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— Reprinted  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  December  31,  1947. 


The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  very  proud  of  this  honor  and  prizes  it  highly.  Editorially,  and  in 
its  treatment  of  news,  Chicago’s  home  newspaper  will  continue  to  be  articulate  against  racial 
and  religious  discrimination.  This,  as  we  see  it,  is  the  reaffirmation  of  the  pioneer  American 
viewpoint.  Back  in  1790,  George  Washington  put  it  this  way: 

"It  is  now  no  more  that  toleration  is  spoken  of  as  if  it  was  by  the  indulgence  of  one 
class  of  the  people  that  another  enjoyed  the  exercise  of  their  inherent  natural  rights. 

"Happily,  the  government  of  the  United  States,  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction, 
to  persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only  that  those  who  live  under  its  protection 
should  demean  themselves  as  good  citizens  in  giving  it  on  all  occasions  their  effectual 
support.” 


CHICAGO  DAILY  NEWS 


John  S.  Knight,  Editor  and  Publisher 
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evening  neHspa|>er.  This  familiar  S4'ene,  re|>eate<l 
700,000  times  every  weekday,  symbolizes  a  powerful  sellin 
force  in  the  world's  richest  market. 


why?  Because  the  Joiirnal'American  is  the  daily  readin 
habit  of  the  major  share  of  New  York's  evenin 


newspaper 


audience 


reaching  more  families  than  the  second  and 


third  evenin 


patters  combined. 


These  700.000  newspa|>ers  are  read  at  home  where  thev  infliieiu 


the  buying  preferences  of  every  member  of  the  family. 


These  700.000  families  represent  a  cross-section  of  the  home 


market  which  ranks  as  the  nation's  first  in  income.  s|>endable 
funds  and  retail  sales. 


when  a  new'spa|>er  so  effectively  4'ombines  the  qualities  of 
lalion  leadership  and  family  influence,  it's  sure  to  rate  high  in 
and  belongs  high  in  your  advertising  program 


every  100  New  Yorkers  who 
a  mefropollf an  evening  news- 


Daily  Reading  Habit  of  700,000 
Home-Bound  New  Yorkers 


Journal 
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IITSTRET('HED  hamls  rearhiti"  for  N'pw  York's  favorite 


f  Notliing  l^eats  a  D  rummer 
Por  MaUin^  Sales 


Tkere  is  no  music  ana  a  neap  ox  neaaacnes  in  a  arum  tor 
junior.  But  even  a  drum  is  less  totkersome  tkan  tke  noise  Junior 
makes  wken  ke  wants  sometkin^  .  .  .  and  kis  wants  are  many. 

Tkere's  a  cupkoard  full  o(  kreakfast  (ood  tkat  makes  mus¬ 
cles  like  a  ckamp  and  kis  room  is  full  o(  cardkoard  airplanes  cut 
from  cartons.  A  family  witk  ^rowin^  ckildren,  not  only  kas 
necessary  purckases  increased  kut  persuasive  and  insistent 
little  salesmen  keep  pointing  out  additional  requirements. 

Families  are  always  kuyin^.  Tkey  are  a  constant  market 
for  all  ^oods  and  youn^  families  in  tke  process  of  accumula¬ 
tion  kuy  more  of  everytkin^. 

In  Cliica^o,  tke  Herald -American  is  tke  preferred  news¬ 
paper  of  youn^,  active,  on-tke-way-up  families.  It  is  tkeir  kind 
of  a  newspaper.  It  pukliskes  more  of  tkeir  favorite  features, 

^ives  tkem  greater  news  coverage  quickly  and  concisely. 

In  Ckica^o,  you  sell  more  ky  advertising  in  tlie 
Herald-American  kecause  it  ^oes  into  tke  Lome,  reackes  and 
sells  tke  wkole  family. 

You  can  profitakly  influence  tke  purckases  of  over 
500,000  families  eack  evening  and  more  tkan  a  million  on 
Sunday  ky  placing  your  advertising  in  tke 
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fThe  backbone  of  America  is  a  long  list  of  names . . ,  names  of 
companies  known  the  world  over  .  .  .  names  that  stand  for 
unequaled  productive  power.  You  see  them  in  the  stock  quotations 
lists  in  your  daily  newspapers,  on  products  you  use  every  day, 
on  factories  and  stores  across  the  land. 

As  industry  has  grown,  America  has  grown.  And  industry  in  turn 
has  progressed  only  as  funds  have  been  available  for  its  develop¬ 
ment — for  the  new  plants,  new  machines  and  methods  that  make 
more  and  still  more  production  possible. 

Few  realize  the  tremendous  cost  of  such  development.  In  modern 
industry,  it  requires  $6,(XX)  on  the  average  to  make  one  job  for 
one  man!  This  is  why  investment— a  continuous  flow  of  risk¬ 
sharing  dollars,  provided  by  the  thrift  of  millions  of  our  people— 
is  vital  to  the  continued  strengthening  of  the  nation’s 
industrial  backbone. 

It  is  in  this  process  of  investment  that  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  assists  American  business.  A  major  part  of  the  nation’s 
larger  corporate  enterprises — counting  their  owners  in  thousands, 
tens  and  even  hundreds  of  thousands — has  met  the  requirements 
necessary  to  list  their  securities  on  this  Exchange.  In  doing  so, 
they  perform  a  service  for  their  stockholders,  and  for  the 
nation’s  investors  generally. 

W  New  York  Stock  Exchmck 
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—Letter  to  William  Herndon, 
Mr.  Lincoln’s  law''  partner. 


W  HEREVER  the  press  is 
free  and  complete  and  available 
to  all,  everyone  knows  that  if 
it’s  news,  it’s  in  the  newspapers. 


THE  GANNETT  NEWSPAPERS 
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Double  your  spot  news  coverage 
.without  adding  to  your  news  staff 


Cljc  (Caali* 

WICHITA  Kansas 


Dec«mb«r  5i  19U7 


Vr.  Vftlter  Beecn 

Beech  Aircraft  Corporation 
Wichita,  Kansas 

Dear  Walter: 

Ust  week  we  ^  ours^too! 

It  makes  a  story  worth  pace  one  in  Beechcrart  annax 

Between  transportation  of  the  ship 

and  reporters  on  spot  thousands  of  nan-hours  of  travel 

busy.  We  fifpjre  that  it  has  .  j  action  for  our  news  staff, 

to  Lte.  The  Bonan-a  -“’/"^rca^t  be  over-estimated, 
and  its  value  in  spot  news  coverag 

Because  of  the  "‘^J'cii^oieTtr.e'of'^be'woSward^ 

and  radio  in  the  ecnmtry  a  Pearson-Eagle  Friendship 

Oklahoma  tornado.  We  used  ^  ^  fn  Europe.  Just  one  Instance 

Train  bound  for  the  hunr^  and  destltuW  i^^  <=.  'White. 

1  reiaember  was  the  °  -  -u-at.  He  lives  one-hundred  fifty 

i  fanner,  who  Ce«  t20, 000  worth  ^^.“hole  assignsent,  counting 

F'lcs  west  of  Tfichlta*  i  l-ncr*  of  the  story#  took  only  four 

travel  both  ways  and  conplete  ^  ^  and  a  night  would  have 

h^urs.  By  old  mejjns  f  ^a^b«n  able  to  give  our 

been  consumed.  By  “SioE  the  Bon.nia  eyewitness  reports 

the  time  it  ordinarily  takes  to 

gather  such  news. 

The  Bonanza  With  all  ‘tc  efricle^cy^e,u^P^^nt.^»uc^^«^^ 
retractable  gears,  adjustable  yet  beautifully  easy  t. 


MODSL 


Sincerely  yours, 


Top  speed,  184  mph 
Cruising  speed,  172  mph 
Range,  750  miles 


UMigd 


MORNING  EVEKliiG  *H0  SUNOA-! 

7/^17 u 


tacBr.,-.  kansa? 


BEECHCRAFTS  ARE  THE  AIR  FLEET  OF  AMERICAN  BUSINESS 
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In  Canada:— Fadaral  Elodric  Manufaciurinfl  Company,  ltd.,  Monliaal,  f.  Q. 
Enpoft  Dhlribatons— Intomolianal  Standard  Elodrk  Carp.  67  Iroad  $•.,  N.  Y. 


100  KINGSLAND  ROAD.  CLinON,  NEW  JERSEY 
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COMPLETE  “ONE-PACKAGE”  STATION  ^ 


Federal  Telephone  and  Radio  Corporation 


for  FM  COVERAGE  and  PERFORMANCE 


A  broadcast  station  that’s  FM  by  Federal  all  the  way— from 
microphone  to  antenna  — offers  three  exclusive  features  that 
assure  maximum  coverage  at  minimum  operating  cost,  and 
maximum  performance  with  minimum  maintenance  expense. 


/.  FEDERAL’S  SQUARE-LOOP  ANTENNA! 

The  coverage  of  an  FM  station  depends  primarily  on  the  effective 
strength  of  the  radiated  signal.  And  Federal’s  8-Element,  Squa/e- 
Loop  Antenna  gives  an  effective  radiated  power  more  than  8  times 
the  transmitter  rating.  Actual  installations  have  repeatedly  proved 
its  ability  to  give  outstanding  coverage — and  to  withstand  high 
winds  and  heavy  icing  loads. 


3.  FEDERAL  ENGINEERING  ALL  THE  WAY! 

Complete  FM  by  Federal  means  FM  at  its  best,  with  all  compo¬ 
nents  precision  engineered  to  work  together.  Transmitter  console, 
studio  console,  transcription  units,  power  supplies  —  everything 
from  microphone  to  antenna — designed  and  coordinated  for  maxi¬ 
mum  over-all  performance  and  economy. 

When  planning  your  new  FM  station,  remember  these  exclusive 

advantages.  And  if  you 

•Trade  Mark  , 

want  to  get  on  the  air 

^^^ll|j|||K|||||^M|||||||||n|||^gBB||||||||||||H|g<  j  jost,  Federal  can  now 

-  make  your  complete 
fc— '‘if  1  if  installation  in  record 

time!  For  further  in- 
f ormation,  write  to  Fed- 
eral.  Dept.  B668. 


WHh  this  Fodoral  S-Elamanl 
Squaro-  Loop  Antanna,  now 
on  Hi#  air  at  StationWMRC-FM, 
Croanvilla,  South  Carolina, 
littanon  moro  than  200  milot 
envoy— including  ciHo*  in  6 
difforoni  itatoi  roport  oxcol- 
lont  rocoplion.  lowor  photo 
(hows  WMRC't  trontmillor 
room,  whh  Fodorol  10-Kw 
banunilwr,  conoolo,  monitor 
•pookor  and  powor  supply. 


2.  FEDERAL’S  HIGH-FIDELITY  TRANSMITTER! 


All  Federal  FM  transmitters  feature  the  exclusive  "Frequematic*” 
modulator  —  for  outstanding  fidelity  and  performance.  Maintains 
center-frequency  subility  within  0.001%  —  reduces  signal-to-noise 
ratio  to  S600-to-l  — uses  simple  all-electronic  circuits  with  standard 
receiver  tubes  —  easy  to  align,  simple  to  maintain. 


rosoarch  and  onginooring  orgonixotion,  of  which  tho  Fodorol 
Tolocommunicotion  loborotorios,  Nutloy.  N.  J.,  is  o  unit. 


882-line  advertisement  sells 


I 

$33,000  worth  of  mattresses  in  2  days 


ON  S.AI  R  AT  ‘hW  A.  M.  MO.NOW 
I’l  KCMASF  •  .  R  «  «  VWMSO'II 


I.NM  USI’RINc;  M  M1RF.SSi:S  u»,  moo 


On  Sunday,  January  4th,  John  Wanamaker,  New  York  department  store, 
devoted  882  lines  of  an  advertisement  in  The  New  York  Times  to  offering 
a  mattress  at  $27. 

The  advertisement  appeared  only  in  The  New  York  Times— on  page  25 
of  the  Main  News  Section. 

On  Wednesday,  January  7th,  John  Wanamaker  reported  that  in  the  first 
two  days  of  business  following  the  appearance  of  the  advertisement  they 
had  sold  more  than  $33,000  worth  of  these  mattresses. 

It  is  this  kind  of  profitable  result,  produced  quickly  and  at  economical  cost, 
that  prompts  advertisers  in  New  York,  the  biggest  and  busiest  market  in 
the  country,  to  make  The  New  York  Times  their  first  medium. 

Sjjie  Jjark 

"All  th*  News  That'*  Fit  to  Print" 
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THE  annual  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Forum  of  Public  Relations  Adver¬ 
tising,  contained  in  an  eight-page  section  of  this  issue.  Pages 
67-74,  turns  the  spotlight  on  the  campaign  to  "sell"  the  American 
economic  system. 

Requests  for  material  to  be  used  by  national  advertisers,  par 
ticularly  on  the  plant-city  level,  are  coming  into  the  offices  of  the 
special  ANA-AAAA  committee  “by  the  hundreds."  according  to  Don 
Belding,  agency  chief  who  heads  the  campaign. 

A  note  from  the  committee,  of  special  significance  to  newspaper 
publishers  and  their  advertising  departments,  emphasizes  the  com¬ 
munity  relations  phase  as  follows: 

"Forces  of  sales  and  sales  management  which  have  been  so  suc¬ 
cessful  in  creating  markets  for  mass  production  must  do  this  great¬ 
est  of  all  selling  jobs.  The  job  needs  to  be  done  in  the  community 
where  men  are  not  only  officials  of  their  companies  but  neighbors 
and  citizens  with  other  individuals — known  and  respected  by  others." 


Papers  Now  Making  Cuts 
Vi^ithout  Zinc,  Chemicals 


E&P  Forum  Spotlights  *  American  System*  Ad  Campaign 


fllARLY  a  score  of  newspapers 
in  the  New  York  City  metro- 
jolitaa  area  are  now  printing 
^tone  pictures  from  plastic 
nits,  eliminating  zinc  and  all 
ie  usual  photo  engraving  ap- 
pjntus  and  chemicals. 

At  long-last,  the  Fairchild 
ffmpra  and  Instrument  Cor¬ 
poration’s  direct  photo-electric 
(Saving  machine  has  been 
Irought  out  of  the  laboratory 
ind  been  put  to  work  on  the 
day-today  production  require¬ 
ments  of  newspapers  —  both 
daily  and  weekly. 

Shown  in  Hackensack 
The  first  public  showing  of 
•ie  machine  in  practical  use 
ns  in  the  plant  of  the  Hacken- 
sclc  (N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening 
itcord,  where  reporters,  pub- 
liihers  and  mechanical  experts 
avr  one-column  halftone  cuts 
burned  out”  in  three  minutes 
ind  40  seconds;  a  three-column 
nt  in  about  eight  minutes,  and 
a  four-column  cut  (nearly  quar- 
:er-page  size)  in  18  minutes — 
deluding  the  time  consumed  in 
napping  a  photograph  around 
■be  cylinder. 

In  general  appearance,  the 
Fairchild  machine  resembles 
■be  well-known  Wirephoto  de¬ 
vice.  but  instead  of  a  photo- 
ciphic  negative  coming  off,  a 
plastic  cut  is  produced. 

Some  of  the  papers  on  the 
irst  list  of  Fairchild  clients 


have  already  devised  special 
techniques  which  shortcut  the 
engraving  process  even  further. 
One  paper  is  known  to  have 
publish^  a  picture  within  less 
than  an  hour  after  it  was 
snapped.  Full  details  of  meth¬ 
ods  being  worked  out  in  sev¬ 
eral  plants  have  been  promised 
just  as  soon  as  all  "bugs”  are 
eliminated. 

Costs  Greatly  Reduced 

Costs  of  printing  pictures  can 
be  reduced  considerably  by  use 
of  the  new  machine,  those  who 
have  one  report.  Presently  it 
is  being  leased  by  Fairchild  at 
$160  per  month.  One  man  can 
operate  it,  and  he  can  be  trained 
in  a  short  course,  the  chief  func¬ 
tion  being  his  evaluation  of 
tonal  qualities  in  prints.  Plas¬ 
tic  cut  material  costs  about  50 
cents  per  8  x  10-inch  sheet.  It 
has  been  found  to  be  durable 
enough  to  withstand  up  to  1,- 
000,000  impressions  in  matting. 

Fairchild  spokesmen  said  ink 
manufacturers  have  tested  the 
material  and  have  reported  that 
it  requires  no  special  blankets 
or  other  press  make-ready,  thus 
suggesting  the  direct  printing 
from  plastic  cuts  mounted  onto 
a  stereotype  plate. 

First  installations  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  are  being  made  within 
easy  travel  distance  of  the  Fair- 
child  factory  at  Jamaica,  L.  I., 
so  they  can  be  constantly 


This  picture,  printed  from  a  65-line  cut  made  by  the  Fair- 
child  machine,  shows  (left  to  right)  George  Washington.  Jr., 
inventor,  examining  plastic  material  with  Vernon  Spitaleri 
and  Walter  E.  Wines  of  ANPA  Mechanical  Department. 


checked  by  engineers,  but  the 
company  expects  deliveries  in 
production  quantities  soon  to 
newspapers  in  a  widened  area. 

Initial  deliveries  were  on 
recommendation  of  the  three 
principal  U.S.  news  photo  serv¬ 
ices,  the  Associated  Press,  Acme 
Newspictures,  and  International 
News  Photos. 

Outgrowth  of  Howey  Idea 
First  envisioned  a  century  ago 
with  a  crude  model,  the  direct 
engraver  as  developed  to  speed 
1948’s  photo  in  progress  from 
the  cameraman  to  the  printed 


page  is  an  outgrowth  of  an  idea 
by  Walter  Howey,  Hearst  edi¬ 
tor. 

Howey  hit  upon  the  basic 
principle — the  idea  that  by  scan¬ 
ning  a  photo  print  by  means  of 
a  photo-electric  cell,  the  oscil¬ 
lation  of  a  metal  stylus,  with  a 
V-shaped  point,  might  be  con¬ 
trolled  so  that  when  the  scan¬ 
ning  unit  was  looking  at  a  light 
area  the  stylus  would  cut  deep¬ 
ly,  thus  removing  a  propor¬ 
tionately  large  amount  of  the 
printing  surface;  and,  when  the 
(Continued  on  page  8) 


Stiles  Case  Is  Stalled; 
New  Settlements  Made 


Donald  G.  Borg,  left,  managing  editor  of  Bergen  Evening  Record, 
explains  operation  of  Fairchild  photo-electric  engraving  machine  |« 
Nicholas  Fellman,  mechanical  superintendent  of  Chester  (Pa.)  TiaK 


Fairchild  Machine 

continued  from  page  7 


to  the  right-hand  cylinde 
There  it  is  scanned  by  the  phob 
electric  cell,  contained  aloni 
with  the  rest  of  the  optical  s}t 
tern  in  a  housing  just  abovr 
that  cylinder.  On  the  otho 
cylinder,  a  sheet  of  suitable 


E  &  P  CAT.ENDAR 

Fell.  7-9 — Midwest  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  an 
niial  meeting,  Muehlbach 
Hotel,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Feh,  9-10 — Inland  Daily 
Press  Assn,  midwinter  meet 
ing.  Congress  Hotel,  Chi 
cago. 

Feb.  13-14 — Alabama  Press 
Assn.,  convention,  Tutwiler 
Hotel.  Birmingham. 

Feb.  13-13 — Canadian  Man 
agers  Editors  Conference,  an, 
nual  session,  Windsor  Hotel, 
Montreal. 

Feb.  14-16 — Northwest  Me. 
chanical  Conference.  Hotel 
St.  Paul.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Feb.  J6  77  — Southern 
Newspaper  Mechanical  Con 
ference  ( Western  Division). 
Adolphus  Hotel,  Dallas. 

Feb.  20  21— Oregon  Ne\^ 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
the  University  of  Oregon 
School  of  Journalism,  29th 
annual  Press  Conference. 
Eugene,  Ore. 

Feb.  20-22  —  Mississippi 
Valley  Classified  Advertising 
Managers  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing.  LaSalle  Hotel.  Chicago. 
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Any  article  appearing  in  this 
publication  may  be  reproduced 
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Soviet  Editor  Pays 
For  Deviating  from 

He  Must  Serve  as  Eyes  and  Ears 

Of  Central  Information  Body 

I  Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  second  oj  three  articles  which  give 
the  “inside  story”  of  how  Soviet  newspapers  are  run.  The  writer 
if  a  former  non-Partisan  editor  of  a  Russian  paper  who  is  now 
working  in  western  Europe.) 

By  A  Former  Soviet  Journalist 
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4  EYES  AND  EARS  OF  C.C.  at  one  place  when  he  is  already 
W  p3ph  Soviet  news-  ntoved  on  to  another, 
hllow  its  S!ng  There  will  likewise  hardly  be 

words  “organ  of  the  editors  who  have 

plays  the  remained  in  their  functions 

Party' ‘the  Executive  Commitie  ® 

r^'in'rlLmv  ^  Much  is  demanded  of  him 

the  f  *“niihiish^  receives  much.  After  the 

subordinated  to  these  publish-  ..yeaning  ’  of  the  editorial  staff 

••  Ki!ov,o,.c”  p-  -athpT-  in  1936-1938,  their  personnel  has 
rprr.r^itfpl  nf  ^Imost  Completely  been  re- 

tn  ticwed.  In  the  place  of  the  old 
^1®  tn  Party  journalists  who  tolerated 

ask  the  Infomation  Section  to  their  editorial  offices  certain 
remove  the  ^itor  and  repl^ace  quasi  liberal  practices,  new  men, 

T  nnmipil  prrnr«  ‘rained  in  the  Institutes  and  on 

vict  him  of  political  errors  courses  of  journa.ism,  ar- 

Witors  who  likewise,  as  a  33  j.g3t  “officials”  of  the 


vict  him  of  political  errors. 

Mitors  who  likewise,  as  £ 
matter  of  form,  become  mem 


lu  .„u  _ tK*.  pen  and  the  Soviet  editor's  office 

'fiynunllirpafiv^’^^wm  nn1  thereby  definitely  became  a 
local  f  State  institution, 

bring  the  decisions  of  the  latter  ^^3^ 

m  their  newspaper*  in  ^se  t  y  3 

do  not  fully  concord  with  he  ‘r-p’^utical  cautiousness"  or  a 
ireetives  of  the  I^nformation  from  the  directives  of 

Swtion  of  the  ^ntral  Com  Central  Committee. 

"“mifit  "ctalp  n^  pnahipc  the  nine  editors  whom  I 

.),^r*nt!ai^rnmTi!itt*pp  tn^nnt^l  Personally  known,  three 

nn  ^hp  °^j^^p^inanpp^nf  ^ave  been  shot,  three  are  in  con- 
S®?nfprp=f=“  tZ  centratioo  camps,  one  was  re- 

^  thp  ^oved.  One  died  a  natural  death 
art  ^'^d  one  has  disappeared  and 
hf™  pff  fn’  apai’nff  thp  n®ver  been  heard  of  lince.  Have 

nf  hia  iLal^narfv  b®®"  H'S  Old  bolsheviks 

eanfzations  leave  alone  the  lo-  Sternin  and  Shafransky,  news- 
al^profess'ional  and  Soviet  or-  g^Pf^.etJSfvely'^^a'lfd  the  Sf 

He  acts  so  to  say  as  the  eyes  TASS,  Daletzky. 
and  ears  of  the  Central  Com-  In  concentration  camps  have 


mittee  of  the  Party. 

This  state  of  things  enables 
the  Central  Committee  to  put  a 


himself,  stand  up  against  the 
decisions  of  his  local  party  or¬ 
ganizations,  leave  alone  the  lo- 


and  ears  of  the  Central  Com-  m  concentration  camps  have 
mittee  on  the  spot  and  in  this  been  put:  Charov,  assistant  ed- 
capacity  he  belongs  to  the  num-  Itor  of  the  Komsomolskaya 
her  of  the  other  “Party  In-  Pravda,  Moscow;  Piontkevitch, 
quisitors,"  such  as  all  kinds  of  editor  of  the  Evening  News  By 


control  and  investigation  com-  Radio,  Moscow,  and  Alexeyey, 
mittees  or  inspectors.  editor  of  a  newspaper  in 

Practically  it  will  happen  but  Vladivostok.  Leitzinger  has 
rarely  that  an  editor  has  a  died  (otherwise  he  also  would 
chance  to  show  his  political  have  been  in  camp!) 
sharpsightedness.  He  and  the  Ehrenburg  and  Zaslavsky 

the  Central  Removed  was  Michael  Manuil- 
CMtee  are  after  a,l  profes-  gky.  editor  of  the  Crocodile,  an 

illustrated  periodical  of  the 
Stalin*°^^^'’  Lenin  and  Central  Committee,  and  brother 

,  ,  *  of  the  well  known  Communist 

«  BDrii7r./-Ni>nkT  leader  Dmitri  Manuilsky.  He 

REAKDOWN  OF  OLD  GUARD  had  paraphrased  a  saying  of 
IN  ALL  the  USSR  there  will  be  Stalin’s.  Instead  of  “Marxism 


sharpsightedness.  He  and  the 
local  leaders  and  the  Central 
Committee  are  after  a.l  profes- 


5.  BREAKDOWN  OF  OLD  GUARD 
IN  ALL  the  USSR  there  will  be 


hardly  more  than  some  10  ed-  is  not  a  dogma  but  a  guide  to 
ilors  who  have  been  attached  to  lifeful  action,”  the  Crocodile 
one  and  the  same  newspaper  brought  the  aphorism:  “Don’t 
ouring  more  than  five  years.  As  keep  to  Marxism  as  the  b.ind 
*  rule,  an  editor,  after  one  or  keeps  to  the  wall”  and  thereto  a 
wo  years  of  work,  is  trans-  drawing  representing  a  member 
I  Z*”  another  paper.  The  of  the  Party  with  a  bandage  on 
talormation  Section,  by  this  his  eyes,  feeling  his  way  along 
wthod,  prevents  him  from  the  a  wall  on  which  the  word  Marx- 
habit  not  to  stir  up  a  local  ism  is  written.  This  little  joke, 
*^ps  nest  and  not  to  interfere  in  spite  of  his  illustrious  kin- 
with  other  petty  local  affairs,  ship,  did  not  save  Manuilsky 
fie  has  just  had  time  to  become  from  Stalin’s  wrath.  A  less 
lanuliar  with  things  and  people  prominent  editor  than  he  would 
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with  Life 
Policy 


surely  have  got  five  years  of 
concentration  camp  for  such  a 
blunder. 

A  similar  fate  was  reserved 
to  the  best  journalists.  The 
feuilletonists  of  the  Pravda. 
Sosnovsky,  Klotzov  and  Zoritch, 
have  been  shot  or  have  dis¬ 
appeared  in  a  political  isolator, 
the  first  named  for  having  been 
an  adherent  of  Trotzki,  the  sec¬ 
ond  for  having  misguided  Stalin 
through  his  correspondences 
from  the  theater  of  the  civil 
war  in  Spain,  and  the  third  for 
his  book  “The  Story  About  Ack 
and  Man”  where,  under  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  Czar  Ack  who,  for  the 
improvement  of  the  human  race, 
destroys  one  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  after  the  other,  a  pretty 
clear  allusion  to  Stalin’s  policy 
is  given.  Only  two  journalists 
of  a  certain  renown  have  been 
left  in  the  Pravda:  Ehrenburg, 
a  man  without  principles,  and 
Zaslavsky,  a  master  of  artful 
bad  language. 

The  old  pre-revolutionary 
journalists  are  either  in  concen¬ 
tration  camps  or  dead  or  they 
write  for  the  column  Miscel¬ 
laneous  News  and  are  employed 
as  mere  literary  help  workers. 
All  untrustworthy  non  partisan 
journalists  have  been  eliminated 
since  long  by  the  OGPU  and  the 
NKVD. 

In  every  editor’s  office  a  non¬ 
partisan  journa.ist  was  put  by 
the  Intelligence  service  as  an 
informer  about  the  feelings  and 


sayings  of  his  fellow  -  workers 
not  belonging  to  the  Party. 

I  refrain,  for  the  time  being, 
from  giving  the  names  of  two 
such  informers  who,  to  ease 
their  conscience,  have  disclosed 
the  story  of  their  fall.  But  if 
representatives  of  the  Soviet 
press  should  deny  the  fact  of  a 
secret  control  exercised  over 
non-partisan  members  of  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  by  the  NKVD,  I  am 
prepared  to  be  confronted  with 
them  in  the  presence  of  Amer¬ 
ican  journalists  and  to  put  for¬ 
ward  more  facts  in  confirmation 
of  my  statement. 

Thus,  only  members  of  the 
Party  may  work  in  the  Party 
press.  While  20  years  ago  the 
circumstances  of  life  compelled 
the  bolsheviks  to  make  use  of 
non-partisan  journalists  also,  the 
Information  Section  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  has  today 
enough  journalistic  officials,  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  Party  membership 
ticket. 

Such  is  the  other  side  of  the 
only  democratic  press  in  the 
USSR.  It  is  exact  that  it  is  a 
mirror  of  public  opinion,  but  a 
distorting  mirror!  It  is  exact 
that  it  serves  to  create  and  or¬ 
ganize  public  opinion,  but  in  a 
manner  prescribed  by  the  In¬ 
formation  Section  of  the  Central 
Committee.  It  is  exact  that  it  is 
a  speaking-trumpet,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  a  minority  whose 
voice,  thus  amplified,  drowns 
the  cries  of  distress  of  the  ma¬ 
jority. 

It  is  difficult,  in  view  of  such 
a  situation,  to  combine  in  one’s 
mind  the  idea  of  a  free  Soviet 
press  with  the  fact  of  its  sub¬ 
jection  to  sealed  instructions 
and  the  shooting  and  imprison¬ 
ment  of  its  workers. 

(Next:  Limited  Reporting.) 


Nazi-Red  Tieup  an  Old  Story 


Minneapolis,  Minn.  —  A  10- 
month  news  beat  on  the  infor¬ 
mation  released  recently  by  the 
United  States  Government  from 
captured  German  documents 
was  claimed  this  week  by  the 
Minneapolis  Star. 

The  information  published  by 
the  State  Department,  detailing 
close  ties  between  Germany  and 
Russia  after  signing  of  their 
“friendship”  pact  in  1939,  con¬ 
firmed  disclosures  published  in 
a  series  of  five  articles  in 
March,  1947,  the  Star  said. 

The  Star  at  that  time  pub¬ 
lished  the  findings  of  Dr.  Har¬ 
old  Deutsch,  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  history  professor,  who 
had  questioned  German  gen¬ 
erals  and  officers  for  the  Office 
of  Strategic  Services. 

«  «  « 

A  five-month  “beat”  by  Amer¬ 
ican  Mercury  magazine  on  the 
State  Department’s  revelation 
of  the  1939  Stalin-Hitler  plot 
was  claimed  this  week. 

The  Mercury  story  last  Sep¬ 
tember  was  written  by  Neal 
Stanford,  State  Department  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  who  went 
through  the  25  volumes  of  Ger¬ 
man  state  papers  during  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  Almost  pro¬ 
phetic,  he  wrote: 

“Before  many  months  the 
world  Is  going  to  begin  getting 
the  unexpurgated  account  of 


prewar  .Russo-German  collabo¬ 
ration.  When  the  25  volumes 
are  published,  news  stories  on 
them  will  be  carried  by  the 
Voice  of  America  to  all  parts 
of  the  globe.  Even  a  few  Rus¬ 
sians  may  hear  how  their  gov¬ 
ernment  connived  to  divide  up 
the  Baltic  states,  the  Balkans 
and  the  Near  East  with  their 
then  good  friends  the  Nazis.” 

■ 

Record  Review  Edition 
Has  65%  Advertising 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.  —  The 
Sunday  Times  published  a  52- 
page  annual  review  edition  of 
financial,  industrial  and  munici¬ 
pal  progress,  the  largest  in  the 
21-year  history  of  the  edition, 
on  Jan.  25.  Handling  the  edi¬ 
tion’s  advertising  and  promo¬ 
tion  since  its  inception  is  Har¬ 
vey  A.  Huff,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Sunday  Times  and 
Daily  Home  News.  The  edition 
has  grown  steadily  each  year, 
with  65%  advertising  this  year. 

Hartland  Mershon,  acting  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Leon  A.  Carpenter,  Jr., 
suburban  editor,  were  in  charge 
of  news  and  features. 

■ 

Fire  Wrecks  Plant 

Hodgenville,  Ky. — ^The  plant 
of  the  Hodgenville  Herald-News 
here  was  destroyed  by  fire  Jan. 
27  with  a  loss  of  $20,000. 


Why  Daily  Radio  Log 
Should  Be  Run  Free 

(Editor's  Note:  In  the  Jan.  24  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher, 
page  9,  Lee  Hills  of  the  Miami  Herald  stated  why  the  Miami  news¬ 
papers  have  adopted  a  policy  of  charging  radio  stations  for  pro¬ 
gram  listings.  Mr.  Eiges  herewith  gives  the  opposing  view.  For 
other  comment  on  Mr.  Hills’  article,  turn  to  page  34.) 

By  Sydney  H.  Eiges 

Vicepresident,  National  Broadcasting  Co. 


LEE  HILLS,  managing  editor 
of  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald, 
has,  indeed,  made  out  a  persua¬ 
sive  case  in 
Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  sup¬ 
port  of  his  con- 
t  e  n  t  i  o  n  that 
radio  log  list¬ 
ings  should  be 
paid  for.  Need¬ 
less  to  say,  we 
in  radio  hope 
his  persuasion 
will  win  few,  if 
any,  converts 
among  his  col¬ 
leagues.  p. 

A  painstaking  ^ 

survey  of  1,M2  daily  news 
papers  which  we  recently  con¬ 
cluded  in  the  NBC  Press  De¬ 
partment  does  not  bear  out  Mr. 
Hills’  assertion  that  the  Miami 
pattern  is  being  followed  in 
“scores  of  cities.”  Our  survey 
shows  that  in  reality  a  negligi¬ 
ble  proportion  of  the  daily 
American  press  is  following  the 
practice  of  the  Miami  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Hills  may  be  correct  in 
his  assertion  that  the  practice 
of  charging  radio  stations  for 
log  listings  Is  not  to  be  inter¬ 
preted  as  the  start  of  what  he 
describes  as  another  “press- 
radio  battle.”  But,  it  will  cer¬ 
tainly  impair  relations  between 
these  two  media  of  communi¬ 
cation  and  injure  what  should 
be  a  common  and  continuing 
cause  between  them  for  free¬ 
dom  of  expression. 

Solution  Rests  with  Editor 

It  Is  true  that  in  this  day  of 
newsprint  shortage  and  rising 
costs  of  production,  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  printing  the  logs  of  an 
ever-growing  list  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions  is  a  grievous  one.  It  is 
soon  to  be  further  complicated 
by  an  influx  of  television  sta¬ 
tions.  But.  difficult  as  it  is.  the 
problem  is  capable  of  mutually 
beneficial  solution  and  not  bv 
the  method  propounded  bv  Mr. 
Hills. 

The  solution  lies  in  the  -simple 
exercise  of  the  editor’s  great¬ 
est  prerogative  —  his  editorial 
judgment.  If  he  believes  radio 
log  listings  are  news  in  the 
commonly  accepted  definition 
of  the  word,  he  should  print 
them:  if  he  doesn’t,  then  he 
shouldn’t. 

_To_  attempt  a  partial  subsi¬ 
dization  of  what  we  in  radio 
consider  first-rate  news,  which 
Is  what  the  Miami  newspapers 
are  attempting,  will  eventually 
bring  economic  forces  to  play 
upon  the  free  exercise  of  edi¬ 
torial  judgment  and  impair  the 
editor’s  essential  freedom.  What 
looks  .so  glitteringly  attractive 


to  Mr.  Hills  today  may  some 
day  become  the  chain  which 
binds  the  hand  that  wields  the 
editor's  blue  pencil.  Who  is  to 
say  where  the  line  shall  be 
drawn?  Who  is  to  say  where 
the  practice  shall  stop? 

True,  the  space  now  sold  for 
these  listings  is  subject  to  re¬ 
strictions  designed  to  guarantee 
uniform  treatment  of  all  radio 
stations  buying  the  space.  But. 
who  is  to  guarantee  that  these 
rules  shall  be  maintained  in¬ 
violate  in  the  days,  let  us  say, 
of  a  business  decline  when  the 
inter  play  and  infiuence  of  eco¬ 
nomic  f-orces  may  be  more  than 
any  one  man  can  control?  It 
is  not  as  a  radio  man  but  as 
a  citizen  of  a  country  which 
boasts  one  of  the  world’s  few 
free  presses  that  I  deplore  the 
Miami  practice. 

Let  me  state  again  that  we 
in  radio  believe  a  newspaper 
has  the  right  to  publish  or  not 
to  publish  radio  log  listings. 
But.  we  feel  the  question  should 
be  decided  by  an  editor  without 
regard  for  the  business  office  in 
the  tradition  of  a  free  press. 

‘Dangerous  Line' 

It  is  regrettable,  therefore, 
that  in  stating  his  case  Mr.  Hills 
has  demolished  the  impene¬ 
trable  wall  which  should  exist 
between  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  In  arguing  at  the  same 
time  from  both  the  editorial 
and  business  viewpoints  he  has 
confused  the  issues  and  opened 
up  a  dangerous  line  of  reason¬ 
ing. 

Under  a  free  press,  economic 
and  financial  considerations 
should  have  no  effect  upon  the 
editorial  content  of  a  news¬ 
paper.  In  Miami,  it  Is  clear  from 
Mr.  Hills’  statement  that  these 
considerations  have  played  a 
determining  role  in  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  an  editorial  opinion  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not 
radio  log  listings  should  be  pub¬ 
lished  free  of  char.ge  as  is  any 
other  legitimate  new.?. 

Mr.  Hills  argues  that  radio 
log  listings  are  not  news.  I 
refer  him  to  the  Continuing 
Studies.  These  list  radio  logs 
among  the  editorial  features  of 
a  newspaper  and  not  as  adver¬ 
tising.  Furthermore,  these  stud¬ 
ies,  conducted  by  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves,  show  in 
case  after  case  that  radio  log 
ILstings  enjov  extremely  high 
readership.  That  is  why  they 
are  so  prominently  featured  by 
newspapers  across  the  land. 

I  submit  to  Mr.  Hills  the  case 
of  the  New  York  Times  which 
even  in  the  very  critical  days 
of  the  war  maintained  its  radio 
listings  intact  and  in  only  re¬ 


cent  months  enlarged  them  to 
embrace  the  full,  detailed  of¬ 
ferings  of  all  New  York  City's 
FM  and  television  stations.  The 
Times  went  even  further  and 
added  a  daily  column  of  radio 
news  to  supplement  its  very 
excellent  full  page  of  radio 
news  and  criticism  each  Sun¬ 
day.  It  is  true  that  for  a  few 
weeks  during  the  height  of  the 
war  the  Times  did  eliminate  its 
full  page  of  Sunday  radio  log 
listings.  The  readers  of  the  New 
York  Times  in  that  case  were 
not  so  apathetic  as  were  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Hills’  newspaper. 

The  New  York  Times  will  not 
confirm  this  but  I  have  reliable 
information  that  no  less  than 
4,000  readers  either  wrote  or 
called  in  protest.  The  full  page 
of  listings  was  restored.  Surely 
the  New  York  Times  did  not 
reach  its  present  stage  of  emi¬ 


nence  through  faulty  editoru; 
judgment  or  short-sighted  biu 
ness  practice  of  which  both  it 
would  be  guilty  by  Mr.  HillT 
measurements. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trih*,, 
has  likewise  maintained  and  to 
larged  its  radio  log  listings. 

Note  the  Chicago  Situation 

But,  the  clincher  lies  in  tin 
current  Chicago  situatiot 
There,  the  newspapers,  opera* 
ing  as  they  are  under  difiBcui- 
strike  conditions,  certainly  imj 
every  justification  for  eliminat 
ing  radio  log  listings.  But,  thtt 
didn’t.  They  are  even  carryiaj 
their  regular  daily  radio  co 
umns. 

In  this  nation  of  ours  thers 
are  now  73,000,000  home  radios 
and  37,000,000  radio  families 
Surely,  any  medium  of  enter 
{Continued  on  page  62) 


Ohio  Papers  Battle 
FCC  Intimidation’ 


WASHINGTON  —  In  actions 

filed  this  week,  Mansfield  and 
Lorain,  O.,  newspapers  charged 
the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  with  attempting  to 
deprive  them  of  their  constitu¬ 
tional  guarantee  of  freedom  of 
the  press. 

Charges  were  brought  by  the 
Mansfield  News -Journal  and 
Lorain  Journal  in  exceptions 
taken  to  the  Jan.  14  proposed 
decision  of  the  FCC  denying 
radio  licenses  to  the  two  papers 
on  the  ground  that  the  commis¬ 
sion  does  not  approve  of  the 
news,  editorial  and  business 
practices  of  the  papers. 

The  exceptions  point  out  that 
the  constitutional  rights  of  all 
newspapers  appearing  before 
the  commission  are  imperiled  if 
this  decision  is  allowed  to  stand. 

'Seli-Generated'  Authority 

It  is  contended  by  the  newspa¬ 
pers  that  when  the  FCC  sub¬ 
jects  their  news,  advertising 
and  editorial  policies  to  its  own 
judgment  in  determining  fitness 
for  a  radio  broadcasting  license, 
it  abridges  the  right  of  free 
speech  and  press. 

The  papers  contend  also  that 
in  going  far  beyond  its  jurisdic¬ 
tional  right  in  its  proposed  deci¬ 
sion,  the  FCC  is  seeking  to  ex¬ 
ercise  “self-generated”  authority 
that  Is  “dictatorial,  arbitrary, 
illegal  and  capricious.” 

The  Mansfield  and  Lorain  pa¬ 
pers  charge  that  the  powers  as¬ 
sumed  by  the  commission  in  its 
proposed  decision  attempt  to 
intimidate  newspaper  radio  li¬ 
cense  applicants  generally  by 
requiring  the  newspapers  to 
make  the  content  of  their  news 
and  editorial  columns  conform 
to  the  wishes  and  desires  of  In¬ 
dividual  members  of  the  board. 

“Dictating  what  and  how  ma¬ 
terial  is  printed  is  an  illegal  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  commission  to  en¬ 
force  upon  a  newspaper  appli¬ 
cant  the  substitution  of  the 
commission’s  judgment  and  dis¬ 
cretion”  in  the  editing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  of  news,  the  papers  filed 
by  the  newspaper  declare.  The 
papers  contend  that  under  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free 


press  this  judgment  is  resened 
to  the  publishers  and  editors. 

Attorneys  say  that  issues 
raised  by  the  two  newspapers 
may  go  far  in  clarifying  the  po 
sition  of  newspapers  before  the 
commission. 

George  O.  Sutton,  Washington 
attorney  representing  the  tieo 
newspapers,  pointed  out  thatiJ 
the  FCC  is  permitted  to  estab 
lish  itself  as  “judge  and  jury' 
over  the  policies  of  newspapers 
having  or  seeking  radio  licenses, 
it  can  throttle  the  voice  of  thit 
large  section  of  the  American 
press.  Radio  broadcasting  li 
censes  are  subject  to  commis 
sion  review  and  renewal  peri¬ 
odically,  and  if  news  policies 
can  be  used  as  grounds  for  de 
nying  a  new  application,  then 
it  also  can  become  the  basis  for 
revoking  existing  licenses. 

The  exceptions  filed  by  the 
two  newspapers  contend  that  in 
approving  an  FM  broadcastinng 
license  for  station  WMAN  in 
Mansfield,  the  commission  actu¬ 
ally  Is  serving  to  create  and 
perpetuate  a  monopoly  in  radio 
broadcasting  in  Mansfield. 

In  its  proposed  findings  and 
decision  on  the  radio  license 
applications,  the  newspapen 
contend,  the  commission  accused 
them  of  criminal  offenses  when 
it  charges  suppression  of  com 
petition  by  the  papers.  In  mak 
ing  such  charges  and  by  penal 
izing  the  papers  on  the  basil 
of  such  findings,  the  commis¬ 
sion  went  far  beyond  its  juris 
diction,  it  is  claimed. 

The  newspapers  also  contend 
that  the  commission  relied  on 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  evi 
dence  and  testimony  brought 
out  at  radio  hearings  in  Lorain 
and  Mansfield,  and  failed  to 
take  into  account  the  strongest 
and  most  conclusive  evidence 
presented.  The  papers  say  that 
this  evidence  showed  them  to 
be  fully  qualified  as  radio  appli¬ 
cants.  The  hearings  took  place 
in  1946. 

The  commission  did  not  c|ti® 
tion  the  legal,  financial  or  tech 
nical  qualifications  of  the  pro^ 
posed  newspaper  radio  stations 
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UN  Debate  Outlines 
Freedom  Blueprint 

Bv  William  Reed 


lake  success,  N.  Y.  —  The 
United  Nations  Subcommis¬ 
sion  on  Freedom  of  Information 
and  of  the  Press  adjourned  this 
week  after  outlining  a  blueprint 
for  future  action  toward  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  world  press  freedom. 

*  For  purposes  of  discussion  the 
plan  can  be  divided  into  three 
«rts:  (1)  the  ultimate  goal, 

12)  the  immediate  program,  and 

13)  the  continuing  program. 

(1)  The  ultimate  goal  will 
give  “everyone”  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression,”  which  includes  the 
freedom  to  hold  opinions  with¬ 
out  interference,  and  to  seek, 
receive  and  impart  information 
and  ideas  by  any  means  and  re¬ 
gardless  of  frontiers.” 

It  was  the  opinion  of  some 
members  of  the  subcommission 
that  if  the  goal  is  finally 
achieved,  it  will  mean  freedom 
from  both  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  interference. 

(2)  The  immediate  program, 
more  modest  in  its  aims,  is  based 
on  the  legal  principle  that  press 
freedom  means,  primarily,  free¬ 
dom  from  governmental  control. 
Legal  curbs  are  “permissible” 
onE'  with  regard  to  libel,  ob¬ 
scenity,  national  safety,  etc. 

This  principle  was  written  in¬ 
to  the  draft  of  an  international 
covenant,  which  all  member 
governments  of  UN  will  be 
asked  to  sign. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  compromise 
to  the  immediate  situation.  Most 
of  the  subcommission  members 
were  agreed  that  measures 
should  be  ultimately  taken  (1) 
to  protect  the  press  freedom  of 
individuals  from  private  as  well 
as  governmental  interference, 
and  (2)  to  make  the  press  more 
representative,  impartial  and 
and  truthful. 

Doubts  on  Implementation 
Such  provisions  were  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  covenant,  how¬ 
ever,  because  it  was  believed 
that  many  governments  would 
be  reluctant  to  sign  such  a  docu¬ 
ment  and  because  there  was 
some  doubt  over  methods  of  im¬ 
plementation. 

(3)  The  continuing  program 
is  aimed  toward  a  study  of  pos¬ 
sible  methods  of  implementa¬ 
tion.  There  Is  nothing  legally 
binding  in  the  recommendations 
here.  They  do  not  form  a  part 
of  either  the  declaration  or  cov¬ 
enant,  but  grew  from  a  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  “rights,  obligations 
>nd  practices"  which  should  be 
included  in  a  universal  concept 
of  press  freedom. 

Studies  Suggested 
The  first  group  of  studies  will 
be  aimed  toward  investigating 
the  usefulness  of  a  list  of  “pre¬ 
cautions”  or  "guarantees”  in 
preventing  the  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  from  becoming  “instru- 
mwts  of  exploitation.” 

The  list  follows: 

(>)  Nomination  of  "boards  of 
trustees”; 

(b)^Measures  aimed  at  fixing 


the  responsibility  of  directors  of 
organs  of  information  and  of  in¬ 
formation  personnel  in  the  event 
of  serious  professional  misde¬ 
meanors; 

(c)  Compulsory  or  voluntary 
conversion  of  daily  organs  of  in¬ 
formation  into  cooperatives, 
trust  foundations,  or  joint  stock 
companies  or  any  other  form  of 
ownership  facilitating  control  in 
the  public  interest; 

(d)  Measures  preventing  any 
preferential  treatment  and  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  part  of  the 
state  relating  to:  newsprint  and 
technical  supplies  or  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  news  personnel,  trans¬ 
mission  or  dissemination  of  pub¬ 
lications  or  news; 

(e)  Measures  preventing  any 
special  link  between  media  of 
information  and  financial,  com¬ 
mercial  or  industrial  enterprises 
leading  to  an  undesirable  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  media  of  informa¬ 
tion  or  their  corruption; 

(f)  Organization  of  discipli¬ 
nary  councils  in  the  profession 
of  journalism  and  the  promulga¬ 
tion  of  professional  codes  of 
honor;  and 

(g)  Training  of  information 
personnel  in  professional  compe¬ 
tence  and  in  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  public  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  their  writing. 

Private  Monopoly  Remedies 

“Experience  proves,"  the  sub¬ 
commission  said,  “that  dangers 
arise  when  the  media  of  infor¬ 
mation  are  in  the  hands  of  mo¬ 
nopolies  or  quasi-monopolies, 
either  public  or  private.” 

The  experts  agreed  that  the 
remedy  in  the  former  case  is 
for  the  state  to  “deny  itself  ef¬ 
fective  control  over  all  informa¬ 
tion  media.” 

A  second  series  of  studies 
was  recommended  for  remedies 
for  private  monopolies.  The 
measures  here  included: 

(a)  Establishment  of  boards 
where  complaints  can  be  heard 
with  assurance  of  adequate  pub¬ 
lication  of  their  findings; 

(b)  Compulsory  disclosure  of 
ownership  and  other  financial 
matters; 

(c)  Regulation  of  the  sburce 
of  capital; 

( d )  I  Removal  of  advertising 
pressures; 

(e)  Regulation  or  prevention 
of  the  formation  of  national  and 
international  cartels; 

(f)  Maintenance  of  diversity 
of  sources  of  information  and 
prevention  of  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  news,  especially  on  the 
part  of  governmental  informa¬ 
tion  services. 

General  Direction 

“In  all  cases,”  the  subcommis¬ 
sion  concluded,  “there  should  be 
provision  for  continuing  and  im¬ 
partial  studies  of  the  actual  per¬ 
formance  of  all  mass  media.” 

The  significance  of  the  work 
at  this  session  of  the  subcommis¬ 
sion  is  that  it  indicates  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  in  which  the 
world  may  move  toward  a  pro¬ 
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gram  for  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  immediate  program,  as  it 
is  represented  in  the  covenant, 
is,  by  and  large,  liberal  on  free¬ 
dom,  conservative  on  responsi¬ 
bility.  But  the  continuing  pro¬ 
gram,  as  it  is  represented  in 
the  recommendations  for  "stud¬ 
ies,”  places  heavy  emphasis  on 
responsibility. 

The  subcommission  also  adopt¬ 
ed  a  series  of  “moral”  obliga¬ 
tions,  as  distinct  from  legal  obli¬ 
gations.  These  grew  from  the 
discussion  on  “rights,  obligations 
and  practices”  of  press  freedom 
and  embrace  the  concept  of  the 
press  as  an  instrument  of  pub 
lie  policy. 

Moral  Obligations 

The  approved  text  follows: 

“This  right  of  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression  also  confers  upon  all 
who  enjoy  it  the  moral  obliga¬ 
tion  to  tell  the  truth  without 
prejudice  and  to  spread  knowl¬ 
edge  without  malicious  intent; 
to  facilitate  the  solution  of  the 
economic,  social  and  humani¬ 
tarian  problems  of  the  world;  to 
help  promote  respect  for  human 
rights  and  fundamental  free¬ 


doms  without  arbitrary  discrim¬ 
ination;  to  help  maintain  inter¬ 
national  peace  and  security  and 
to  counteract  the  persistent 
spreading  of  false  or  distorted 
reports  which  provoke  hatred  or 
prejudice  against  states,  persons 
or  groups  of  different  race,  lan¬ 
guage,  religion  or  philosophical 
conviction  or  which  confuse  the 
people  of  the  world,  aggravate 
relations  between  nations  or 
otherwise  threaten  and  destroy 
the  fruits  of  the  common  vic¬ 
torious  struggle  of  nations 
against  the  Nazi,  Fascist  and 
Japanese  aggressions  during  the 
last  war.” 

Methods  of  implementing 
these  “moral”  obligations  were 
not  seriously  discussed  by  the 
subcommission,  except  insofar 
as  they  could  be  put  into  effect 
by  the  studies  recommended. 

Whether  or  not  these  moral 
duties  may  become  legal  duties 
as  well,  will  be  indicated  at  the 
world  press  conference  where 
the  social  responsibilities  of  the 
press  will  figure  prominently  on 
the  agenda. 

Debate  showed  that  the  in- 
( Continued  on  page  76) 


Finnegan  Draft  Used 
In  Treaty  with  Italy 


WASHINGTON— In  two  moves 

this  week,  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  showed  its  concern  with 
freedom  of  the  press  abroad. 

A  free  press  section  was  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  treaty  of  friendship, 
commerce  and  navigation  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and 
Italy,  a  pact  that  will  remain  in 
force  10  years,  if  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 

A  diplomatic  note  later  in  the 
week  accused  Rumania  of  vio¬ 
lating  the  free  press  clause  of 
the  peace  treaty,  asserting: 

"Through  the  inequitable  dis¬ 
tribution  of  newsprint,  the  de¬ 
nial  of  freedom  to  print,  publish 
and  distribute,  and  by  various 
other  artifices  and  official  cen¬ 
sorship,  the  legitimate  Opposi¬ 
tion  press  was  relegated  to  a 
point  of  virtual  extinction.” 

The  State  Department  said 
"no  extensive  freedom  of  the 
press”  clause  was  necessary  in 
the  Friendship  Treaty  with  Italy 
because  that  country  has  “as 
broad  a  freedom  of  the  press  as 
we  have.” 

The  press  section,  although 
giving  no  details  or  method  of 
operation,  was  “influenced”  by 
the  Finnegan  Draft,  which  was 
prepared  by  Richard  E.  Finne¬ 
gan,  Chicago  publisher,  at  the 
request  of  Under  Secretary  of 
State  William  Benton,  who  has 
since  resigned.  Benton  wanted 
a  statement  of  policy  and  opera¬ 
tion  of  aims  for  freedom  of  the 
press  and  information. 

A  State  Department  spokes¬ 
man  said  that  United  States  del¬ 
egates  did  not  feel  any  exten¬ 
sive  freedom  of  press  and  infor¬ 
mation  provisions  were  neces¬ 
sary  because  the  Italian  consti¬ 
tution  and  the  Peace  Treaty  al¬ 
ready  provide  sufficient  protec¬ 
tion. 

The  treaty  states: 

“The  High  Contracting  Parties 
declare  their  adherence  to  the 


principles  of  freedom  of  the 
press  and  of  free  interchange  of 
information.  To  this  end,  na¬ 
tionals,  corporations  and  associ¬ 
ations  of  either  High  Contracting 
Party  shall  have  the  right,  with¬ 
in  the  territories  of  the  other 
High  Contracting  Party,  to  en¬ 
gage  in  such  activities  as  writ¬ 
ing,  reporting  and  gathering  of 
information  for  dissemination  to 
the  public,  and  shall  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  of  transmission  of  material 
to  be  used  abroad  for  publication 
by  the  press,  radio,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  and  other  means. 

"The  nationals,  corporations 
and  associations  of  either  High 
Contracting  Party  shall  enjoy 
freedom  of  publication  in  the 
territories  of  the  other  High 
Contracting  Party,  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  laws  and 
regulations,  upon  the  same  terms 
as  nationals,  corporations  or  as¬ 
sociations  of  such  other  High 
Contracting  Party.  The  term  ‘in¬ 
formation’,  as  used  in  this  para¬ 
graph,  shall  include  all  forms  of 
written  communications,  print¬ 
ed  matter,  motion  pictures,  re¬ 
cordings  and  photographs.” 

Agency  Man  Describes 
Advertising  in  Italy 
BARGAINING  for  rates  is  part 

of  the  advertising  business  in 
Italy,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  Robinson  Murray,  vice- 
president  of  Irwin  Vladimir  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  to  his  New  York  office. 

Murray  said  he  found  rela¬ 
tively  little  advertising  in  Italy 
and  he  commented  that  the  170 
publications  have  few  pages  and 
are  poorly  printed. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  three 
important  firms  represent  all 
but  a  half  dozen  independent 
newspapers  and  that  one  of 
these  firms  controls  the  rates  in 
papers  having  nearly  80%  of 
the  circulation. 


II 


Gen.  Mac  Arthur 
Explains  Denial 
Of  Credentials 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  this 
week  explained  that  he  had  de¬ 
nied  credentials  to  Newsweek’s 
correspondent,  Compton  Paken- 
ham,  on  the  grounds  that  he 
had  shown  “marked  antipathy’’ 
toward  American  policy  and 
had  associated  with  “reaction¬ 
ary  Japanese.” 

The  General's  views  were  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  cable  to  Malcolm 
Muir,  publisher  of  the  magazine, 
who  had  termed  MacArthur’s 
action  in  excluding  Pakenham  a 
"serious  blow  to  freedom  of  the 
press.” 

Asking  Newsweek  to  assign 
“another  competent  correspond¬ 
ent,’’  MacArthur  told  Muir 
“there  is  no  basis  whatsoever 
for  your  suggestion  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  is  in  any  way 
involved,  or  that  the  critical  edi¬ 
torial  policies  of  Newsweek 
have  bearing  upon  the  matter.” 

“I  doubt.”  the  General  added, 
“that  the  Allied  pre^s  enjoys 
anywhere  in  the  world  greater 
freedom  in  the  gathering  and 
dissemination  of  the  news  than 
it  does  here  in  Tokyo.” 

The  Pakenham  incident  was 
one  of  several  this  week  which 
made  correspondents  in  Tokyo 
question  whether  MacArthur 
was  using  his  military  influence 
as  a  club  against  press  criticism 
of  his  policies. 

The  General  had  instituted 
new  regulations  making  it  im¬ 
possible  for  correspondents  to 
leave  Japan  on  assignments 
elsewhere  in  the  Far  East  with¬ 
out  being  reaccredited. 

Under  these  rulings,  as  soon 
as  a  correspondent  left  Mac¬ 
Arthur’s  command,  his  living 
accommodations  were  reas¬ 
signed.  His  familv  either  had 
to  return  to  the  United  States 
during  his  absence  or  accom¬ 
pany  him. 

The  Army’s  explanation  for 
the  measure  was  that  housing 
was  so  restricted  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  establish  Japan 
as  “a  base  of  operations  for  all 
correspondents  covering  all  Ori¬ 
ental  Asia.” 

Later,  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Kenneth  C.  Rovall  modified  the 
ruling,  and  said  correspondents 
may  leave  on  30-dav  assign¬ 
ments  without  forfeiting  their 
credentials  or  their  housing. 

It  marked  one  of  the  few  in¬ 
stances  on  record  in  which  or¬ 
ders  of  MacArthur  have  been 
countermanded  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Army.  The  direc¬ 
tive  was  made  public  a  few 
hours  after  U.  S.  Senator  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Knowland  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  assistant  publisher  of  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  had  taken  is¬ 
sue  with  MacArthur  in  a  speech 
on  Capitol  HiM.  Appeals  and 
complaints  had  been  pouring 
into  the  Army  Department  of¬ 
fices  for  several  weeks. 

Complaints  from  Tokyo  were 
so  numerous.  Gen.  Eisenhower 
told  Washington  correspondents, 
that  the  Armv  decided  to  pro¬ 
mulgate  new  regulations  “which 
should  result  in  putting  an  end 
to  protests  from  any  theater.” 

But  correspondents  in  Tokyo 


were  still  dissatisfied.  Referring 
to  the  Army  Department’s  new 
order,  William  Costello,  Colum¬ 
bia  Broadcasting  System  corre¬ 
spondent.  said; 

“Incredulous  newsmen  agreed 
the  proposal  is  utterly  unwork¬ 
able.  One  writer  protested  that 
a  round-trip  by  steamer  to  Ba¬ 
tavia  takes  34  days  for  travel 
alone.  Another  flatly  labelled 
the  suggestion  as  ridiculous.” 

Pakenham  had  been  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States  when 
he  was  informed  that  his  appli¬ 
cation  for  reaccreditation  to  Ja¬ 
pan  had  been  personally  denied 
bv  MacArthur,  who  deemed 
him  a  “disturbing  influence.” 

Newsweek  pointed  out  that 
Pakenham  was  under  instruc¬ 
tions  to  report  what  all  Japa¬ 
nese.  including  reactionaries, 
were  thinking. 

CostePo  indicated  the  feeling 
of  other  Tokyo  corre.spondents 
on  MacArthur’s  explanation 
when  he  said  “newsmen  shud¬ 
dered  to  think  they  might  be 
classified  officiallv  in  character, 
fitness  and  professional  ability 
by  the  kind  of  company  they 
keep.” 

■ 

Mrs.  Boftttirrer  Runs 
Arizona  Times 

Phoextx.  Ariz. — A  front-page 
“announcement”  in  the  Arizona 
Times  this  week  disclosed  that 
John  Boettiffer  has  resigned  as 
editor  and  publisher  and  Anna 
Roosevelt  Boettiger  has  as¬ 
sumed  full  control  of  the  news¬ 
paper. 

It  stated  Boettiser  is  “desir¬ 
ous  of  devoting  his  efforts  to 
other  work,  the  nature  of  which 
he  will  disclose  shortly.” 

Over  recent  months,  in  antici¬ 
pation  of  the  present  move.  Mrs. 
Boettiger,  daughter  of  the  late 
President  Franklin  D.  Roose¬ 
velt.  generally  assumed  top  di¬ 
rection  of  the  Times  from  her 
husband,  it  was  explained. 

Boettiger  was  ouoted;  “Anna 
and  I  are  nroud  of  the  fact  that 
with  the  heln  of  otir  wonderful 
staff  and  of  the  people  of  Phoe¬ 
nix  and  Arizona,  we  have  been 
able  to  develop  the  Times  to  a 
point  of  success  where  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  me  to  carrv  on  with 
other  activities  which  I  have 
wanted  to  do.” 

The  Times  recently  secured  a 
S200  non  loan  from  Valiev  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  on  five  nromissorv 
notes,  to  be  naid  off  before  Dec. 
10.  10fi2.  The  rncrtaaffe  was 
signed  by  W.  J.  O’Brien,  vice- 
president.  Arizona  Times.  Inc., 
and  attested  by  Denison  Kitchel, 
secretary. 

Lawyers  Use 
Ad  CamjDaign 

South  Bend,  Ind.  —  Members 
of  the  legal  profession  _  seldom 
advertise,  but  attorneys  here 
have  decided  to  sponsor  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  in  the  Tri¬ 
bune. 

The  ad  series  is  being  placed 
and  carried  under  the  name  of 
the  St.  Joseph  County  Bar  Asso¬ 
ciation.  The  first  ad  appeared 
Sunday.  Jan.  25,  under  the  head¬ 
ing:  “See  Your  Lawyer  FIRST 
.  .  .  And  RELAX!”  Other  ads 
will  follow  every  other  Sunday. 


Effort  to  Void 
Woltman's 
Award  Fails 

A  demand  for  rescinding  last 
year’s  Pulitzer  Prize  award  to 
Frederick  Woltman,  New  York 
World-Telegram  reporter,  was 
rejected  this  week  by  Dean 
Carl  W.  Ackerman  of  Columbia 
University  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  with  the  statement 
that  no  degree  or  award  had 
ever  been  rescinded  by  author¬ 
ity  of  the  trustees. 

The  attack  on  Woltman’s 
prize,  which  he  won  for  his 
coverage  of  communist  activi¬ 
ties,  was  made  by  Clyde  R.  Mil¬ 
ler,  associate  professor  of  edu¬ 
cation  at  Columbia,  for  Wolt¬ 
man’s  report  on  the  meeting  of 
the  Methodist  Federation  for  So¬ 
cial  Action  in  Kansas  City  last 
December.  Woltman  had  charac¬ 
terized  the  meeting  as  favoring 
the  communist  party  line. 

In  refusing  to  “initiate  an 
action  which  would  be  incom¬ 
patible  with  our  academic  heri¬ 
tage,”  Dean  Ackerman  stated 
that  he  was  not  expressing  an 
opinion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Wolt¬ 
man’s  articles  and  that  the  is¬ 
sues  raised  in  Dr.  Miller’s  let¬ 
ter  were  “matters  of  opinion.” 

Miller,  who  is  a  New  York 
officer  of  the  unofficial  Method¬ 
ist  organization,  wrote  his  at¬ 
tack  on  Woltman’s  articles  in 
the  form  of  a  letter  to  Dean 
Ackerman  from  a  fellow  faculty 
member. 

“I  have  seldom  seen,”  he 
charged,  “such  deliberate  dis¬ 
tortion  of  facts  and  such  mali¬ 
cious  propaganda  in  more  than 
25  years  of  experience  as  a 
working  newspaperman  and  as 
a  college  teacher  specializing  in 
the  study  of  public  opinion  and 
the  analysis  of  propaganda.” 

Dr.  Miller  did  not  quote  any 
examples  of  the  distortion  he 
charged  from  Woltman’s  arti¬ 
cles,  but  he  attacked  the  head¬ 
lines  run  with  one  of  the  arti¬ 
cles  and  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  in  the  World-Telegram. 

In  the  newspaper’s  story  on 
Miller’s  demand  and  Dean  Ack¬ 
erman’s  rejection  of  it,  the 
World-Telegram  quoted  a  let¬ 
ter  from  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  social  action  meeting.  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Schoefield,  editor  of 
adult  publications,  Methodist 
Church  Board  of  Education, 
praising  Woltman’s  “very  fair 
job  of  reporting  the  closing 
day’s  session  and  interpreting 
the  whole  meeting”  and  stat¬ 
ing,  “I  appreciate  your  kind  of 
reporting.” 

“The  story  cited  Dr.  Miller’s 
activities  at  the  meeting  and 
charged  that  for  at  least  10 
years  he  had  been  an  “active 
apologist  for  the  Communist 
Party  and  communist  fronts.” 

Commenting  to  E&P,  Woltman 
classified  Dr.  Miller’s  letter  as 
a  “self-serving  document”  to 
use  Columbia  University  and  its 
board  of  trustees  as  a  “spring¬ 
board  to  publicity.” 

The  occasion,  he  noted,  is 
merely  the  latest  of  a  series  of 
disagreements  between  Miller 
and  the  World-Telegram  on 
communism,  dating  back  to  1941 
or  earlier. 


AP  in  the  Movies 

Some  oi  the  profits  from  g 
motion  picture  story  of  thi 
Associated  Press  will  go  to  th« 
employes'  pension  fund,  it 
was  announced  this  week 
The  film  history  oi  the  lOQ. 
year-old  news-gathering  or¬ 
ganization  will  be  based  on 
Kent  Cooper's  “Barriari 
Down”  and  Oliver  Gramling'i 
"The  AP.  the  Story  of  Newi,* 
Tony  Owen,  former  Chicago 
newspaperman,  concluded  tko 
deal  for  the  picture,  which  will 
be  released  by  Columbia 
Pictures. 

Inez  Robb  Wins 
Holmes  Award 

Inez  Robb  is  the  winner  of  the 
1947  George  R.  Ho.mes  Memo¬ 
rial  Award  for  distinguished 
work  by  an  International  News 
Service  reporter. 

Mrs.  Robb  was  selected  by  a 
committee  of  judges  on  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  her  coverage  of  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Princess  Elizabeth  to 
Prince  Philip  Mountbatten. 

Mrs.  Robb  is  the  first  woman 
correspondent  to  win  the  tro¬ 
phy,  which  was  established  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of 
Holmes,  who  died  in  1938  after 
serving  more  than  two  decades 
as  Washington  manager  of  INS. 

Formal  presentation  of  the 
award  was  made  to  Mrs.  Robb 
this  week  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  her  associates. 

Others  Nominated 

Her  work  on  the  royal  wed¬ 
ding  was  cited  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  The  vast  complexities 
of  the  ceremony,  the  enormous 
difficulties  in  reporting  and 
transmission  that  were  involved, 
plus  the  tremendous  competition 
offered  by  the  cream  of  news¬ 
paper  and  press  association  cor¬ 
respondents  from  all  over  the 
world  were  taken  into  consid¬ 
eration. 

Selection  of  Mrs.  Robb  as  the 
winner  was  decided  upon  after 
consideration  of  various  nomi¬ 
nations.  These  included  the 
stories  written  by  Kenneth  L 
Dixon  on  arrival  of  the  first 
American  war  dead  from  the 
Pacific;  the  joint  work  of  Piene 
J.  Huss  and  James  L.  Kilgallo 
in  their  coverage  of  the  Unitw 
Nations,  and  the  work  of  Wil 
liam  K.  Hutchinson,  chief  « 
the  Washington  bureau,  and 
Bob  Considine,  for  his  daily 
comments  on  the  news. 

Mrs.  Robb  was  born  InH 
Callaway  in  California  aw 
grew  up  in  Idaho.  Her  fi™ 
newspaper  job  was  with  we 
Evening  Capital  News  in  Boise 
where  she  served  as  high  schoo 
reporter.  After  two  years  at 
the  University  of  Idaho  she 
transferred  to  the  University  oi 
Missouri.  , 

After  graduation,  she  wotW 
for  the  Tulsa  (Okla.) 
World,  then  moved  to  Chi^ 
and  finally  to  New  York,  whw 
for  10  years  she  was  society 
editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
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HOW  CARTOONISTS  TREATED  PASSING  OF  ONE  OF  THEIR  GREAT  SUBJECTS 
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INDIA'S  JUGGERNAUT  MORE  THAN  BLOOD  SPILLED  ASHES 

Vauphn  Shocniakt*r.  Chicaiio  Daily  St'zi's  tlriice  I-tussc-ll,  Los  AiificU's  Tioios  Edmutit!  DutTy,  Roltimoro  (Md.)  Sun 


Indian  Politico  Expects 
Newsmen  at  Dawn 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO — Indian  political  per-  very  accessible,  but  you  must 
sonalities  are  extremely  easy  adjust  yourself  to  them,  rather 
to  meet,  compared  with  govern-  than  them  to  you,”  he  added, 
ment  officials  in  Talbot  evinced  great  interest 

other  countries,  Chicago's  “cold  type”  news- 

but  correspond-  papers,  published  under  ingen- 

ents  sometimes  ious  “printerless”  methods  dur- 

have  to  use  odd  '  '8  ing  the  current  strike  of  print 

devices  to  ar-  *  ers.  He  said  he  has  seen  only 

range  such  one  other  newspaper  equally  as 

meetings.  Phil-  jt  ingenious  in  his  travels  abroad, 

lips  Talbot.  Chi-  *5!^  That  is  the  Sind  Observer,  Eng- 

cago  Daily  News  lish-language  standard  size  four- 

Foreign  Service,  B  page  daily,  published  without 

remarked  upon  m  H  headlines  or  editorials  in  Kar- 

returning  from  ^BL  capital  of  Pakistan. 

India  after  two  The  Observer  sets  its  leads  in 

years  in  the  Far  miKni  without 

East  laiooi  headlines,  making  it  a  copy- 

For  instance,  to  have  a  good  Tajjjot  told  E&P. 

interview  with  72-year-old  Val-  ^nd  editorials  were 

labhbhai  Patel,  correspondents  dropped  by  government  order 

frequently  have  to  meet  him  ^hen  it^  was  decreed^  that  they 

before  dawn,  Talbot  stated,  and  inflammatory,  he  ex- 

go  on  the  venerable  statesman’s  Pramea. 
morning  exercise  walk.  Patel.  Censorship  Not  Serious 

ind^ntally  is  Deputy  Prime  Generally  speaking,  however. 

of  censorship  has  not  blen  a  major 

Minister  also  Information  Mm-  problem,  either  in  Pakistan  or 
Minister  for  the  f^dia,  as  far  as  foreign  corre- 
IS  generally  ^pondents  are  concern^,  Talbot 
observed.  “Although  some  gov- 
Congress  Party.  ernment  officials  have  expressed 

Interviewed  on  Walk  their  displeasure  with  the  type 

Patel  starts  his  morning  walk  of  story  going  out,”  he  said, 
>t  4:30  a.m.  in  the  summer  and  “they  haven't,  to  my  knowledge, 
8  a.m.  in  the  winter,  covering  seriously  interfered  with  the 
three  miles  in  an  hour.  Talbot  news  work  of  any  correspond- 
aid,  giving  an  opportunity  for  ent.” 

party  followers  to  meet  him  and  During  the  disturbances  in 
^ansact  business  and  permit-  India,  it  became  increasingly 
a  newspaperman  to  get  in  difficult  to  get  news  copy  out, 
•bout  30  minutes  of  interview-  except  through  the  main  cable 
jog-  "If  the  correspondent  tries  heads.  New  Delhi,  Bombay  and 
to  reach  Patel  later  in  the  day  Karachi,  Talbot  stated.  “Be¬ 
st  his  office,  he  is  lucky  to  have  cause  of  the  disruption,  tele- 
•  five-minute  audience,”  said  graphic  service  virtually  col- 

lapsed  in  the  troubled  areas  and 
Indian  political  leaders  are  correspondents  away  from  head- 
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quarters,  more  or  less,  were 
forced  to  send  their  stories  to 
cable  heads  by  air,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

Talbot  said  Indian  and  Pak¬ 
istan  newspapers  operate  under 
fairly  strict  rules.  “Transgres¬ 
sors  are  required  to  post  se 
curity  bonds  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  may  require  to  be  for¬ 
feited,”  he  said,  “but  the  gov¬ 
ernment  leaders  regard  the  na¬ 
tive  press  as  being  very  influ¬ 
ential:  so  much  so,  they  find  it 
necessary  to  reduce  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  public  opinion  on  occa¬ 
sion.” 

Problems  Thrashed  Out 

Foreign  correspondents  had 
occasional  brushes  with  govern¬ 
ment  authorities  in  both  India 
and  Pakistan  over  censorship, 
he  pointed  out.  “But  the  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Association 
raised  the  correspondents’  com¬ 
plaints  with  the  government 
and  a  good  many  of  the  diffi¬ 
culties  were  thrashed  out  at 
the  highest  levels,”  said  Talbot. 

“Different  ones  had  different 
experiences,”  he  added.  “I 
never  had  any  trouble  with 
censorship  myself.  Under  the 
existing  Indian  government,  lo¬ 
cal  authorities  can  sometimes 
interfere  with  transmission  of 
stories  if  they  regard  them  as 
censorable.  Actually,  it  has  not 
been  done  too  often.” 

For  national  reasons,  the  in¬ 
digenous  languages  are  about  to 
be  used  much  more.  Talbot  told 
E&P.  While  English  has  been 
adequate  in  the  past,  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  correspondents  may  find 
the  going  tough  without  kowl- 
ed£e  of  some  Indian  language, 
he  said.  Talbot,  as  a  Fellow  of 
low  of  the  Institute  of  Current 
World  Affairs,  studied  Urdu  at 
the  University  of  London,  before 
he  went  to  India,  where  he  later 
mastered  the  Urdu  language. 

Talbot  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  his  fellow  correspond¬ 
ents  in  the  Far  East,  asserting 
that  most  American  newsmen 
were  trying  to  tell  a  straight 
story  of  a  complicated  situation. 


under  most  trying  circum¬ 
stances.  Problems  of  becoming 
adjusted  to  climate,  style  of  life 
and  eating  are  difficult,  he  ex- 
p  ained,  stating  the  “casualty” 
list  among  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  has  been  high,  from  the 
standpoint  of  those  who  have 
had  to  return  to  U.S.  or  Eng¬ 
land  because  of  illnesses  con¬ 
tracted  in  India. 

“The  last  two  hot  weathers 
have  been  extremely  busy 
ones.”  he  added,  “with  the 
British  Cabinet  delegation  work¬ 
ing  out  the  ‘A  Plan’  for  trans¬ 
ferring  of  power  in  1946,  and 
the  Independent  Plan  and  its 
developments  last  year.  Both 
came  at  a  time  when  normally 
everything  comes  to  a  virtual 
halt  during  the  blistering  hot 
months.” 

The  Indian  press  has  given 
considerable  play  to  United  Na¬ 
tions’  activities  coming  out  of 
Lake  Success.  N.  Y.,  he  said, 
with  particular  emphasis  on 
problems  dealing  with  colored 
races,  colonial  countries  of  the 
world  and  the  Far  East. 

“Newspapers  of  India  are 
serviced  very  heavily  by  Reu¬ 
ters,”  said  Talbot.  “The  Amer¬ 
ican  news  agencies  have  so  far 
found  it  impossible  to  get  equal 
communication  facilities.” 

Talbot  is  home  to  “get  ac¬ 
quainted’’  again  with  U.S.  and 
to  give  lectures  about  the  Far 
East. 

Commenting  upon  Gandhi’s 
death,  Talbot  said  the  frail 
little  man  had  repeatedly  as¬ 
serted  his  willingness  to  lay 
down  his  life  if  that  would  help 
restore  peace  between  the  Hin¬ 
dus  and  Moslems. 

“India’s  saintly  leader  was  in 
such  a  mood  when  I  talked  with 
him  just  seven  weeks  ago.” 

Gandhi  held  public  prayers 
nearly  every  afternoon. 

“At  the  end  of  devotions,”  he 
said,  “Gandhi  regularly  made  a 
short  speech.  Reporters  cov¬ 
ered  these  talks  daily  because 
many  of  India’s  most  important 
political  developments  were  re¬ 
vealed  in  them.” 


fretentioiiA  ad  a 


Slid  ’ 


Ted,  Nestles’  Pal 
Is  Just  Plain  People 


By  James  L  Collings 

NO.  247  PARK  AVE.  is  the 

golden  egg  in  the  business 
world’s  henyard.  Oh,  sure  it  is. 

You  should  see  this  monu¬ 
ment  money’s  built,  then  you’d 
believe  us. 

Gliding  Models 

’There  are  fat-billing  adver¬ 
tising  agencies  there,  expensive 
suits  covering  Miami  tans,  au¬ 
thoritative  voices  cultured  by 
Harvard,  and  Powers’  models 
gliding  in  and  out,  with  their 
starved  looks,  hour-glass  waists 
and  cosmetic  smearings. 

Why,  there  are  even  powder 
rooms  for  my  deah.  These  go 
with  every  other  lush-plus  9- 
to-5  den. 

It’s  an  address.  It’s  a  building 
with  spats,  cane  and  top  hat, 
don’t  you  know,  old  fellow,  and 
all  that.  It’s  an  environment  of 
plenty;  the  place  reeks  of  E. 
Post  proprieties  and  A.  Carne- 
gie-size  deals. 

It’s  also  the  home  of  Edward 
Bruce  (Ted)  Noakes,  who  be¬ 
longs,  in  an  exec  sort  of  way, 
to  Cecil  &  Presbrey,  which  han¬ 
dles  everything  from  dentures 
to  business  machines. 

And  that.  Junior,  is  the 
strange  part  of  today’s  para¬ 
graphs. 

Cutie  and  Nugichukki 

For  Ted,  the  Nestles  and 
British  Overseas  Airways  Corp. 
huckster,  is  such  a  contrasty 
proposition  ( even  discounting 
40%  for  our  impressionistic  ex¬ 
aggeration  of  No.  247)  when 
stacked  up  alongside  his  head¬ 
quarters  and  all  it  so  lavishly 
represents  that  there  exists  the 
same  absurd  kind  of  relation¬ 
ship  that  exists  between  a  hula- 
hula  cutie  and  Mrs.  Nugichuk¬ 
ki,  FHA  igloo  tenant. 

He  doesn’t  wear  Countess 
Mara  ties,  he’s  no  Ivy  Leaguer 
(he  turn^  down  college  for  a 
job),  he’s  unpretentious  as  a 
stick  and  modest  as  a  $40  suit. 
And  he’s  quiet  of  tongue,  this 
guy. 

There’s  no  swagger,  no  hol¬ 
ler,  no  fast  buck,  no  tan,  no — 
hey,  come  now,  Mr.  Ted. 
whatcha  doin’  over  there  on 
Park  Ave.  with  all  them  swells 
anyhow! 

Before  he  can  answer  that, 
here  are  more  lettuce  trimmings 
on  him.  straight  from  the  salad 
bowl.  EBN  is  tall  and  done  in 
gray:  gray  suit,  gray  hair,  gray 
manners,  subdued  gray  tones 
splashed  all  over  his  personality 
and  a  gray  outlook  on  the  Long 
Island  Railroad,  which  as  often 
as  not  carries  him  between  New 
York  City  and  Douglaston,  L.  I., 
his  home  territory. 

He’s  as  inconspicuous  on  the 
247  scene  as  a  wood  thrush 
placed  smack  against  autumnal 
foliage,  and  just  as  docile,  in 
spite  of  his  claim  that  he’s  often 


a  blunt  and  forthright  person, 
watch  out. 

The  man  is  a  calm  45,  has 
four  kids,  serves  the  agency  as 
exec  veepee,  is  a  fervent  mem¬ 
ber  of  an  airline’s  100,000-mile 
club  (although  his  father  was 


Edward  B.  (Ted)  Noakes 

killed  in  a  plane  crash),  has  an 
office  flowing  with  seascapes 
and  littered  with  clients’  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  a  monstrous  appetite 
for  candy  bars. 

Bars  by  Nestles,  that  is.  That 
account  and  British  Overseas 
Airways  are  his  loot.  All  dur¬ 
ing  our  brief  confessional,  he 
sweet-toothed  through  bar  after 
bar,  until  it  verged  on  the  sac¬ 
rilegious,  saints  be  praised. 
This  drooling  checker  stopped 
counting  after  he  had  nibbled 
four  or  so. 

Now  that  it’s  established  Ted 
is  plain  people,  let’s  give  him 
his  say,  which  say  he  was  about 
to  give  back  there  when  asked 
re  his  association  with  the  Park 
Avenooers. 

He  talks  with  Indiana-earthi- 
ness. 

“Me?”  he  gives,  “you’ll  find 
there’s  no  story  in  me.  I’m  a 
very  uninteresting  person.” 

He  smiled,  and  when  he 
smiles  the  left  side  of  his  upper 
lip  curls  as  though  it  just  had 
a  hotfoot. 

He  said  that,  well,  if  you  in¬ 
sist,  “I  came  to  the  Frank  Pres¬ 
brey  Co.  in  June  of  ’29.”  Cecil 
came  along  in  1939  for  the  mer¬ 
ger. 

“I  was  an  account  executive 
then,”  he  continued,  “and  in 
the  19  years  I  have  been  with 
the  company  most  of  my  work 
has  consisted  of  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  have  put  in  time  on 
Shr^ded  Wheat,  White  Rock, 
Lipton  Tea,  Cunard  White  Star 
and,  of  course,  Nestles  and 
BOAC.” 

His  assignment  now  is  to 
keep  the  latter  two  accounts 
happy,  advise  his  six  associates 
on  others  and  help  out  on  the 
plans  board. 

“You  see,  there’s  nothing  un¬ 


usual  in  all  this.  I  don’t  know 
why  you  want  me  in  your  book. 
I’m  very  average — I  belong  to  a 
golf  club,  vote  a  split  ticket, 
smoke  two  packs  of  cigarettes 
a  day  and  figure  the  breaks  have 
put  me  in  this  position.” 

His  lip  had  another  hotfoot 
after  this  little  piece. 

“But  say,”  he  perked  up, 
“maybe  you’d  like  to  know  why 
BOAC  and  Nestles  are  such 
heavy  users  of  newspapers.” 

’That  would  be  nice,  Ted. 

“Well,”  he  explained,  “BOAC 
has  about  70%  of  its  allotted 
space  in  newspapers  because  of 
the  factor  of  flexibility.  I  mean 
by  that  that  changing  sched¬ 
ules  and  rates,  and  seasonal 
aspects,  call  for  newspapers. 

“By  employing  this  medium, 
there’s  less  waste  and  we  reach 
the  likely  prospects.  Most  im¬ 
portant,  probably,  is  the  fact 
that  we  must  concentrate  our 
advertising  on  the  eastern  sea¬ 
board.” 

And  Nestles,  Ted? 

Sunday  Comics  Fan 

“That’s  easy,”  he  went  on. 
“This  company  in  normal  times 
runs  40-50%  in  newspapers,  and 
it  is  especially  strong  on  Sun¬ 
day  comics,  which  have  an  ap¬ 
peal  for  the  whole  family. 

“Now,  since  the  war,  national 
advertising  has  been  somewhat 
curtailed  because  of  the  scarcity 
of  products  and  the  high  price 
of  raw  materials.  But  what 
advertising  we  do  meets  local 
market  conditions.” 

He  thought  that  over  a  mo¬ 
ment.  He  bit  into  his  bar.— 
“Are  you  sure  you  won’t  have 
one?”  he  asked. 

No  thanks,  Ted. 

Then  the  phone  rang.  He  put 
the  bar  down,  and  switched  in¬ 
to  another  mood,  this  one  not 
by  Nestles  or  BOAC. 

The  caller  said  something 
funny  and  Ted  roared. 

“Say,”  he  said  to  his  caller, 
“did  you  hear  the  one  about 
the  bridegroom?  “It’s  like  this 
— ”  and  he  proceeded  with  the 
details. 

It’s  a  blushing  shame  the  post 
office  won’t  let  us  tell  you  the 
joke — not  a  bad  one  at  that. 
You’ll  just  have  to  get  it  from 
Ted  himself. 

But  at  least  now  you  know 
what  he  does  over  there  with 
all  them  swells. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Prepares 
New  Navy  Campaign 

“The  Navy  has  a  real  busi¬ 
ness  proposition  for  young  men 
who  want  to  ‘go  places’  ”  is  the 
slogan  of  the  nationwide  news¬ 
paper  campaign  prepared  by  the 
Advertising  (Council  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  U.S.  Navy.  De¬ 
signed  to  recruit  young  men  of 
intelligence  and  dependability 
for  the  Navy,  12  advertisements 
stress  the  advantages  offered  by 
Navy  training. 

Proof  sheets  have  been  sent 
to  1,800  daily  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  and  to 
all  Navy  Recruiting  Stations. 
Free  mats  are  available  through 
Western  Newspaper  Union. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  pre¬ 
pared  the  advertisements  under 
the  direction  of  Clement  H. 
Watson.  Henry  C.  Wehde,  Jr., 
is  the  Council’s  staff  executive 
on  the  campaign. 


White  Plains 
To  Sponsor 
Brand  'Parade' 

White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  hu  bt- 
come  the  first  community  to 
schedule  an  educational  pig. 
gram  patterned  on  the  Grea. 
field  (Mass.)  project,  acconUu 
to  announcement  by  Henry  l 
Abt,  president  of  the  Brand 
Names  Foundation,  Inc. 

The  decision  to  hold  a  10^ 
“Parade  of  Progress”  propaa 
in  May,  built  around  the  ilo. 
gan,  ‘“The  Best  In  the  Land 
When  You  Buy  By  Brand,”  wa 
made  at  the  January  meetiiii 
of  the  retail  division  of  tlit 
Civic  and  Business  Federation 
of  White  Plains. 

Tentative  plans  call  for  active 
participation  by  all  civic  organ 
izations  as  well  as  businea 
firms.  Among  the  events  plan¬ 
ned  are  window  display  con¬ 
tests,  newspaper  and  radio  ad 
vertising  contests,  a  consumer 
school,  a  style  show,  contests 
for  younger  children,  an  auto 
show,  displays  by  local  indus¬ 
try  and  demonstrations  by  mu¬ 
nicipal  agencies. 

In  addition  to  White  Plains, 
business  groups  in  many  other 
towns  are  studying  the  Green¬ 
field  manual  and  sound  film 
with  a  view  to  organizing  “Pa¬ 
rade  of  Progress”  programs,  Mr, 
Abt  said. 

■ 

Iwo  Jima  Humdrum 
After  Bobsled  Thrill 

St.  Moritz — When  E.  G.  (RedI 
Valens,  head  of  the  United 
Press  Olympic  Games  bureau 
here,  reported  under  fire  the 
bombing  raids  on  Iwo  Jimi 
and  the  infantry  fighting  on 
Okinawa,  where  his  wounds 
brought  him  a  Purple  Heart,  he 
thought  he  knew  what  real 
thrills  were. 

But  he  changed  his  mind  this 
week  after  shooting  the  Cresta 
bobsled  run  alone,  a  drop  down 
a  narrow,  twisting  road  of  ban 
blue  ice  at  speeds  that  reached 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  a  minute 

Valens  did  it,  he  said,  to  be 
able  to  report  what  it  was  like 
Now,  he  added,  what  he  went 
through  in  the  Pacific  seems 
humdrum. 

As  he  prepared  for  the  run 
down  the  Cresta,  two  bits  of  in 
formation  came  to  mind.  One 
was  that  the  sleds,  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds  of  heavy  steel 
are  called  skeletons.  The  other 
was  the  saying  about  the  sport: 
“One  man’s  suicide  is  another 
man’s  fun.” 

a 

Senigo  to  N.  Y.  Times 

Mark  E.  Senigo,  for  the  past 
year  publicity  manager  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  Ameri 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  h- 
sociation,  has  joined  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  of  the  N*® 
York  Times. 

■ 

7-Section  Paper 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— A  new 
program  of  dividing  the  Sur*^ 
edition  of  the  Salt  Lake  CU) 
Tribune  into  seven  sectioru 
started  Feb.  1. 
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Chicago  Sun-Times 
publishes  9  Editions 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO— The  reading  public 
a  revamped  Sun  and 
mes  staff  were  rapidly  be¬ 
coming  acquainted  with  this 
ritys  first  all-day  newspaper  as 
Vl^hall  Field's  morning  and 
evening  tabloids  merged  opera- 
-jons  here  this  week. 

The  Sun  and  Times  was  un¬ 
dergoing  its  "shakedown”  cruise 
*-ith  nine  editions,  starting 
with  a  "country  bulldog"  at  6 
pm.  to  cover  outlying  towns 
and  mail  circulation.  It  was 
given  limited  newsstand  sale. 

96-Page  Paper 

Starting  with  a  64-page  paper 
Monday,  the  Sun  and  Times 
jumped  to  a  capacity  Wednes¬ 
day  paper  of  96  pages,  contain- 
■ns  68,0()0  lines  of  total  adver¬ 
tising. 

"It  is  too  early  to  tell  how 
much  of  the  combined  circula¬ 
tions  of  the  two  papers  will  be 
retained,”  General  Manager 
Russ  Stewart  told  E&P.  “Gen¬ 
erally  speaking,  reception  by 
the  public  and  advertisers  has 
oeen  excellent.” 

The  merger,”  Stewart  said, 
is  going  to  crystallize  our  op¬ 
eration  and  streamline  our  pro¬ 
duction  schedules  to  provide  a 
jiaximum  of  efficiency  and  a 
minimum  of  cost.” 

In  appearance  the  combined 
paper  took  on  the  typographical 
dress  of  the  Evening  Times, 
with  bolder  banner  lines  and 
headlines,  and  news  treatment 
also  followed  that  of  the  Times, 
under  direction  of  Marvin  Mc- 
(irthy,  former  Times  M.  E., 
and  Karin  Walsh,  Times  city 
editor,  now  executive  C.E. 

The  most  popular  features 
and  comics  of  both  papers  have 
been  retained.  The  women’s 
pages  were  patterned  after 
those  in  the  Sun. 

Richard  Hackenberg,  formerly 
Sun  sports  editor,  is  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  combined  paper,  with 
Gene  Kessler,  Times  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  as  columnist.  The  com¬ 
bined  news  staff  now  operates 
Jiider  the  universal  copy  desk 
system. 

Some  Executive  Changes 
Ray  Hunt  continues  as  Sun¬ 
day  editor.  Joseph  Fay,  recent- 
^  appointed  Sun  city  editor, 
womes  assistant  city  editor; 
Thomas  Daffron,  Sun  assistant 
paging  editor,  is  now  one  of 
wur  news  editors,  including 
"at  Laddin,  William  Mueller 
and  Leo  Fri^. 

Leo  Zalucha  is  news  editor  of 
ye  country  bulldog  edition. 
Torn  Howard  of  the  Times  re¬ 
gains  as  chief  photographer, 
»'th  Ralph  Frost,  Sun  chief 
PMtographer,  becoming  his  as- 
®tant.  Frederick  Kuh  con- 
™ues  as  head  of  the  London 
Hiyeau  and  the  paper’s  princi- 
pal  foreign  correspondent. 

Larry  Knott  continues  as  as- 
Jatant  advertising  director,  un- 
w  Leo  Abrams,  advertising  di- 
Mel  Barker  continues  as 
promotion  manager. 

jPITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


James  M.  Mulroy,  former  Sun 
managing  editor;  John  Padulo, 
Sun  business  manager,  and  Emil 
Garber,  Sun  circulation  promo¬ 
tion  manager,  have  resigned. 

With  the  consolidation  came 
a  15-cents-a-line  reduction  in 
the  national  open  advertising 
rate,  previously  pegged  at  $1  a 
line  for  the  combination. 

Retail  rates  were  pegged  at 
58  cents  a  line,  open,  a  drop 
of  22  cents  a  line  over  the  for 
mer  combination  rate,  and  45 
cents  a  line  for  20,000  lines  or 
over  monthly,  a  decline  of  11 
cents  over  the  old  combination. 

There  is  no  change  in  Sunday 
retail  rates,  which  remain  at  68 
cents  a  line,  open,  and  55  cents 
for  20,000  lines  or  more  a  month. 
Effective  April  4,  the  national 
open  rate  for  Sunday  will  be 
$1  a  line,  an  advance  of  15 
cents. 

600.000  Circulation 

"Our  new  advertising  rates 
are  based  on  600,000  daily  cir¬ 
culation,”  Abrams  said.  Sunday 
sales  are  reported  in  excess  of 
800,000. 

Reduction  in  personnel,  as  a 
result  of  the  merger,  was  unof- 
fically  reported  to  be  upwards 
of  300,  including  more  than  100 
in  the  editorial  department. 

Field  took  occasion  to  reply 
to  a  radio  broadcast  in  which 
John  J.  Pilch,  president  of  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union, 
boasted  that  striking  printers 
had  been  responsible  for  merg¬ 
ing  of  the  two  tabloids. 

Field  pointed  out  in  his  letter 
to  William  A.  Lee,  president  of 
Chicago  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  "great  care  has  been  exer¬ 
cised  in  not  ascribing  undue 
responsibility  to  the  typographi¬ 
cal  union”  in  announcements 
concerning  the  merger. 

“That  the  strike  of  that  un¬ 
ion  (CTU)  was  a  strong  contrib¬ 
uting  factor  there  is  no  gain¬ 
saying.”  asserted  Field. 

“There  never  was  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  demonstrate  what  might 
have  been  done  by  the  two  sepa¬ 
rate  papers  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions. 

“Mr.  Pilch  boasted  that  his 
union  had  been  responsible,  and 
even  contemplated  with  glee, 
the  possibility  that  he  might  be 
able  to  go  further  and  close 
down  the  operation  of  the  Sun 
and  Times  altogether.  That 
there  is  no  possibility  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  eventuality  while  the  Sun 
and  Times  has  the  support  of 
other  unions  is  beside  the 
point.” 

Pilch  denied  his  statement 
contained  any  suggestion  of 
glee,  gloating  or  self-congratu¬ 
lation.  He  had  said,  in  part: 

“Now  there  will  be  only  one 
daily  produced  at  the  Sun  and 
Times  building,  where  formerly 
there  were  two.  Marshall 
Field’s  casualty  rate  is  thus 
50%.  It  might  soon  rise  to  100% 
if  he  continues  his  anti-union 
warfare.” 
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5,200  in  a  Row 

St.  lohns.  Que. — The  St.  lohns 
News,  which  celebrated  the 
centenary  of  its  foundation 
this  week,  boasts  of  a  record 
that  few  other  Canadian  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  can  claim — 
5.200  consecutive  issues  with¬ 
out  o  break  for  the  past  100 
years.  The  editor  is  the  only 
English-speaking  member  of 
the  staff,  all  the  other  em¬ 
ployes  being  French-speaking 
although  the  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  English. 

Judge  Orders 
Trial  of  Issues 
In  KFS  Suit 

The  question  of  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate’s  rights  in  ter¬ 
minating  contracts  to  give  the 
New  York  Journal  -  American 
exclusivity  in  a  50-miIe  territory 
will  have  to  be  tried  on  the 
merits. 

Federal  Judge  Smith  has  re¬ 
fused  summary  judgment  on 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  and 
Hoboken  Jersey  Observer  anti¬ 
trust  suits  to  retain  KFS  comics 
they  have  been  using  several 
years.  In  a  ruling  on  arguments 
presented  in  New  Jersey,  he  de¬ 
clared  testimony  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  three  points  denied 
by  the  defendants,  King.  Hearst 
Corp.  and  Hearst  Consolidated 
Publications. 

Pending  final  determination 
of  the  suit  or  for  one  year, 
whichever  is  shorter,  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  agreed  to  con¬ 
tinue  service  of  the  disputed 
features.  The  stipulation  affects 
not  only  the  two  co-plaintiffs, 
but  also  all  other  newspapers 
in  the  50-mile  radius. 

In  refusing  summary  judg¬ 
ment,  Judge  Smith  explained, 
in  part:  “The  defendants  deny, 
first,  that  the  combination 
( Hearst  Corp.,  Journal-Ameri- 
can  and  King  Features)  violates 
the  Clayton  and  Sherman  Acts; 
second,  that  the  combination 
will  effect  an  unreasonable  re¬ 
straint  on  interstate  commerce, 
and  third,  that  the  plaintiff  will 
suffer  irreparable  injury.  It  is 
our  opinion  that  a  judgment  on 
the  issues  raised  by  these  de¬ 
nials  can  be  had  only  upon  a 
trial  of  the  action  on  the 
merits." 

■ 

Boston  Post  Gains 
After  Price  Increase 

Boston,  Mass. — Circulation  of 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  which 
has  followed  the  example  of  the 
other  Boston  papers  in  increas¬ 
ing  its  price  from  10  to  15  cents, 
has  had  a  jump  of  considerable 
size,  according  to  officials. 

Circulation  Manager  Carl  A. 
Meyer  said  his  office  was 
swamped  with  additional  or¬ 
ders  after  the  first  15-cent  edi¬ 
tion  hit  the  street  last  Sunday. 
The  paper  is  being  promoted  by 
an  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 


Evjue  Cleared, 
Rape  Nome  Ban 
Held  Invalid 

Madison,  Wis  . —  A  Wisconsin 
law  under  which  William  T. 
Evjue,  editor  of  the  Capital 
Times,  was  arrested  Nov.  2()  for 
publishing  the  name  of  a  wom¬ 
an  who  had  been  raped  was  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  Feb.  3 
by  Superior  Court  Judge  Roy 
Proctor  and  the  charges  against 
Evjue  were  dismissed. 

Pointing  out  that  no  previous 
charge  had  been  brought  under 
the  law  passed  in  1925,  Proctor 
agreed  with  the  defense  conten¬ 
tion  that  the  law  is  “ambiguous 
and  uncertain.”  The  judge  de¬ 
clared  Evjue’s  challenge  of  the 
law  was  “timely.” 

The  case  was  an  outgrowth  of 
a  sensational  affair  last  Nov.  14 
in  which  a  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  student  was  shot  to 
death  and  his  sister-in-law  kid¬ 
napped  and  raped  by  two  des¬ 
perados  with  whom  they  were 
hitch-hiking  a  ride. 

The  Capital  Times  published 
the  name  of  the  woman  involved 
in  the  case  despite  the  law 
which  forbids  identifying  any 
female  who  had  been  raped  “or 
may  have  been  raped.”  Evjue 
contended  that  incomplete  iden¬ 
tification  of  the  woman  would 
have  reflected  upon  the  mur¬ 
dered  man. 

The  judge  agreed  that: 

“Had  Mr.  Evjue  merely  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  alleged  rapee  as 
a  female  companion  of  the  mur¬ 
dered  man,  as  one  or  two  news¬ 
papers  did.  he  would  have 
placed  a  cloud  of  scandal  on 
the  murdered  man.  Mr.  Evjue 
chose  not  to  fabricate  such  a 
scandal.  Feeling  that  the  stories 
would  have  to  identify  the  girl, 
as  he  understood  the  term,  he 
felt  a  straightforward  presen¬ 
tation  the  wisest  course  of  pro¬ 
cedure.” 

“A  criminal  statute  cannot 
rest  upon  an  uncertain  founda¬ 
tion,”  the  judge  stated.  “The 
crime  and  the  elements  consti¬ 
tuting  it  must  be  so  clearly  ex¬ 
pressed  that  the  ordinary  per¬ 
son  can  intelligently  choose  in 
advance  what  course  it  is  law¬ 
ful  for  him  to  pursue.” 

■ 

Levitt  to  Direct 
Hearst  Promotion 

Robert  D.  Levitt  has  been 
appointed  director  of  Hearst 
Promotion  Enterprises,  a  newly- 
established  unit  that  will  co¬ 
ordinate  and  integrate  promo¬ 
tion  activities  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  syndicate,  news 
service,  radio  stations  and  other 
components  of  the  Hearst  Or¬ 
ganization.  Levitt  also  conti- 
ues  to  serve  as  general  man¬ 
ager  of  promotion  for  the 
American  Weekly,  Puck  —  The 
Comic  Weekly,  and  Pictorial 
Review. 

m 

Tele  Charge  Upped 

National  Broadcasting  Co.  has 
increased  the  basic  transmitter 
charge  for  its  New  York  tele¬ 
vision  station,  WNBT,  from 
$500  an  hour  to  $750,  including 
five  hours  rehearsal. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Magazines’  P.  R.  Ads 
Use  Newspaper  Style 


By  Samuel  Rovner 

MEREDITH  Publishing  Co.  of 
Des  Moines,  Iowa,  decided 
last  fall  to  launch  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  advertising  campaign  with 
a  dual  purpose. 


sprinkling  of  pictures,  showing 
personnel,  new  equipment  be¬ 
ing  received,  public  service 
projects.  And  in  each  the  re¬ 
cruiting  campaign  is  given  a 
push  with  the  boxed  paragraph: 

•'Opportunity  —  With  personnel 
steadily  on  the  increase,  appli¬ 
cants  for  positions  in  any  of  our 
36  departments  are  always  wel¬ 
comed  at  Merediths.” 

The  company  is  about  to  start 
a  readership  survey  to  see  how 
well  the  news-style  is  suited  to 
its  messages. 

Ad  Space  Gets  Religion 
FROM  ALL  SIDES,  Memphis, 

Tenn.,  residents  are  hearing 
the  call  to  religion. 

Newspaper  ads,  17  large  bill¬ 
boards,  500  window  display 
cards,  and  radio  bulletins  dur¬ 
ing  the  last  month  have  been 
proclaiming  the  challenge: 

“1948 — Give  God  a  Chance  This 
Year.” 

The  evangelism  is  a  project 
of  the  Southern  Baptist  Church. 

By  1949  the  campaign  will  ex¬ 
tend  to  all  Southern  Baptist 
territory  from  Maryland  to  Cali¬ 
fornia,  according  to  Lawson  H. 

Cooke,  executive  secretary  of 
the  Baptist  Brotherhood  of  the 
South. 

Started  as  a  post  New  Year 
campaign,  the  ads  will  present 
a  new  message  each  month, 
with  the  exception  of  the  sten¬ 
ciled  sidewalk  signs  painted  by 
300  volunteers  working  all  night 
on  New  Year’s  Eve. 

Earnest  B.  Cummings,  a  Bap¬ 
tist  layman  and  head  of  Cum¬ 
mings  Advertising  Agency, 
which  is  handling  the  campaign, 
the  annual  expenditure 
would  be  about  a  half-million 
dollars  if  it  were  sponsored  in  Cherry  Pie 
all  Southern  cities.  MINNEAPO 


WHEN  ADMEN  GET  TOGETHER 

Seen  at  the  annual  Advertising  Department  Conference  of  the 
New  York  News,  left  to  right:  Ed  Zolnier.  General  Manager  F,  M, 
Flynn,  Advertising  Manager  Thomas  J.  Cochrane  and  Local  Ad 
Manager  John  H.  Glass. 


MEKEDITH  PERSONNE  PASSES 


ampHi^nS  ancl  ^y^ccounh 


Initial  newspaper  insertioni 
ids  range  from  1,021  to  450 

25  lines. 

ra®  Pennsylvania  Apples 
tn,  HARRISBURG.  Pa  .—  Apple 
oil  growers  in  Pennsylvania  wiL 
nd  renew  their  efforts  to  have  state 
•ve  legislation  passed  providing  for 
a  one-cent-a-bushel  tax  to  fi 
jixi  nance  a  $100,000-a-year  ad  pro^ 
is  gram.  The  bill,  defeated  by  the 
nd  1947  Legislature,  is  being  pushed 
again  by  the  State  Horticultural 
;ep  Association. 

df-  Perfume  Spray 
ni-  A  PRE-EASTER  campaign  by 
ins  Parfums  D’Orsay  will  consist 
of  newspaper  ads  in  16  cities 
ize  throughout  the  country,  it  was 
ip-  announced  this  week  by  Jack  I. 
of  Poses,  president.  The  campaign 
ed  is  supplementary  to  the  regular 
ue  spring  magazine  schedule.  Mor 
ton  Freund  agency  handles  the 
account. 

.  Pacific  Worsteds 

LARGE-SPACE  ads  in  64  news 
.jn  papers  in  33  leading  markets 
ng  "^111  I’®  used  by  Pacific  Mills. 
j5  Worsted  Division,  during  the 
jjg  week  of  March  14.  Copy  will 
tg  advise  consumers  to  "look  to 
ijy  the  fabric  first”  and  look  for 
25  the  Pacific  label  in  garments. 

Agency  Appointments 
go  polish  CO.  Pty.,  Ltd 

to  Duane  Jones  Co.,  Inc.,  to 
.p  handle  advertising  for  Kiwi 
shoe  polish. 

Reaction  Motors,  Inc.,  Dover. 
N.  J.,  makers  of  the  motor  ia 
the  plane  that  broke  the  super- 
to  William  von 
Inc.:  newspapers 
and  trade  papers. 

Marta  Cigar  Co.,  New  York 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  McSherrystown,  Pa.,  to  Roy 
S.  Durstine,  Inc. 

American  Tobacco  Co.  to  M 
of  25%  in  straight  H.  Hackett  Co.  for  Herbert 
ad-  Tareyton  cigarettes. 

Ives  -  Cameron  division  <» 
American  Home  Products  Corp 
to  Wiley,  Frazee  &  Davenport. 

Tip  ■Top  Food  Corp.,  Mt.  Ver 
non,  N.  Y.,  to  Rodgers  &  Brown 
for  True  Fruit  gelatins. 


Wartime  expansion  of  manu¬ 
facturing  in  the  city  had  cut 
into  the  supply  of  unskilled 
labor  and  the  company,  which 
publishes  Better  Homes  &  Gar¬ 
dens  and  Successful  Farming, 
was  finding  it  hard  to  fill  its  job 
vacancies. 

Second  aim  of  the  campaign 
was  to  inform  local  residents  of 
the  place  the  two  magazines  oc¬ 
cupy  in  the  national  field.  Des 
Moines  had  known  the  organi¬ 
zation  for  a  long  time,  but  it 
was  felt  that  not  enough  was 
known  about  the  recent  growth  said 
of  the  publications. 

'Tabloid'  Paper 

The  readership-conscious  Me¬ 
redith  Co.  took  the  logical  ap-  u  #  *  • 

proach  in  reaching  the  towns-  News  of  Peru  featured  in 

people.  It  published  a  newspa-  AN  UNUSUAL  campaign  is  be- 
per — a  one-page  “tabloid”  news-  ing  run  in  the  New  York  Sun  -  '-'"®rr. 

paper-within-a-newspaper,  run-  to  promote  tourist  travel  in 

ning  biweekly  in  the  Des  Moines  Peru  ^ 

Register  &  Tribune.  In  an  ad  series  which  started 

The  quarter-page  insertions  Jan.  15,  full  pages  are  used  with  magazines  ana 
follow  the  newspaper  style  regular  newspaper  makeup,  ^  ko, 

throughout  (see  cut).  News  featuring  news  articles  and  pic-  2.  ^ 

and  feature  stories  appear  un-  tures  describing  the  cultural  f  ^®rc 

der  a  masthead  bearing  the  leg-  and  physical  aspects  of  the  rial  win  also  i 

end  “This  is  Merediths"  and  a  country.  eluding  newsp; 

cut  of  the  building  and  covers  Sponsor  of  the  campaign  is  Pk^^ts  of  the  na 

of  the  two  publications.  The  a  group  representing  leading  cards,  streai 
title  Is  from  an  employe-public  business  men  of  Peru,  the  gov-  _  _  , 

relations  handbook.  ernment  -  created  organization  Park  &  Tilford  sonic  barrier, 

Stories  describe  all  phases  of  Corporacion  Nacional  de  Turis-  A  SPECIAL  campaign  to  pro-  Zehle  &  Co., 

the_  company’s  operations,  its  mo,  and  Peruvian  International  mote  Park  &  Tilford  Reserve  ^  _ 

achievements,  its  job  opportu-  Airways.  whiskey  has  been  prepared  by  Marta  Cigar  Co. 

nities  and  benefits  to  employes.  On  the  page  opposite  the  Charles  M.  Storm  ''  '  - 

Here  are  some  sample  headlines  eight-column  ad  is  a  Peruvian  agency. 

from  recent  issues:  “89  Service-  International  Airways  ad  in  The  ads,  which  announce  an 

Years  Honored  at  Merediths”:  two  columns,  listing  authorize  increase  ‘  “ 

“Mailings  Win  1947  Direct-Mail  travel  agents.  The  purpose,  ac-  whiskey  content  with  no 

^ize”;  “Cage  Seasons  Opens”:  cording  to  Clinton  R.  narrower,  vance  in  price,  spearhead  the 
“New  Credit  Union  Board  Is  director  of  public  relations  for  company’s  expanded  ad  program 
Elected”;  “Better  Homes  &  Gar-  PIA,  is  not  merely  “to  fill  seats  for  1948.  The  campaign  calls 
dens  Jumps  to  Sixth  Place  on  our  airplanes,”  but  to  build  for  large-size  insertions  in  200 
Among  All  Magazines,”  etc.  up  Peru’s  much-needed  dollar  newspapers  and  four-color  pages 

Each  issue  carries  a  generous  exchange.  in  20  magazines. 
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Advertising 
In  France  Only 
5%  of  1938 

The  total  amount  of  advertis¬ 
ing  in  France  has  shrunk 
alarmingly,  reports  Vicepresi¬ 
dent  Robinson  Murray  of  Irwin 
Vladimir  &  Co..  Inc.,  in  a  dis¬ 
patch  to  his  New  York  office 
from  Paris. 

Mr.  Murray  stated  that  the 
best  available  figures  show  that 
in  1938  advertising  volume 
amounted  to  2.200,000,000  francs, 
and  in  1944  it  was  only  400,- 
000,000  francs,  which  is  equiva¬ 
lent  to  no  more  than  100,000,000 
francs  in  1938  value. 

With  Paris  papers  only  four- 
page  affairs  and  the  percentage 
of  total  space  they  can  devote 
to  advertising  limited,  the  re¬ 
sult  Is  that  all  ads  are  small, 
said  Mr.  Murray.  “There  is  no 
need  for  extravagance  in  ad¬ 
vertising  when  there  is  so  little 
competition  for  attention,”  he 
went  on.  “Nevertheless,  there 
are  more  daily  newspapers  in 
Paris  than  in  London.  As  many 
as  six  or  seven  dailies  could  be 
used  profitably  in  Paris  and  to 
do  a  really  thorough  advertis¬ 
ing  job  throughout  France,  from 
60  to  70  newspapers  should  be 
used.” 

France  has  never  been  able 
to  shake  off  completely  the 
habit  of  bargaining  for  adver- 
tisine  rates,  nor  has  the  rather 
loos^y  organized  association  of 
advertising  agencies  been  able 
to  standardize  methods  of  opera¬ 
tion,  according  to  Mr.  Murray. 
“Trained  advertising  help  is  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  find,”  he 
said.  “Several  of  those  agencies 
which  were  strong  before  the 
war  have  declined  in  impor¬ 
tance.” 

a 

New  Ad  Theme  Helps 
Bakery's  Expansion 

Portland,  Ore.  —  Newspaper 
and  radio  advertising,  plus 
quality  of  the  product,  Is  given 
credit  for  the  expansion  of  the 
Ann  Palmer  Bakeries.  House 
and  Leland  is  the  agency,  with 
Hank  Morton,  account  execu¬ 
tive,  responsible  for  the  new 
twist  which  has  highlighted  Ann 
Palmer  advertising. 

“Nine,  Noon  and  Three”  is  the 
campaign  theme  developed  for 
this  chain  of  retail  bakery  shops. 
The  times  designate  the  deliv¬ 
eries  made  each  day  from  the 
plant  to  16  outlets.  Evidence  of 
success  was  the  establishment 
of  six  new  shops  during  the 
Iasi  year.  Forty  stores  is  the 
goal. 

■ 

French  Doily  Resumes 

Paris — La  Depeche  de  Tou¬ 
louse  has  reappeared  after 
lengthy  legal  proceedings.  Be¬ 
fore  the  war,  the  publication 
was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  widely  read  of  French  pro¬ 
vincial  newspapers.  For  many 
years  it  had  kept  to  a  page  one 
makeup  of  two  special  articles, 
one  in  the  first,  the  other  in  the 
last  column,  a  daily  leader  and 
a  non-political  article  on  some 
important  topic  of  the  day. 


2  More  Start 
Grocery  Audits 

Addition  of  Detroit  and  Win¬ 
ston-Salem,  N.  C.,  to  the  list  of 
key  cities  operating  monthly 
grocery  inventories  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising.  This  raises 
to  14  the  number  of  cities  par¬ 
ticipating. 

The  Detroit  study  is  being 
sponsored  by  the  Detroit  News, 
while  in  Winston-Salem  the 
Journal  and  Sentinel  are  spon¬ 
sors. 

Consistency 
Puts  Carstairs 
On  Top  In  N.  Y. 

Consistent  advertising  in  daily 
newspapers  since  its  introduc¬ 
tion  in  1940  is  credited  with  put¬ 
ting  Carstairs  White  Seal  whis¬ 
key  in  the  number  one  spot  in 
its  price  class  in  the  New  York 
metropolitan  area,  according  to 
an  “Advertising  Facts”  folder 
published  this  week  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising. 

With  its  sales  concentrated  in 
17  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Carstairs  allots  80% 
of  its  ad  budget  to  newspapers. 

During  the  first  half  of  1947 
Carstairs  used  1.000-line,  400- 
line  and  150-line  ads  in  “A”  and 
“B”  schedules,  the  Bureau  fold¬ 
er  explains.  In  the  “A”  sched¬ 
ule,  two  ads  of  each  size  ran 
twice  each  month  for  a  total  of 
six  insertions  a  month.  In  the 
“B”  schedule,  the  450-  and  150- 
line  ads  alternated  weekly. 

Success  of  this  part  of  the 
campaign,  as  shown  in  surveys, 
prompted  a  mid-year  re-evalua¬ 
tion  by  Carstairs  and  its  agency, 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc.,  an  up¬ 
ward  revision  of  25%  of  the 
campaign’s  frequency. 

Plans  for  1948  call  for  a  news¬ 
paper  schedule  30%  above  ’47. 
■ 

J.  F.  Cole  Appointed 

William  K.  Dorman,  general 
manager  of  John  H.  Perry  As¬ 
sociates,  has  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  John  F.  Cole  as 
Detroit  manager.  Mr.  Cole  has 
been  in  the  past  with  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers  and  station 
CKLW. 


Oil  Emergency 
Prompts  New 
Council  Drive 

A  nationwide  emergency  in¬ 
formation  campaign  to  enlist 
the  immediate  cooperation  of 
the  American  people  during  the 
critical  fuel  oil  shortage  has 
been  approved  by  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

Although  aid  was  requested 
of  the  Council  by  the  petroleum 
industry  only  a  week  ago,  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  have  already 
been  advised  that  their  coopera¬ 
tion  is  needed  in  urging  users 
of  fuel  oil  in  the  East,  the  Mid¬ 
west  and  certain  areas  of  the 
South  to  employ  all  possible 
conservation  measures. 

Twelve  ads  ranging  from  100 
to  1,000  lines  are  in  production, 
for  inclusion  in  a  newspaper 
proof  sheet  to  be  distributed 
during  the  next  two  weeks. 
Local  merchants  and  papers  are 
urged  to  run  the  ads  during 
the  next  critical  60-day  period. 
Daily  newspapers  and  county- 
seat  weeklies  in  the  affect^ 
areas  will  receive  the  advertise¬ 
ments  through  Western  News¬ 
paper  Union. 

Radio  advertisers  and  the  four 
national  networks  will  carry 
messages  on  the  fuel  oil  emer¬ 
gency. 

Radio  and  newspaper  mes¬ 
sages  are  expected  to  reach 
every  oil-burning  home  in  the 
United  States,  the  Council  said. 

Robert  M.  Gray,  advertising 
manager  of  Esso  Standard  Oil 
Co.,  has  been  appointed  coordi¬ 
nator  of  the  Council  program. 
Sullivan,  Stauffer,  Colwell  & 
Bayles,  Inc.,  serves  as  the  volun¬ 
teer  agency,  under  leadership 
of  Jack  Cohane.  The  Council’s 
staff  executive  is  Henry  C. 
Wehde,  Jr. 

■ 

Mat  Service  Directory 

The  annual  directory  of  syn¬ 
dicate  mat  services  issued  by 
the  Retail  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  has  been 
mailed  to  the  1,072  daily  news¬ 
papers  which  comprise  the 
membership  of  the  bureau.  The 
directory  is  scheduled  for  inclu¬ 
sion  in  the  forthcoming  Editor 
&  Publisher  International  Year 
Book  Number  for  1948. 


SWEDISH  NEWSPBINT 
AND  PAPEB 


Direct  from  ear  brancli  offico  ia  Stockholm,  Swodoa. 
Addroit  iaqairioi  with  fall  tpocificatioat  to  ear  mala 
ofEca  ia  Now  York.  FOB  or  CIF  pricot  will  bo  qaetod. 

The  Meyer  &  Brown  Corp. 

347  Madisea  Avoaao,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 

Murray  Hill  6-8880 


The  Strange! 
Potomac  j 

Up  .It  historic  Great  ■ 
Falls,  in  Maryland, 
just  a  few  miles  above 
Washington,  the  Poto¬ 
mac  is  a  roaring  fresh¬ 
water  river  plunging 
from  the  mountains. 

Down  at  historic 
Mount  Vernon,  in  Vir¬ 
ginia.  just  a  few  miles  | 
below  Washington.  | 
the  Potoin.ic  is  a  salty.  ' 
s  1  o  w-r  oiling  tidal 
monster. 

( 

The  rapid  change  and 
direct  contrast  make 
one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable.  not  to  men¬ 
tion  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  sights  of  the 


The  Potomac  is  typ¬ 
ical  of  the  many  un¬ 
expected  features  that 
make  this  city  so  in¬ 
teresting  for  visitors 
from  everywhere  — 
3,500.000  a  year.  ( 

TIMES-HERALD  263.790* 
THE  STAR  . .  214.012 
THE  POST  ...  |po.qR3* 
THE  NEWS  108.404 

•Mond.'iy  thronch  Frldny. 


Editor  and  Publisher 

Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Representative 

Geo.  a.  McDevitt  Co. 
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first  choice  of  MANHATTAN  DEPARTMENT  STORES 


CONSECUTIVE 

YEAR 


1947  marked  the  25th  consecutive  year  in  which 
Manhattan  Department  stores  placed  more  adver¬ 
tising  in  The  Sun  than  in  any  other  evening,  morn¬ 
ing  or  Sunday  newspaper. 

There  can  be  only  one  reason  why  these  smart 
retailers  in  the  woild’s  most  competitive  market 
manifest  such  continuing  confidence  in  this  news¬ 
paper  .  ,  .  RESULTS. 

Day  after  day,  through  highs  and  lows  in  this 
nation’s  economic  tides.  Sun  families  keep  proving 
their  ability  to  buy  more  and  more  often  of  the 
things  that  make  for  better  living. 


fWt  CtHtS 


ftoard  \ 

*'  in  ^ 

-  bcT\Mon>i 


NEW  YORK 

Raprasented  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francisco  and  los  Angola*  by 
William*,  lawronco^  Crosmer  Company;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Boll. 
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Local  Item  Tops 
Banner  Head 
In  Study  113 

An  Item  of  local  origin,  oc¬ 
cupying  less  than  half  a  col¬ 
umn  on  Page  1,  attracted  28% 
more  women  and  18%  more 
men  than  the  banner-headlined 
lead  story  in  Study  Number 
113  of  the  Continuing  Study  of 
Newspaper  Reading. 

The  local  story  concerned 
two  women  who  were  burned 
when  gasoline  they  were  using 
for  cleaning  ignited;  the  top- 
head  was  an  account  of  the 
Washington  investigation  of 
communism  in  Hollywood. 

Best-read  ad  in  the  paper,  the 
Oct.  23,  1947,  issue  of  the  Wot- 
erloo  (Iowa)  Daily  Courier, 
was  a  full-page  display  for  the 
basement  of  Black’s  department 
store.  This  back-page  ad,  scor¬ 
ing  86%  among  the  women, 
topped  all  previous  readership 
figures  in  its  classification,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  report. 

'Inatitutional'  Scores 

Highest-scoring  national  ad 
was  an  828-line  institutional  by 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  which 
stopped  17%  of  the  men  and 
7%  of  the  women.  The  women 
gave  highest  rating  (20%)  to  a 
500-line  introductory  offer  ad 
for  Sweetheart  Soap. 

Grocery  advertising  domi¬ 
nated  the  local  ads  in  the  issue 
and  all  five  local  ads  best  read 
by  the  men  were  in  this  group. 

Best-read  sports  item  was  a 
four-column  cut  of  a  1927  state 
teachers'  college  football  team. 
All  five  of  the  highest-scoring 
sports  stories  were  concerned 
with  football. 

Favorite  syndicated  columns 
were  those  on  the  editorial 
page.  Drew  Pearson  had  a 
readership  of  40%  among  the 
men  to  win  top  rating  in  this 
classification.  The  women’s  first 
choice  was  Sydney  Harris' 
“Strictly  Personal” — 28%. 

High-scoring  comic  strip  was 
“Blondie,”  rating  77%  among 
the  men  and  75%  among  the 
men. 

Best-rated  pictures  were: 
Men — a  three-column  cut  show¬ 
ing  a  Denver  gas  station  blan¬ 
keted  with  snow  (77%);  wom¬ 
en — a  front-page  picture  show¬ 
ing  movie  star  Robert  Taylor 
giving  his  autograph  to  a  little 
girl— 84%. 

a 

Employe  Opinion 
Asked  on  Ad  Copy 

In  the  current  issue  of  its 
employe  publication  in  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.,  General  Electric  Co. 
asks  workers  to  help  the  man¬ 
agement  by  suggesting  improve¬ 
ments  for  its  ads  dealing  with 
“timely,  controversial  subjects.” 

Copies  of  ads  and  a  question¬ 
naire  have  been  submitted  to 
employes  with  the  request  to 
tell  “what  you  think  of  them.” 
“If  they  haven’t  been  of  help 
to  us  in  understanding  and  deal¬ 
ing  with  current  economic 
problems,”  the  company  adds, 
“we’ve  missed  our  mark.” 

V 


Cancel  Society 
Asks  Ad  Support 

Announcing  the  American 
Cancer  Society’s  1948  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  campaign,  James 
S.  Hauck,  national  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  New  York,  has  called  for 
cooperation  of  publishers  in  top¬ 
ping  last  year’s  record  of  two 
million  lines  of  advertising  de¬ 
voted  to  the  fight  against  can¬ 
cer. 

George  Gould,  New  Haven 
(Conn.)  Register  advertising 
manager  and  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association 
public  relations  chairman,  told 
members  of  the  association  at 
the  Chicago  meeting  last  week 
that  ad  layouts  are  available 
through  local  units  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Cancer  Society.  During 
1947  much  of  the  advertising 
received  local  sponsorship. 

France-Soir  Assists 
Mine  Disaster  Victims 

The  initiative  of  France-Soir, 
French  newspaper,  is  credited 
with  a  share  in  saving  26  vic¬ 
tims  of  the  recent  Petite- 
Rosselle  mine  disaster. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the 
French  Government,  Dr.  Jarry 
Moore  and  Prof.  Archibald  Mac- 
Indoe  were  flown  to  Paris  with 
blood  plasma  and  taxied  to 
Metz  in  the  newspaper’s  own 
plane. 

■ 

Mrs.  Robie  Dies 

Boston,  Mass.  —  Mrs.  Lizzie 
Mills  Robie,  89,  president  of  the 
Chelsea  Evening  Record,  died 
here  this  week.  She  was  the 
widow  of  Samuel  H.  Robie,  who 
published  the  daily  newspaper 
for  many  years  prior  to  his 
death  in  1935. _ 


A  candid  shot  of  that  amaxing  little 
jack-of-all-tradet  and  mastar-oF-fun 
exerting  his  marvelous  Laugh  Appeal. 
Six  million  readers  have  already 
succumbed  to  his  charms. 


Opening  of  City  Record 
Demanded  in  R.  I. 

Providence,  R.  I. — The  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  has  had 
delivered  to  six  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.,  city  officials  identical  let¬ 
ters  demanding  that  they  make 
available  for  inspection  by  re¬ 
porters  a  city  council  resolution 
by  which  $89,377  in  real  estate 
and  personal  property  taxes 
were  abated,  which  was  passed 
by  the  city  council  of  Paw¬ 


tucket  on  December  31 
The  letters  point  out  that 
peated  requests  and  demands 
have  been  made  to  examine  the 
tax  abatement  resolution  with 
out  success.  They  were  signed 
by  Sevelion  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  newspapers 
and  Joseph  A.  Kelly,  manager 
of  the  newspapers’  Pawetucket 
office,  who  pointed  out  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  issue  involved 
and  demanded  a  reply  within 
five  days. 


PENGUINS  like  Fish... 
KIDS  like  Cocomalt... 
PEOPLE  like  localnews 


There  are  two  kinds  of  appetite. 

One  is  tlie  yen  of  man  or  hea.«t  for  those  certain 
foods  that  just  hit  the  spot...  the  cows  in  the  clover 
. . .  the  seafood  lover  up  to  his  ears  in  broiled 
lobster. 


With  humans  this  food  fondness  goes  deeper.  In 
fact,  that's  how  brands  were  horn.  Take  breakfast, 
for  instance.  Little  Willie  goes  for  Wheaties. 
Mamma  just  loves  Beechnut  Coffee.  Papa  hankers 
for  Armour's  Star  Ham.. 


The  other  kind  of  appetite  is  oj  the  mind.  It's 
reflected  in  people's  conversation  and  in  their 
reading.  By  every  human  instinct  it  is  closest  to 
the  interests  and  events  that  are  closest  to  the 
people  themselves.  Fifty  people  hurt  in  an  explo¬ 
sion  five  hundred  miles  away  is  a  “bad  accident.” 
But  your  own  youngster  hanging  his  backside 
sliding  down  the  balustrade  can  be  “a  major 
catastrophe.*' 

Since  the  days  of  the  old  town  crier  it  has 
always  been  so.  People  sop  up  localnews  like  a 
blotter.  They  like  it.  They  love  it.  They  read  it. 
They  talk  about  it.  Most  likely ...  6ccau.se  they  also 
make  it. 


And  that  is  why  localnews  dailies  are  such  suc¬ 
cessful  advertising  media. 


WHAT  AN  ADVERTISING  MEDIUM 


The  Julius  Mathews 


Special  Agency 


NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW  YORK  •  DETROIT  •  CHICAGO 
BOSTON  •  SYRACUSE  •  PHILADELPHIA 
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STOP  PUFFING  ALONG  WITH 


OUT-OF-DATE  “FIGURES ! 


You  need  today’s  facts 
and  figures  on  Philadelphia... 
America’s  3rd  Market 


In  today’s  high-powered  merchandising 
world  you  will  fall  far  behind  without 
the  latest  marketing  data.  In 
Philadelphia,  today’s  statistics  prove 
THE  INQUIRER  first  in  advertising, 
and  out  front  in  productivity. 


NOW  LEADER  IN  NATIONAL  ADVERTISING  I 


In  1947,  Thi  Inquirir  assumed  first  place  in 
national  advertising  in  Philadelphia;  today 
is  ahead  on  both  a  6  DAY  and  7  DAY  basis  I 

NOW  IN  ITS  ISTH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
OF  TOTAL  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP 
IN  PHILADELPHIA 


Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 

T.  W.  LORD,  Empire  State  Building,  N.  Y.  C.  •  ROBERT  R.  BECK,  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  •  GEORGE  S.  DIX,  Penobscot  Bldg.,  Detroit 
West  Coast  Representatives:  FITZPATRICK  &  CHAMBERLIN,  155  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Editor  Disputes 
Publisher's  View 
On  Textbooks 

Laramie,  Wyo.  —  Although 
academic  freedom  is  being  furi- 
oi^ly  debated  in  connection 
with  a  textbook  investigation 
at  the  University  of  Wyoming, 
freedom  of  the  press  obviously 
is  not  involved. 

Tracy  S.  McCraken  of  Chey¬ 
enne,  vicepresident  of  the  uni¬ 
versity's  board  of  trustees 
which  recently  ordered  a  probe 
of  social  science  textbooks  for 
“unAmerican”  and  “subversive” 
material,  is  also  president  of 
Laramie  Newspapers.  Inc. 

The  Laramie  Republican- 
Boomerang,  part  of  the  Mc- 
Craken  group,  has  consistently 
criticized  the  board  action  on 
grounds  that  it  violated  aca¬ 
demic  freedom.  Publisher  Mc¬ 
Craken  has  been  quoted  in  in¬ 
terviews  as  defending  the  board 
action  and  his  Wyoming  Eagle 
at  Cheyenne  editorialized  in 
favor  of  the  probe. 

There  has  been  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  the  one-newspaper 
crusade  of  the  Republican- 
Boomerang  against  the  investi¬ 
gation.  Editor  of  the  Boome¬ 
rang  and  writer  of  the  editorials 
is  E.  H.  Linford,  a  one-time  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Wyoming  Eagle. 
He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  at 
Harvard  University  last  year 
and  has  received  a  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  citation  for  community 
service  in  the  field  of  editorials. 
■ 

Wilkes-Barre  Paper 
Sued  for  $100,000 

Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  —  A  suit 
^king  $100,000  damages  has 
been  filed  against  Wilkes-Barre 
Co.  and  four  of  its 
officials  and  employes.  Plain- 
Vir  Scranton-Spring  Brook 
Water  Service  Co.  and  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Rulison  Evans. 

"The  claim  is  based  upon  a 
senes  of  articles  that  appeared 
Times-Leader  Evening 
News  between  June  6.  1947  and 
Oct.  3,  1947.  The  articles  dealt 
wth  Scranton-Spring  Brook’s 
efiorts  to  have  water  supply 
companies  excluded  from  pub¬ 
lic  utility  commission  require¬ 
ments  of  original  cost  account¬ 
ing. 

Individual  defendants,  besides 
the  publishing  company,  named 
in  the  suit  are:  John  A.  Houri- 
fan,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Wilkes-Barre  Publishing  Co.; 
Harrison  H.  Smith,  president  of 
the  company;  Joseph  T.  Mur¬ 
phy,  managing  editor;  and 
Bruce  G.  Blackman,  reporter. 

The  newspaper  announced: 

"Headers  of  this  newspaper 
will  be  kept  informed  of  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  water  com¬ 
pany’s  case  against  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  as  it  progresses.” 
■ 

$900  Libel  Verdict 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  Matthew  B. 
McAndrew,  deputy  treasurer  of 
Lackawanna  County,  has  been 
awarded  $900  in  his  $50,000  libel 
suit  against  the  Scranton  Re¬ 
publican  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Scranton  Tribune. 


P.  L.  JACKSON,  publisher  of 
the  Portland  Oregon  Journal, 
recently  attended  the  wedding 
of  his  son-in-law’s  brother.  As 
guests  were  leaving  the  recep¬ 
tion,  he  shook  hands  with  the 
bridegroom  and  remarked: 
“Well,  you  are  under  orders 
from  now  on,  remember.”  Just 
then  the  bride  turned  to  her 
new  husband  and  said:  “Go  in 
and  tell  your  mother  goodbye. 
Tommy.” 

■ 

THE  following  advertisement 
recently  appeared  in  the  El- 
berton  (Ga. )  Star: 

“NOTICE:  This  is  to  certify 
that  I  know  the  forked  tongued, 
snake-eyed  skunk  that  kill^ 
my  Doberman  Pinscher  dog  in 
cold  blood.  I  certainly  know 
the  ‘Judy  Hole’  in  the  Sa¬ 
vannah  River  where  he  took  a 
rock  and  tied  it  to  him  and 
sank  him  in  20  feet  of  water  to 
keep  the  buzzards  away  so  I 
could  not  find  him.  If  the  man 
will  have  the  nerve  to  come  to 
me  and  admit  it,  I  will  give  him 
$10  provided  he  is  able  to  put 
it  in  his  pocket  when  I  get 
through  with  him.  And  I  don’t 
mean  maybe.” 

(Signed)  “O.  E.  SMITH.” 
■ 

GRACE  WING,  columnist  for 
the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  News 
recalled  in  her  column,  “On  The 
Wing,”  the  “funniest  piece  of 
filing  I  ever  saw  in  a  news¬ 
paper  office.” 

She  was  telling  about  her  old 
boss.  Chess  Abernathy  in  At¬ 
lanta.  who  wrote  an  editorial 
(under  infiuence  of  three  beers, 
he  used  to  confess)  denouncing 
a  bunch  of  hoodlums  who  took 
over  the  highway  south  of  town 
and  harassed  Florida-bound 
tourists  for  a  couple  of  days. 
Abernathy  entitled  his  bit  of 
journalistic  fire,  “You  Yellow 
Rats”  and  it  was  awarded  sev¬ 
eral  prizes. 

Later,  Miss  Wing  had  to  look 
up  the  editorial  when  some 
paper  requested  a  reprint.  After 
nearly  a  day’s  search,  she  found 
it  put  away  under  R.  On  the 
folder  was  typed  the  label, 
“Rats,  You  Yellow,” 

■ 

THE  Associated  Press  trouble¬ 
shooter  was  out  checking  a 
break  in  the  line  and  asked  the 
Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  if  the  copy  was  coming  in 
garbled.  The  editor  was  having 
his  troubles  that  day,  too,  and 
his  reply  floored  the  trouble¬ 
shooter  when  he  said:  “No,  the 
copy  isn’t  coming  in  garbled — 
we  garble  it  after  it  gets  here!” 
■ 

Utah  State  Press 
Elects  W.  M.  Long 

Salt  Lake  City — New  officers 
of  Utah  State  Press  Association 
elected  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  are:  William  M.  Long, 
Brigham  City,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  board;  Hal  G. 
MacKnight,  Price,  vicepresident; 
Andrew  N.  Rytting,  Tremonton, 
secretary  -  treasurer;  Roy  A. 
Schonian,  Salt  Lake  City,  man¬ 
ager. 


Free  Publicity 
Draws  Unique 
Rejection  Slips 

Two  newspapers,  harassed  by 
the  deluge  of  publicity  releases 
these  days,  have  taken  formal 
steps  to  stop  the  flow. 

Bicknell  (Ind.)  Daily  News 
now  sends  a  printed  card,  with 
deep  black  border,  to  publicity 
firms.  It  reads: 

“It  is  with  profound  regret 
that  we  report  the  demise  of 
Mr.  Givem  Lotsa  Space,  chief  of 
our  Free  Publicity  and  Adver¬ 
tising  Department. 

“Following  his  passing  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  dis¬ 
continue  that  department.  All 
material  formerly  sent  to  him 
should  be  sent  in  the  future  to 
our  National  Advertising  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  Scheerer  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago  and  New  York.” 

Bend  ( Ore. )  Bulletin  has  a 
postcard  with  this  message: 

“Our  janitor  has  always  been 
a  very  busy  man  and  we  are 
noting  with  concern  the  increas¬ 
ing  volume  of  waste  basket  ma¬ 
terial  that  he  is  having  to  carry 
out.  Included  in  it  we  observe 
your  recent  mailing  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  - 

“You  must  realize  the  desir¬ 
ability  of  keeping  contented  a 
man  such  as  he  charged  with 
the  duty  of  handling  matter  so 
ihiportant  as  yours.  According¬ 
ly  we  are  asking  you  and  all 
others  from  whom  we  receive 
such  material  to  send  us  a  $10 
annual  handling  fee  or  to  in¬ 
clude  25  cents  in  stamps  with 
each  mailing. 

“We  propose  to  give  him  half 
of  all  such  receipts  and  with 
the  remainder  to  establish  a 
fund  to  be  distributed  to  postal 
employes  at  Christmas  time.” 

■ 

Sports  Show  Set 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  second 
annual  Rocky  Mountain  Em¬ 
pire  Sports  and  Vacation  show, 
sponsored  by  the  Denver  Post, 
will  run  from  April  24  to  May 
2  at  the  Stockyards  Stadium. 
The  Colorado  trailercoach  deal¬ 
ers  association  has  signed  up 
for  exclusive  use  of  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  hall — more  than  half  of 
the  total  floor  space  available 
to  commercial  firms. 
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DOING 
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makes  the 
Dispatch 
a  great 
newspaper 


State  Fair! 

witness  the  Dispatch  Focm- 
stead  ot  the  1947  Ohio  State  Foit 
—  a  full-size  farm  home  and 
barn,  with  every  modern  facility 
for  better  farming  and  farm  liv¬ 
ing  —  with  0  real  farm  family 
living  in  it! 

Did  Dispatch  tenders  go  for  it ! 
Well,  104,000  visited  that  form- 
stead  in  5  days  —  avidly  asked 
questions  and  noted  features!  The 
Dispatch  1947  Farmstead  was 
another  big  thing,  done  right! 

Doing  things  its  readers  want 
done  —  ond  doing  them  right  — 
makes  The  Columbus  Dispatch  o 
greol  newspaper  to  (entrol  Ohio 
people.  (99,616  of  the  99,867 
Greater  Columbus  families  reod 
The  Dispatch)  That  makes  it  a 
great  newspaper  for  advertisers 
tool 
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JtO  (Mass.)  News,  a  sheet  that  had 

a  brief  life.  A  more  lucrative 

f^OUHCl  l/^CCltA  offer  lured  him  to  the  Brockton 

(Mass.)  Times,  where  he  was 

(  »  fff  •  _  an  editorial  writer.  Nine  months 

Jeff  Davis  Retires, 

^  •  m  an  •  m  •  m  mmm  «  •  -  clerk.  Three  months  of  that 

1  L"  was  all  he  could  stand  and  then 

^J^XXL^/X  he  joined  the  city  staff  of  the 

Providence  Journal. 

D„  T_L,_  At  first  he  was  on  general 

Dy  jonn  rianie  assignment  and  then  developed 

...  ^a  nose  for  labor  news.  It  was 

PROVIDENCE,  R.  I.  —  Arthur  look  for  Jeff  whenever  they  put  jjq^  until  two  years  later,  in 
W.  “Jeff”  Davis,  five-star  ad-  one  of  those  miilion-dollar  bab-  1920,  that  his  salty  vernacular 
miral,  Secretary  of  the  “Navy"  ies  into  the  water.  a’ “free  assienment’’  storv  at- 

(meaning  Nar-  He_is  a  former  s_ecretary  of  "acted  h if  Sr^  Ittentifn 


By  John  Plante 


ragansett 
Bay  “Navy”), 
author,  all- 
around  n  e  w  s- 
paperman  and 
dean  of  yacht¬ 
ing  editors  in 
the  United 
States,  has  re¬ 
tired  at  the  age 
of  80  from  his 
familiar  stand 
at  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal 
Bulletin. 


®  former  ^creta^  of  tracted  his  editor’s  attention 
me  International  Star  Yacht  covering  of  yachting  was 


Racing  Assn. 

City  editors,  and  a  large 


added  to  his  duties. 

His  work  later,  such  as  writ- 


number  of  them  have  left  jng  a  farm  column,  earn^  him 

cigarette  burns  on  the  desk  ^^e  unique  title: 

since  Jeff  joined  the  Journal-  “Soil,  Toil  and  Coil  Editor.” 


since  Jeff  joined  the  Journal-  .-soji  xoii  gnd  Coil  Editor.” 
Bulletin  on  Sept.  3,  1918,  all 

say  two  things  of  Jeff:  Answer  Deloved 

“He  never  twists  a  fact  or  answer  ueioyea 

‘blows  up'  a  story.  His  sources  OTTAWA — British  reporters  on 
remain  constant.”  Parliament  Hill  who  recently 

Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and  joined  the  press  gallery  of  Can- 
at  the  Prori-  publisher  of  the  Journal-Bulle-  ada  s  seat  of  government  here 

dence  Journal  Davis  tin  on  the  observance,  in  Octo-  telling  a  strange  story  of  the 

Bulletin.  ber,  1945,  of  Jeff’s  25th  anni-  f^^^swe  ways  of  Prime  Mims 

It  would  take  a  modern  Dick-  versarv  as  the  vachtins  editor  Mackenzie  iving. 
ens  to  describe  Jeff  as  he  is  of  S  newfpaiirs,  slidT  Each  unknown  to  the  other 

known  to  his  fellow  newsmen  io  questionnaires  to  the  Prime 

and  to  thousands  of  yachting  hJnpr  a  Minister  on  pertinent  questions, 

enthusiasts,  farmers  and  labor  "‘yersary  of  being  a  better,  a  having  in  mind  the  scoops  of 
leaders  in  the  New  England  and  havp  foreign  reporters  from  Stalin 

adjacent  areas.  along  these  lines. 

As  accurate  as  any  descrip-  ^  oZ  Lunching  together  one  day, 

tion  probably  are  these  words  one  of  the  reporters  brought  up 

—contained  in  a  brief  autobio-  ^  ^  ^  ‘^®  subject  and  told  the  other 

graphy  prepared  for  the  Jour-  example.  that  he  had  received  through 

nal-Bulletin  files:  Meager  Education  the  mail  a  file  of  papers  inches 

“Good-natured  old  cuss.  Never  Jeff’s  formal  education  was  thick  which  were  Mr.  King  s 

did  anything  particularly  bril-  meager  because  he  had  been  speeches  of  the  past  years, 

liant  or  startling.  Tried  to  play  trained  to  follow  the  advice  of  “You  will  find  your  angers  in 
the  game  on  the  square  and  his  elders.  During  the  spring  these,  wrote  the  P.M.  s  secre- 

generally  enjoyed  life  24  hours  vacation  of  his  first  year  at  ^  ^  j  u  u  j  , 

a  day.  Newspaperman  because  Chelsea.  Mass.,  High  School,  second  statM  he  had  not 

he  liked  the  work  and  didn’t  the  principal  suggested  it  might  received  a  rep^y  to  his  ques- 
care  a  hell  of  a  lot  about  money  be  just  as  well  for  all  concerned  tionnaire.  Ah,  that  explains 
so  long  as  he  had  enough  to  if  Jeff  consider  the  vacation  t^®  secretary  wrote  asking 

get  by  with.  Never  ran  for  pub-  “extended  indefinitely.”  Jeff  that  I  return  the  speeches,^  de- 
lic  office,  but  had  fun  helping  complied.  c.ared  the  nrst  reporter,^  your 

those  who  did.  From  then  until  1918,  Jeff  ‘interview  is  coming  up. 

“Born  poor,  lived  poor,  died  obtained  a  practical  education  _  ,  .  „ 

poor — but  if  anyone  got  any  the  hard  way.  His  occupational  Bodges  of  Honor 

more  fun  out  of  living,  want  record  is  extensive.  It  includes,  WINSTON  -  SALEM,  N.  C. — 
to  meet  him  in  Heaven  and  find  “Wholesale  drygoods  —  lasted  Chester  S.  Davis,’  32-year-old 
out  how  he  did  it.”  three  days;  .  .  .  grocery  clerk,  former  special  agent  of  the  Fed- 

The  spirit  of  those  words,  not  steamfitter’s  helper  .  .  .  Tyler  eral  Bureau  of  Investigation 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  polisher  in  steam  laundry  .  .  .  and  now  special  investigative 


the  literal  meaning  of  the  polisher  in  steam  laundry  .  .  .  and  now  special  investigative 
phrases  dictated  by  modesty,  little  boat-building  and  sail  reporter  of  the  Journal  and 
personify  Jeff.  making,  and  .  .  .  forced  to  write  Sentinel,  had  a  week  of  his  own. 

Author  of  two  books  on  yacht-  a  story  for  local  weekly  and  To  start  things  off,  he  re. 
ing,  writer  of  a  column,  "Yacht-  new  owner  offered  me  a  job.  ceived  the  Junior  Chamber  of 
ing  Gc^ip,  ’  f*rm  “editor,”  Took  it.”  Commerce  award  for  outstand- 

grange  ^  editor  and  labor  news  While  working  as  a  cloth-  ing  contributions  to  the  corn- 
editor,  ’  Jeff  punched  out,  via  cutter,  he  became  a  part-time  munity  during  1947. 
the  one-finger  system,  copy  that  reporter  and  general  handyman  A  citation  named  Davis  as  the 
attracted  readers  because  of  its  on  the  Weymouth  Times.  This  city's  “number  one  citizen”  for 
homely,  easy-going  style;  punc-  led  later  to  his  becoming  “man-  “exposing  communistic  activi- 
tuated  with  subtle  humor  and  aging  editor”  of  the  Plymouth  ties  in  this  area”  and  also  as  a 
wise  and  salty  comment. 

In  the  field  of  Class  J  sloop  . . . — 

racing,  the  International  races 

AROUND  HOLLYWOOD 

au^ority.  ,  .  bv  Jimtnv  Sanucci 

Yachting  and  sports  reporters 

^  WEEKLY  COLUMN  WINNING  READERS 

wound  up  consulting  JcB  (oV  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

advice  on  the  technique  of  sail¬ 
ing  as  they  set  out  to  tell  why  A  new  slant  on  life  in  Hollywood  sure 

'"He^^wftnS  "he’  faulich?"*  entire  family 

Herr^hoff^“?ardf  ®  al®*^  Bristol! 

^Har^i^  i?V^Xb?it:*'cVa^e^l  HOLLYWOOD  NATIONAL  SYNDICATE  i 

Francis  Adams  and  other  Post  Office  Box  2433  Hollywood  28,  Calif, 

wealthy  yachtsmen  —  came  to  _ _ _ _  I 


leader  in  soil  conservation  an  I 
tivities.  ' 

The  second  honor  came  twn 
days  later  when  he  won 
place  in  the  North  Carolina' 
Press  Association’s  annual  C 
ture  writing  contest  for  a  storv 
on  “Community  Relations  ‘ 
a  New,  Frank  Approach.”  The 
prize  carried  a  $100  cash  award 

A  third  honor  came  when  the 
North  Carolina  Wildlife  Fed 
eration  e.ected  Davis  as  a  di¬ 
rector.  He  writes  a  Sunday 
column,  “The  Carolina  Sports 
man.” 

In  the  Balcony,  Doctor 

WHAT  had  happened  to  E.  Eia 

lyhu,  wireless  operator  of  the 
United  Press,  trapped  in  its  of. 
fices  on  the  top  floor  of  the  Pal 
estine  Post  building  in  Jerusa 
lem  when  a  bomb  wrecked  and 
set  ablaze  the  lower  floors? 

Eialyhu  was  known  certainly 
to  be  there  at  the  time  of  the 
explosion.  Flames  below  made  it 
impossible  for  rescuers  to  reach 
him  or  for  him  to  gain  the  street 
by  the  stairs,  and  a  leap  to  the 
ground  would  probably  have 
killed  him. 

He  was  listed  as  missing  un¬ 
til  the  next  morning,  when  he 
explained  his  escape:  he  had 
dropped  from  a  rear  window 
first  to  a  balcony  not  far  be 
neath,  and  so  by  a  series  of 
other  balconies,  to  the  street. 

‘Mother*  Foley 

WARREN,  O.— Mrs.  Kate  El. 

liott  Foley,  64,  who  success 
fully  combined  newswork  with 
motherhood,  has  begun  her  34th 
year  as  a  staff  member  of  tiie 
Warren  Tribune-Chronicle. 

As  the  31-year-old  mother  of 
four  children,  she  joined  the 
Tribune .  Chronicle  as  society 
editor  in  1915  and  retained  that 
position  until  1931,  when  she  be¬ 
came  religious  and  music  edi 
tor. 


SM  ATCO 

CURVED  ROUTER 


nvDicATE  r  'T 

wood  28,  Calif.  JOOB  Griffiths  Co.,  IbC. 
_ 1___J  11  W.  42ad  St,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 
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NO.  1  NEWSPAPER 


IN  THE  NO.  4  TOWN 


LARGER  WEEKDAY  CIRCULATION  THAN 
ANY  OTHER  DETROIT  NEWSPAPER 


425^024  461,452 

WEEKDAYS  SUNDAYS 

Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  For  6  Months  Ending  Sept.  30, 1947 


This  cow  would  moo  with  merited  bovine  pride  were  her  lactic 

production  record  as  impressive  as  the  job  done  by  our  Circula¬ 
tion  Department.  Hitching  the  persuasive  power  of  editorial 

creativeness  to  good  distribution  facilities  we  have  come  up  as 
NO.  1  NEWSPAPER  in  weekday  circulation  among  Detroit  news¬ 
papers  without  artificial  "pump  priming”  promotion  of  any  kind. 

This  means  more  families  —  more  homes  —  more  buyers  .  .  .  ALL 

READING  A  NEWSPAPER  THEY  HAVE  ASKED  FOR. 
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‘United  America’  Drive 
Started  by  Ad  Council 


ADVERTISING  will  become  a 

powerful  tool  in  1948  for 
mass  education  in  the  fight  on 
racial  and  religious  intoler¬ 
ance,  it  was  predicted  this  week 
by  officials  of  the  Advertising 
Council,  as  the  council  started 
its  latest  public  welfare  cam¬ 
paign — the  “United  America” 
program. 

"Every  means  of  advertising 
which  could  irossibly  be  useful 
will  be  mobilized  in  this  fight 


I 
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Advertiaing  Council  appeal  for 
racial  and  religious  tolerance. 


home,  in  business,  in  your 
school,  labor,  church,  or  social 
group — against  prejudice,  for 
understanding.” 

Policy  Body  Approves 

Approved  unanimously  by 
the  council’s  public  policy  com¬ 
mittee.  the  themes,  policy  and 
ad  copy  have  been  developed  in 
cooperation  with  leading  organ¬ 
izations  in  the  inter-racial  field. 

The  council  is  offering  free 
mats  of  the  ads,  which  may  be 
published  as  submitted,  with  the 
council’s  emblem,  or  may  be 
adapted  to  local  events  and  is. 
sues. 

Volunteer  agencies  working 
on  the  campaign  are  Franklin 
Bruck  Advertising.  Cecil  & 
Presbrey,  H.  W.  Fairfax,  Grey 
Advertising,  Joseph  Katz  Co., 
Kelly,  Nason.  Inc.,  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt,  McCann  -  Erickson, 
Peck  Advertising.  J.  D.  Tarcher 
&  Co.,  J.  Walter  Thompson. 

New  six-ad  series  will  be  is¬ 
sued  every  month  or  two  as  the 
campaign  progresses,  Mr.  Royal 
said.  In  addition,  campaign  kits 
will  be  sent  to  local  media  and 
social  groups,  containing  slides, 
records,  fact  sheets,  etc. 

The  campaign  will  be  of  un¬ 
limited  duration,  it  was  stated, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  effort  will 
be  directed  toward  building 
support  in  local  communities. 


against  prejudice,”  said  Lee 
Bristol,  vicepresident  of  Bris¬ 
tol-Myers  and  coordinator  of 
the  campaign. 

’Moat  Important'  of  Year 

Some  of  the  "best  brains’’  in 
the  advertising  profession,  said 
Mr.  Bristol,  have  donated  their 
time  and  talent  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  campaign  materials. 
Through  business  sponsorship, 
the  ads  will  appear  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  magazines,  radio  programs, 
outdoor  panels  and  car  cards. 

Council  officials  predicted  at 
a  pre-campaign  press  conference 
that  the  drive  would  be  the 
"most  important”  of  the  year 
in  point  of  public  interest  and 
advertising  support. 

This  week  the  council  sent  to 
newspapers  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions  75,000  copies  of  campaign 
proofsheets  containing  the  first 
series  of  six  ads. 

“It  is  obvious,”  Mr.  Bristol 
commented,  “that  many  adver. 
tisers  and  newspapers  will  use 
our  opening  series  merely  for 
inspiration  and  will  write  their 
own  ads  on  these  themes.  We 
of  the  council  merely  represent 
the  public-spirited  members  of 
business  and  advertising  who 
believe  the  enormous  power  of 
advertising  should  be  used  to 
promote  the  public  interest,  just 
as  It  Is  used  to  promote  private 
interests.” 

Three  basic  themes  run 
through  all  campaign  materials: 
“Accept— or  reject — people  on 
their  individual  worth;  don’t 
listen  to,  or  spread,  rumors 
against  a  race  or  religion; 
speak  up  wherever  you  are — at 


New  Radio  Stations 
Must  Wait  for  Ads 

San  Francisco — Bank  of  Am¬ 
erica  has  decided  to  extend  to 
radio  the  one-year  waiting  rule 
customarily  imposed  on  publi¬ 
cations.  E&P  has  learned. 

Radio  stations  will  not  be 
considered  for  advertising  al¬ 
lotments  until  after  a  year  of 
operations,  a  bank  spokesman 
explained.  ’This  ruling  has  long 
been  applied  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  by  leading  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

Bank  of  America  Is  an  exten¬ 
sive  advertiser,  with  major  ex¬ 
penditures  in  newspapers.  Rapid 
expansion  of  radio  facilities, 
now  doubling  in  many  com- 
munities  and  areas,  is  believed 
to  have  occasioned  the  decision 
to  impose  a  waiting  period. 

■ 

2  Ad  Courses  Added 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Southern 
Methodist  University  has  added 
two  new  courses  in  advertising, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Dallas 
Advertising  League.  Ira  E.  De- 
Jernett,  head  of  an  agency  bear¬ 
ing  his  name,  and  Dave  McCon¬ 
nell,  account  executive  with 
Rogers  &  Smith  Advertising 
Agency,  will  present  them. 

■ 

Rote  Guide 

E.  H.  Brown  Advertising 
Agency.  Chicago,  has  published 
the  1948  edition  of  its  “adver¬ 
tisers  Rate  and  Data  Guide,” 
covering  newspapers,  magazines 
and  radio.  It  is  distributed  free 
to  advertisers. 
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LINAGE  LEADERSHIP! 

I  IN  THE  ANTHRACITE  REGION 


Scranton  tKimesi 

— with  MORE  advertising 
during  year  1947  than  Al  l. 
other  daily  and  Sunday 
papers  published  in  Scran¬ 
ton  COMBINED!  First, 
too,  with  a  gain  of  2,342,- 
003*  lines  over  1946  as 
compared  to  670,0.38*  line 
gain  for  second  newspaper. 
“figures  from  Media  Records 


Surpassing  Circulation! 


FIRST 

AGAIN 


®!)e  Scranton 


FIRST 

AGAIN 


— with  an  average  daily 
circulation  of  54,649*  for 
the  period  of  Jan.  1,  1947 
to  Dec.  31,  1947.  17,207* 
MORE  than  the  second 
newspaper  for  the  same 
period. 

“according  to  last  published  sworn 
statements  of  both  papers 


I  NEWS  ACCRUES,  TOO ! 


Scranton  ®imes! 


FIRST 

AGAIN 


—with  1,803,542*  MORE 
lines  of  news  in  1947  than 
second  newspaper.  Also 
FIRST  with  2,357*  MORE 
pages  in  1947  than  second 
newspaper. 

“figures  from  Media  Records 


FIRST  IN  NEWS 

FIRST  IN  CIRCULATION  FIRST  IN  ADVERTISING 


When  You  Want  to  Cover  the  Great  Anthracite 
Coal  Region  of  Pennsylvania 

You  Want 


Scranton  Cimejsi 

MEMBER  OF  AUDIT  BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 

George  A.  McDevitt  Co.,  National  Representatives 

N  EW  YORK  -  CHICAGO  -  PHILADELPHIA  •  DETROIT-CLEVELAND 
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DENVER  POST 


the  benv 
BBINCS  11 


■ARNIT  NOVIR 

Chi«l  0/  THE  DENVER  ROST  Woshingfon  Burtou 


Readers  of  THE  DENVER  POST  long  have  enjoyed  a 
ringside  seat  ii^  fhe  nation's  capital  .  .  .  have  watched 
history  in  the  making  through  the  eyes  of  THE  DENVER 
POST'S  Washington  Bureau.  4 

To  bring  these  readers  a  clearer,  sharper  perspective 
of  the  world  as  seen  from  Washington,  THE  DENVER 
POST  recently  expanded  its  Washington  Bureau  . .  ap¬ 
pointed  Barnet  Nover  its  chief. 

Through  28  years  of  conscientious  reporting,  Barnet 
Nover  has  won  the  respect  of  the  nation's  leaders  and 
the  acclaim  of  millions  of  his  readers.  His  addition  to 
THE  DENVER  POST'S  staff  is  representative  of  the 
progressive  journalism  that  makes  THE  DENVER  POST 
the  most  widely  read  and  effective  newspaper  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  Empire. 
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Experts  Draft 
New  Press  Code 
For  Sweden 

By  Stuart  E.  Hoyt 

Stockholm  —  Proposal  for  a 
new  Free  Press  Ordinance  has 
been  submitted  to  Minister  of 
Justice  Zetterberg  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  experts  on  freedom  of 
the  press  appointed  in  1944.  It 
is  based  on  principles  which 
have  long  been  predominant  in 
Swedish  press  law  and  it  at¬ 
tempts  to  realize  these  princi¬ 
ples  with  respect  to  the  demands 
of  modern  society. 

The  experts  have  also  taken 
account  of  the  need  for  broad 
freedom  of  speech  as  a  basis  for 
a  free  society,  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
mand  for  legal  protection  of  the 
individual  and  society  against 
misuse  of  press  freedom. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposal  is 
to  replace  the  1812  Free  Press 
Ordinance  by  an  entirely  new 
law.  Among  the  problems  han¬ 
dled  are  the  rules  for  trial  of 
free  press  cases.  According  to 
the  proposal,  the  jury  will  be 
retained,  but  its  competence  is 
restricted,  so  that  a  verdict  of 
not  guilty  will  always  be  bind¬ 
ing,  but  if  the  verdict  is  guilty, 
the  court  shall  judge  the  crimi¬ 
nality  of  the  printed  matter. 

For  every  municipal  court 
competent  to  try  such  cases,  24 
jurors  shall  be  selected,  of 
which  one-third  shall  consist  of 
persons  who  are  or  have  been 
jurymen.  The  jurors  are  chosen 
for  four  calendar  years  by  the 
landsting  ( rural  self-governing 
body)  or,  in  the  case  of  a  town, 
by  the  stadsfullm&ktige  (town 
council). 

The  right  now  enjoyed  by  the 
parties  to  select  the  jurors 
themselves  has  not  been  re¬ 
tained;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
parties  are  still  permitted  to  re- 
jMt  a  certain  number  of  jurors. 
The  number  is  finally  reduced  to 
nine  by  drawing  lo^,  and  these 
comprise  the  jury  for  the  trial. 

Right  to  Oiior  Inionnation 

The  experts  have  found  it  to 
be  of  utmost  importance  that 
free  dealing  in  news  be  safe¬ 
guarded.  Although  the  current 
ordinance  offers  certain  guaran¬ 
tees  in  this  respect,  the  experts 
still  feel  that  an  express  regula¬ 
tion  should  be  staM  protecting 
the  right  of  anyone  to  offer  in¬ 


formation  for  publication  in 
print  to  the  writer  or  publisher 
or,  if  the  publication  has  an 
editor,  to  him.  The  idea  is  that 
the  informant  will  not  risk 
being  made  to  answer  for  what 
he  has  told. 

Certain  strictly  limited  excep¬ 
tion  to  this  fre^om  are  never¬ 
theless  considered  necessary. 
Anyone  who,  because  he  holds 
public  office  or  has  public  duties, 
e.g.,  military  service,  has  learned 
of  circumstances,  the  betrayal  of 
which  legally  constitutes  a  crime 
against  the  security  of  the  realm, 
or  about  which  he  is  otherwise 
legally  bound  to  maintain  si¬ 
lence,  has  no  right  to  reveal 
what  he  has  thus  learned, 
though  the  purpose  be  publica¬ 
tion  in  print.  Crime  there 
against  can  lead  to  prosecution 
and  punishment  according  to 
law. 

The  experts  propose  that  the 
above-mentioned  provision  for 
freedom  to  offer  information  for 
publication  in  print  shall  also 
apply  to  publication  abroad. 


One  of  the  most  important 
guarantees  of  press  freedom  is 
contained  in  a  ban  on  censor¬ 
ship.  Only  after  matter  has 
been  published  may  any  steps 
whatever  be  taken  against  it. 
The  proposal  thus  goes  on  the 
principle  that  interference  with 
printed  matter  can  only  occur 
by  suing  in  court  of  law  on  the 
basis  of  the  matter's  criminality, 
a 

Pan-America  Section 

Los  Angeles — ^A  Pan-America 
section  was  included  as  one  of 
the  seven  special  pictorial  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  annual  midwinter 
edition  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times.  Captions  and  stories 
were  printed  in  both  English 
and  Spanish. 

■ 

Verses  by  Hayden 

As  its  first  pocket-size  publi¬ 
cation,  Valley  Press  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  has  chosen  a  collec¬ 
tion  of  verses  by  Carl  E.  Hay¬ 
den,  widely-known  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho  newsman. 


Clarification  on 
'Guild  Attorney' 

In  the  Jan.  10  issue,  page  4« 
a  review  of  Philip  Wlttenberti 
book,  "Dangerous  Words," 
headlined  "Guild  AttorneT 
Writes  a  Book  on  Libel."  nj 
jacket  on  the  book  said  Hb 
Wittenberg  “served  as  attorney 
for  the  newspaper  guild."  He 
represented  it  in  its  early  day$ 
when  Heywood  Broun  was 
alive. 

Isserman,  Isserman  &  Kapel 
sohn  of  Newark,  and  its  prede 
cessor  organization,  has  repre¬ 
sented  the  American  Newsnj. 
per  Guild  since  1939. 

$7,770  in  Dealey  Fund 

Dallas,  Tex. — Recent  conte- 
butions  by  members  of  thi 
Dallas  Morning  News  organic 
tion  have  raised  the  G.  B 
Dealey  Memorial  Fund  for 
crippled  children  to  $7,770. 


TOTAL  DISPLHV 

HDVERTISinG 

(January  1  through  October  31,  1947) 
Post-Intelligencer  .  .  4,047,858*  lines 

Second  Paper  ....  2,924,662*  lines 

^Media  Records 


POSMIlTELLIGEnCER 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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newspaper  application 


Now . . .  there’s  an  easier  way  to  handle 
newspaper  files 


The  Recordak 
Newspaper  Service 

'"de-bulks'"  back  issues 
98%... makes  handling 
quick,  effortless 


the  filing  space  hound  volumes  need  .  .  .  and 
protects  your  files  against  deterioration,  tampering, 
and  loss. 

You’ll  probably  want  more  details  about  the 
Recordak  Newspaper  Service  than  this  brief  sum¬ 
mary  can  give  you.  Write  for  them  today. 

Recordak  Corporation 
(Subsidiary  of  Eastman  Kodak  Company) 

350  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y- 


It  simply  isn’t  necessary,  today,  for  your  hanl- 
working  staff  to  waste  time  and  energy  handling 
bulky  hound  volumes. 

With  the  Recordak  Newspai)er  Service,  you  can 
put  800  newspaper  pages  on  a  roll  of  microfilm  you 
can  hold  in  the  palm  of  your  hand.  Reference  is 
easier  .  .  .  faster  .  .  .  more  efficient. 

But  this  use  of  Recordak  does  more  for  you  than 
improve  reference.  In  addition,  it  saves  you  98%  of 


RECCPDHI( 


(SubtidiarY  et  fdfhncm  Kodak  Company) 


originator  of  modern  microfilming— and  its 


FTC  Puts  Restriction 
On  ‘Free’  Offer  in  Ads 


WASHINGTON— Advertised  of¬ 
fers  of  “free”  merchandise,  to 
come  within  the  law  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  hereafter  must 
conform  to  the  following  defi¬ 
nition  drafted  by  FTC: 

“The  use  of  the  word  ‘free’ 
or  other  words  of  similar  im¬ 
port,  in  advertising  to  designate 
or  describe  merchandise  sold  or 
distributed  in  interstate  com¬ 
merce,  that  is  not  in  truth  and 
in  fact  a  gift  or  gratuity  or  is 
not  given  to  the  recipient  there¬ 
of  without  requiring  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  other  merchandise  or 
requiring  the  performance  of 
some  service  inuring  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  benefit  of 
the  advertiser,  seller  or  distrib¬ 
utor,  is  considered  by  the  Com¬ 
mission  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act.” 

Explanation  of  Ruling 

The  Commission  explained: 

“For  a  number  of  years  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  adminis¬ 
trative  interpretation,  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  given  this  matter 
consideration  in  connection  with 
a  number  of  its  proceedings.  As 
a  result  of  the  Commission’s  ac¬ 
tions,  in  these  proceedings, 
which  involved  many  varied  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  factual  situa¬ 
tions,  numerous  inquiries  were 
received  by  the  Commission 
from  Better  Business  Bureaus 
and  representatives  of  affected 
industries  requesting  for  their 
guidance  an  administrative  in¬ 
terpretation  in  this  regard.” 

Commissioners  Robert  E. 
Freer  and  Lowell  Mason  voted 
against  the  definition,  without 
comment. 

Better  Business  Bureau 
Advises  Court  Test 

The  National  Better  Business 
Bureau,  Inc.,  took  issue  with 
the  Commission. 

The  bureau  notified  its  mem¬ 
bers  that  it  “does  not  agree” 
with  the  ruling.  Kenneth  B. 
Willson,  BBB  operating  man¬ 
ager,  described  the  bureau’s  ac¬ 
tion  as  “unprecedented.” 

Underlying  its  attitude  toward 
the  Commission’s  ruling  the 
bulletin  informs  national  adver¬ 
tisers  that  as  far  as  the  bureau 
is  concerned,  it  will  not  object 
to  “free”  offers  involving  an 
obligation  to  purchase  if  there 
is  no  deception  present.  The 
decision,  Willson  pointed  out, 
seriously  affects  the  status  of 
many  big  advertising  cam¬ 
paigns. 

Store  Case  Recalled 

The  ruling  was  given  in  an¬ 
swer  to  the  bureau’s  request  for 
a  clarification  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  Commission  last 
July,  when  it  advised  the  BBB, 
in  effect,  that  it  found  nothing 
wrone  with  the  use  of  the  word 
“free  as  used  by  the  book 
clubs,  the  bulletin  states.  This 
stand,  the  bulletin  continues, 
was  taken  by  the  FTC  “despite 
the  fact  that  the  offers  involved 
an  obligation  to  buy  books.” 


The  book  club  cases  will  now 
be  reopened,  the  Commission 
advised  the  BBB. 

The  bulletin,  after  plainly 
stating  that  the  Commission  has 
reversed  itself,  goes  on  to  re¬ 
view  previous  FTC  rulings  on 
the  subject  and  calls  particular 
attention  to  the  Commission’s 
interpretation  of  the  law  in  the 
1938  Samuel  Stores  opinion 
and  in  its  brief  filed  with  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  in 
1937  in  the  Standard  Education 
Society  case.  It  states: 

“The  Commission  argued  in 
both  of  these  cases  that  a  ‘free’ 
offer  involving  an  obligation  to 
purchase  is  lawful,  provided 
there  is  no  deception  of  the  pur¬ 
chaser.  Deception  is  not  pres¬ 
ent,  it  was  stated,  where  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  purchased  at  its  regular 
price,  and  where  the  terms  of 
the  offer  are  clearly  set  forth 
in  conjunction  with  the  word, 
‘free,’  and  where  there  are  no 
other  elements  of  deception 
present.” 

“The  education  society  case 
involved  an  offer  of  encyclo¬ 
pedias,  and  the  store  case  an 
offer  of  ‘free  goods’  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  merchandising  plan. 
Two  of  the  attorneys,  who 
signed  the  brief  in  the  educa¬ 
tion  society  case,  were  Stanley 
Reed  and  Robert  H.  Jackson, 
both  of  whom  are  now  Supreme 
Court  Justices,  it  was  not^. 

Promotional  Plans 

“There  is  good  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  many  advertisers 
were  planning  some  kind  of 
promotional  programs  tied  in 
with  ‘free’  offers  during  1948,” 
Mr.  Willson  said  and  empha¬ 
sized  that,  through  all  the  Com¬ 
mission’s  varying  opinion,  there 
had  been  no  change  in  the  law 
itself.  In  this  connection,  he 
said,  the  bulletin  advises: 

“We  sincerely  hope  that  if  the 
Commission  issues  a  cease  and 
desist  order  in  a  case  involving 
the  lawful  use  of  the  word  ‘free,’ 
the  respondent  will  appeal  the 
order  through  the  courts  so  that 
a  court  ruling  may  be  had  for 
the  information  and  guidance  of 
all  concerned.” 

■ 

Chicago  Police  Heroes 
Ordered  Reinstated 

Chicago — Superior  Judge  John 
A.  Sbarbaro  has  ordered  Capt. 
Thomas  E.  Connelly  and  Lt. 
William  Drury,  suspended  police 
officers,  restored  to  their  jobs. 

Judge  Sbarbaro  held  that 
Connelly  and  Drury  had  not 
been  guilty  of  unbecoming  con¬ 
duct  in  refusing  to  waive  im¬ 
munity  before  the  grand  jury 
investigating  the  James  M.  Ra- 
gen  killing. 

The  police  officers’  fight  for 
vindication  has  been  cham¬ 
pioned  by  the  Chicago  Herald- 
American.  They  continue  with 
the  paper,  where  they  have  es¬ 
tablished  a  reputation  as  “scoop 
twins”  in  crime  reporting,  pend¬ 
ing  appeal  of  their  case  by  the 
commission. 


Spirit  of  Youth 

Lynn,  Mass. — Three  teen-age 
reporters  for  a  neighborhood 
weekly  gave  the  "Lynn  Item” 
an  assist  when  a  gas  main  ex¬ 
ploded. 

The  boys,  Walter  Proodian, 
Larry  Nelson  and  William  But¬ 
ler,  were  on  the  scene  a  lew 
minutes  after  the  blast,  round¬ 
ed  up  story  material  and 
made  several  dramatic  pic- 
tues,  which  they  made  avail¬ 
able  to  the  Item. 


Hedekin 


Hedekin  Heads 
National  Dept. 
On  Ridder  Doily 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — Edwin  C. 
Hedekin  has  become  national 
advertising  manager  of  the  St. 

Paul  Dispatch 
ri  and  Pioneer 
i  Press. 

In  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  Rid¬ 
der  advertising 
properties,  Rob¬ 
ert  B.  Liggett, 
Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press 
national  mana¬ 
ger  for  the  last 
18  years,  has 
taken  charge  of 
a  new  Ridder- 
Johns  Twin 
City  office  in  Minneapolis. 

Hedekin  started  his  newspa* 
per  career  with  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  in  1929,  and 
left  in  1931  to  go  to  the  Son 
Francisco  Chronicle,  where  he 
worked  in  both  the  retail  and 
national  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  In  1936  he  was  named 
Pacific  Coast  manager  for  News¬ 
paper  Groups,  selling  comic 
and  magazine  color  advertising. 

He  entered  the  Marine  Corps 
in  1944,  and  after  overseas 
duty,  was  discharged  in  No¬ 
vember,  1945.  He  was  appoint¬ 
ed  Detroit  manager  of  the  Rid- 
der-Johns  office,  Jan.  1,  1946, 
and  was  transferred  later  that 
year  to  the  New  York  office. 
In  January,  1947,  he  went  to 
work  for  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  in  New  York  on  a  six 
months’  lend-lease  arrangement 
with  the  Bidders. 

■ 

11 -Page  Legal  Notice 

Chicago  —  An  11-page  legal 
notice,  featuring  the  annual  ap¬ 
propriation  bill  of  Cook  County, 
appeared  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  classified  section,  Jan.  21. 
The  11  pages  were  photo-en¬ 
graved  and  made  ready  for 
printing  in  four  days’  time,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Ralph  W.  Ahrens, 
Daily  News  classified  manager. 
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Wednesday 
'Specials'  Bring 
Pages  of  Ads 

Increased  Wednesday  bm 
ness  for  local  merchants--|v 
some  valuable  Tuesday  linj.. 
for  the  newspaper — have  r^. 
ed  from  a  “Spotlight  Wedne^ 
day  Specials”  promotion  by  tb, 
Bremerton  (Wash.)  Sun. 

Started  a  year  ago,  the  pnj. 
ect  has  averaged  between  two 
and  a  half  and  three  pagejfj 
ads  every  Tuesday. 

Ads  are  set  up  in  standjij 
size  and  format,  28  to  the  pin 
Each  occupies  2  by  2^ 
and  features  a  hard-to-get  itej 
or  a  markdown.  No  cuts  or  db 
tinctive  signatures  are  uxi 
each  ad  having  the  signatus 
set  in  standard  size,  with  id. 
dress  and  phone  number. 

On  the  first  anniversary  i 
the  “Specials”  idea,  the  Sun  in- 
troduced  a  new  note.  Eid 
boxed  ad  carried  the  name  of  i 
local  citizen,  who  was  to  brioi 
it  to  the  newspaper  office,  ife. 
tify  himself,  and  receive  a  voo 
Cher  for  $1,^  redeemable  mj 
Wednesday  at*  any  store  parbc 
pating  in  the  specials. 

Eight  pages,  printed  in  color 
carried  the  anniversary  ah 
Merchants  reported  a  steal; 
fiow  of  shoppers,  the  customen 
enjoyed  seeing  their  names  ii 
print  and  “our  continuatioi 
in  our  second  year  seems  a 
sured  of  continued  success,”  iC' 
cording  to  Jack  W.  Gillis,  Sm 
advertising  manager. 

■ 

Ad  Council  Prepares 
New  Safety  Campaign 

“The  largest  advertising  pro¬ 
gram  ever  undertaken  to  id 
safety  to  the  American  peopk 
will  start  immediately,”  W«ley 
I.  Nunn,  advertising  manager 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Indiua 
and  coordinator  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Council’s  “Stop  Acci¬ 
dents”  campaign,  announced 
this  week. 

A  campaign  guide,  which 
covers  the  three  phases  of  the 
campaign  —  traffic,  home  ud 
farm — is  being  mailed  to  agw- 
cies,  advertisers  and  m^ 
Newspaper  proof  sheets  will  be 
sent  out  to  dailies  and  weeklies 
later  in  the  year. 
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Built  for  wholesale  circulation 


This  is  the  new  home  of  the  Fairchild  Business  Papers . . . 
where  you  can  buy  circulation  wholesale  . . .  because  we  give 
you  a  clear  shot  at  a  fifteen  billion  dollar  market . . .  the 
business  of  supplying  wearing  apparel  and  accessories  for 
141,000,000  men,  women,  and  children ...  as  well  as  the 
furnishings  and  equipment  for  40,000,000  American  homes. 

Scratch  a  Fairchild  reader  —  and  what  will  you  find?  An 
independent  store  president  responsible  for  a  $100,000,000 
volume;  a  hundred  merchandisers  handling  $5,000,000  vol¬ 
umes  —  and  more  —  each;  thousands  of  buyers  each  gaited 
to  a  $500,000  volume  or  better.  And  thot  ain't  all,  brothers; 


WOMEirS  WEAR  OMIT  OMIY  NEWS  RECORD  RETMIIN6  HOME  FURNISHINGS 
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large  executives  of  mail  order  houses  and  chain  store  groups 

. . .  controllers,  advertising  managers,  directors  of  sales _ 

manufacturers,  wholesale  distributors,  jobbers,  resident  buy¬ 
ers  _ everybody  along  the  line  of  progression  from  prime 

material  to  the  retailing  of  the  end  use  product.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  people  to  move  a  volume  of  fifteen  billion  dollars. 

They  all  realize  the  importance  of  Fairchild  Business  News. 
And  to  make  if  more  important  to  them— our  more  than 
1 17,000  subscribers  —  we  built  this  edifice  to  give  them  more 
news  that  much  quicker  so  they  will  always  know  what's 
hoppening  in  the  business  world  when  it  is  happening. 

FAIRCHILD  PUBLICATIONS 

8  East  13th  Street,  New  York  3,  N.  Y.  •  Phone  ORchard  4-SOOO 
CotF«ring  the  Textile,  Apparel,  Home  Furniihingt  ond  rekited  industries 
MEMKI  AUDIT  SUKAU  Of  ClICUUTtON 
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AANR  Presents 
Study  of  Market 
For  Cosmetics 

Cosmetics  and  toiletries  have 
found  a  tremendous  mass  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  last  quarteru:entury, 
but  the  industry  has  exploit^ 
only  a  minor  portion  of  its  mar¬ 
ket  possibilities. 

This  is  the  theme  of  the  new 
easel  presentation,  “Cosmetics 
and  Toiletries  in  the  Mass  Mar¬ 
ket,”  prepared  by  the  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives  and  shown  for  the 
first  time  last  week. 

Industry's  Growth 

The  industry  has  grown  from 
$6,000,000  in  1900  to  $125,000,- 
000  in  1920,  $250,000,000  in 

1925  and,  as  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  $800,. 
000.000  in  1948,  it  is  pointed  out. 

Market  surveys  reported  in 
the  presentation  show  that  at 
least  75%  of  urban  families  are 
cosmetics  consumers,  thus  dem¬ 
onstrating  the  mass  character 
of  the  market.  Media  allocations 
by  the  industry,  however,  have 
not  followed  the  sales  poten¬ 
tialities,  says  AANR. 

The  study  points  out  that  five 
states — New  York,  California, 
Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio — 
account  for  51.1%  of  cosmetic 
sales  in  the  country.  Yet  these 
states  represent  only  35%  of  the 
female  population  over  15  years 
of  age.  Also,  it  is  noted,  market 
factors  often  differ  strongly 
within  a  given  state. 

The  conclusion  is  that  in  order 
to  capitalize  on  the  mass  mar¬ 
ket  the  industry  must  reach  at 
least  75%  of  the  population  in 
urban  centers  and  must  allocate 
its  advertising  in  proportion  to 
the  market  potential. 

Magazines  alone,  it  is  stated, 
even  a  large  list  of  high-circula¬ 
tion  media,  do  not  deliver  that 
market.  High-Hooper  radio  pro¬ 
grams.  the  presentation  adds, 
give  better  mass  coverage  than 
magazines,  but  still  do  not  show 
distribution  according  to  sales. 

'Maximum  Coverage' 

The  study  advises  manufac¬ 
turers  to  continue  the  use  of 
these  media  where  they  have 
proven  effective,  but  not  to  de- 
pend  on  them  for  mass  cover¬ 
age.  Daily  newspapers,  with 
the  dual  advantage  of  deep 
penetration  and  flexibility,  give 
“maximum  coverage  where  it  is 
wanted  and  minimum  waste 
elsewhere,”  the  presentation 
concludes. 

To  those  manufacturers  who 
protest  that  they  get  individual 
market  coverage  through  adver¬ 
tising  allowances  to  department 
stores,  AANR  points  out  that 
while  such  practices  are  some¬ 
times  effective,  they  do  not  af¬ 
ford  complete  control  of  allo¬ 
cations.  'The  only  way  full  con¬ 
trol  can  be  retained  by  the 
manufacturer,  it  is  stated,  is 
through  market-by-market  use 
of  newspapers. 

The  pre.sentation  was  devel¬ 
oped  by  AANR’s  new  business 
committee,  under  the  chairman, 
ship  of  Douglas  Taylor  of  J.  P. 
McKinney  &  Son. 


Editor  Proposes 
Criticism  Project 

Jackson,  Mich.  —  James  ^S. 
Pope,  managing  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Courier  Journal,  has 
called  upon  the  University  of 
Michigan  to  set  up  a  perma¬ 
nent  committee  to  criticize  the 
nation’s  newspapers.  Pope  asked 
for  a  university-sponsored  sur¬ 
vey  of  individual  newspapers 
along  the  line  of  drama,  movie 
and  book  criticism. 

“Someone  will  pioneer  in  the 
new  art-science  of  measuring 
the  accomplishments  of  the 
press,”  he  said.  “Why  not  the 
University  of  Michigan?” 

The  condition  of  the  press. 
Pope  said,  is  a  matter  of  public 
concern. 

Bancroft  Gets 
Bids  for  Seats 
At  Conventions 

Washington  —  The  Standing 
Committee  of  Correspondents  of 
Congressional  Press  Galleries 
has  been  authorized  to  hand.e 
daily  press  credentials  for  both 
the  Republican  and  Democratic 
National  Conventions  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  starting  June  21  and 
July  12,  respectively. 

Editors  of  daily  newspapers 
and  press  associations  desiring 
seats  in  the  telegraphic  press 
section  at  either  or  both  of 
these  conventions  should  apply 
to  Griffing  Bancroft,  The  Press 
Gallery,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Standing  Committee  is 
charged  with  handling  only  the 
seating  arrangements  and  the 
functioning  of  the  daily  tele¬ 
graphic  press  section  at  the , 
conventions. 

Housing  reservations  will  not  I 
be  handled  by  the  Standing ; 
Committee.  Applications  should 
be  sent  to  the  following: 

Republican — J.  Kenneth  Brad¬ 
ley,  Chairman,  Housing  Com¬ 
mittee.  Republican  National  i 
Committee.  Bellevue  -  Stratford  j 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Democratic  —  Wiliam  Neale 
Roach.  Managing  Director,  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Convention. 
Bellevue-Stratford  Hotel,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa. 
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For  35  consecutive  years  The  Houston  Chronicle  has  been  first 
among  Houston  newspapers  both  in  advertising  and  circulation. 
The  record  shows  that,  month  by  month.  The  Chronicle — with 
the  largest  circulation  in  Texas — is  steadily  widening  its  ini' 
pressive  margin  of  leadership  in  advertising  as  well  as  circulation. 
The  Houston  Market  is  sold  when  your  story  is  told  in  The 
Chronicle!  Ask  the  Branham  man. 

w 
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Linotype  and  Intertype 

Operators  VOTE  4^1 
for  MATRIX  CONTRAST  SERVICE 


Ask  the  man  who  operates  a  Linotype  or 
Intertype  machine  and  he’ll  tell  you  the 
down-to-earth,  on-the-job  story  of  what 
big  savings  Matrix  Contrast  Service  ef¬ 
fects.  There  is  all-around  economy... 
savings  in  eyestrain,  savings  in  errors 
and  savings  in  time  and  money. 

Matrix  Contrast  Service’s  new  use  of 
colors  is  receiving  nationwide  acclaim 
from  operators,  too.  It  pares  wrong-font 
errors  to  the  hone,  and  the  selection  of 
“pi”  matrices  is  made  easy.  Different 
fonts  have  their  own  eye-catching  color. 
The  result  is  that  errors  in  fonts  make 
a  bright  color-signal ...  be/bre  the  line 
is  cast. 

Operators  and  plant  managers  alike 
will  want  to  know  more  about  this  great 
new  service.  For  full  details,  write  our 
nearest  office. 


"Reduces  Eyesitaiii 


suNo*y 


Greater  Accuracy 


MATRIX  CONTRAST  CORPORATION,  Empire  State  Building,  New  York  1.  N.  Y.  -  326 
W.  Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  III.— 1105  Trenton  Street,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif. — Sole  licensees 
of  the  Percy  L.  Hill  Matrix  Contrast  Patent  No.  1,796,023,  other  patent  pending. 
European  Agents:  Funditor,  Ltd.,  3  Woodbridge  Street,  Clerkenwell  Green,  London,  E.  C.  1. 
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^lAJkat  Our  l^eaderA 


Roply  to  Lee  Hills 
On  Paid  Radio  Logs 
TO  THE  EDITOR: 

Mr.  Lee  Hills,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Miami  Herald,  has  an 
intriguing  article  in  your  Janu¬ 
ary  24  issue.  The  moot  question 
of  whether  radio  program  list 
ings  should  be  treated  by  news 
papers  as  news,  or  whether  the 
subject  is  one  to  be  handled  by 
the  advertising  department  is, 
as  he  says,  an  old  one. 

Having  viewed  it  from  both 
angles,  first  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man  for  many  years,  and  later 
from  the  conning  tower  of  a 
radio  station.  I  be.ieve  I  can 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Hills  with 
some  degree  of  authority. 

To  discover  whether  radio 
program  listings  constitute  news 
and  public  service  we  need 
only  to  define  news.  In  the 
modern  sense,  service  and  news 
are  synonymous,  so  much  so 
that  we  may  legitimately  in 
elude  comic  strips. 

Readers'  Interests 

Thousands  of  newspaper  read 
ers  in  New  York  buy  the  Daily 
News  to  keep  up  with  the  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Dick  Tracy.  Thou 
sands  more  buy  the  standard- 
size  newspapers  for  stock  re¬ 
ports.  More  take  the  newspa¬ 
pers  for  race  results  and  en¬ 
tries. 

Stock  market  reports  and  rac¬ 
ing  entries  and  results  repre¬ 
sent  highlv  commercial  opera 
tions  which  do  not  advertise  in 
the  newspapers.  They  consume 
prodigious  amounts  of  space 
which  newspapers  can  ill  afford 
without  providing  any  return 
by  circulation. 

If  we  went  into  a  bit  of  re 
search  we  would  discover  that 
the  combined  total  of  newspa¬ 
per  readers  intere.sted  in  racing 
and  stock  operations  is  infinites- 
simal  in  comparison  to  the  total 
number  of  people  who  are 
deeply  interested  in  radio  pro¬ 
grams. 

How  long  would  circulation 
figures  remain  on  a  satisfactory 
level  if  racing  and  stocks  had 
to  be  advertised? 

How  long  would  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  .stav  up  if  radio  pro 
gram  listings  were  eliminated? 

Some  years  ago  when  I  was 
radio  columnist  of  the  New 
York  Journal  American,  Mr. 
Hearst  decided  to  eliminate  ra¬ 
dio  CO  umns  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  he  was  contributing  too 
much  free  advertising  to  radio, 
which  he  viewed  as  a  competi¬ 
tor.  Today,  Mr.  Hearst  is  not 
only  in  the  radio  busine.ss.  but 
he  is  establishing  television  sta¬ 
tions  in  New  York,  Baltimore 
and  elsewhere.  Mr.  Hear.st  dis¬ 
continued  radio  columns  in  New 
York,  but  Rov  Howard  refused 
to  go  along  with  the  idea  and 
gained  40.000  circulation.  Mr. 
Howard  still  treats  radio  as  he 
treats  the  drama  and  the  movies 
because  he  realizes  that  radio 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  mod¬ 
ern  design  of  living,  and  also 
that  it  commands  an  audience 
greater  than  the  drama  and  the 
movies.  Why  shouldn't  It?  It 


costs  nothing  to  stay  at  home 
and  be  entertained.  Nothing  but 
the  original  investment  made. 

In  ba.timore.  the  Hearst 
News-Post  had  a  phenomenal 
gain  in  circulation  last  year, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  was  that 
the  News-Post  issued,  and  still 
does  issue,  a  Saturday  section 
encompassing  a  week  of  radio 
programming. 

The  income  to  be  derived  by 
newspapers  for  radio  program 
listing,  even  under  the  heading 
of  hiked  up  amusement  rates, 
would  be  no  great  shakes,  and 
disastrous  as  a  financial  experi¬ 
ment.  when  you  remember  that 
it  would  kill  off  circulation  and 
that  at  least  one  enterprising 
newspaper  in  each  town  would 
most  certainly  seize  upon  an  op 
portunity  to  feature  radio  pro¬ 
grams  to  meet  public  demand. 
Using  Baltimore  as  an  exam- 
p.e,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  is  a  controlled  circulation 
newspaper,  the  Home  News,  op 
erating  in  the  held,  and  eager 
to  triple  its  circulation.  That 
newspaper,  already  a  phenome¬ 
nal  success,  would  most  as¬ 
suredly  be  happy  to  hnd  the 
Sun  and  the  News  Post  without 
program  listings.  It  would  mean 
at  least  the  tripling  of  its  pres¬ 
ent  circulation. 


Is  'News'  Being  Ignored? 

“News"  is  a  big  word.  It  is 
difficult  to  define.  Roughly, 
“news"  is  anything  in  which  the 
pub.ic  is  interested.  When  a 
newspaper  deliberately  ignores 
news  or  expects  it  to  be  placed 
on  a  commercial  basis,  it  is  not 
only  demoralizing  its  function, 
but  it  is  defeating  its  own  pur¬ 
pose  and  commercializing  its 
editorial  department. 

The  eventual  fate  of  newspa¬ 
pers  that  hold  the  acquisition 
of  a  few  dollars  above  their  ob¬ 
ligations  to  readers  is  well 
known  and  too  tragic  a  tale  to 
be  detailed. 

Radio  stations  wi.l  not  com¬ 
mit  themselves  to  a  paid  listing 
policy.  They  are  much  more 
likely  to  combine  in  a  local  en¬ 
terprise  of  issuing  a  weekly 
pamphlet  of  programs  and  dis¬ 
tribute  them  by  direct  mail.  .  .  . 

Also  there  is  a  question  of 
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Court  Upholds 
Challenge  oi 
Public  Officer 


prejudice.  The  public  would  de¬ 
tect  partisanship  in  instances 
where  newspapers  which  own 
radio  stations  p  ace  a  financial 
barrier  against  independently 
owned  stations,  while  publish¬ 
ing  their  own  listing.  The 
American  public  is  fair-minded 
and  alert  and  aware.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  in  a  small  town, 
newspaper-owned  radio  stations 
have  the  effect  of  canceling  out 
each  other,  to  the  advantage  of 
the  independents. 

The  proposition  to  charge 
money  for  publishing  program 
listings  wou  d  carry  an  obliga¬ 
tion.  Newspapers  which  publish 
theater  and  movie  advertising 
charge  high  rates  because  they 
must,  out  of  public  service,  pub 
lish  reviews,  criticisms  and  ad¬ 
vance  notices  of  theatrical 
events.  If  radio  stations  were 
farced  to  pay  for  their  listings, 
the  same  commitments  would  be 
due  them.  Thus,  the  space  now 
used  for  listings  would  become 
negligible  to  that  which  would 
be  necessary  for  notices  and 
critiques. 

And  as  for  the  psychological 
effects  of  the  proposition,  one 
extremely  damaging  develop 
ment  would  resu  t.  Facsimile 
broadcasting  would  be  sped  up. 
and  certainly  this  would  result 
in  greater  headaches  to  news¬ 
paper  business  offices  than  the 
headaches  caused  the  broadcast 
ers  by  compulsory  advertising. 

Belvedere  Broadcasti.ng  Cor  •. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Martin  J.  Porter 
Public  Relations  Director 


Sacramento,  Calif. — Right  of 
a  newspaper  to  challenge  the 
fitness  of  a  candidate  for  pub 
lie  office  was  defended  here  in 
a  California  State  Supreme 
Court  decision  given  Jan.  20 
The  court  declined  to  hear 
Otis  D.  Babcock,  who  had 
charged  McClatchy  Newspapers 
libeled  him  in  a  1942  election 
story.  Babcock  sought  $50,000 
The  suit  was  based  on  an  ar 
tide  in  the  Sacramento  Bee  of 
Aug.  8,  1942,  which  contain^ 
a  question  directed  at  Babcock, 
then  running  for  reelection  as 
district  attorney,  by  A.  J.  Har 
der.  Sacramento  attorney. 

"The  court  held  that  “in  the 
interests  of  public  welfare,  an 
individual  or  newspaper  is  privi¬ 
leged  to  challenge  the  hiness 
.  .  .  of  a  candidate,  provided  the 
statements  .  .  .  are  true" 

With  reference  to  Harder's 
question.  Justice  Rolfe  Thomp 
son  stated:  “That  seems  to  be 
a  fair  and  legitimate  question 
to  ask  a  public  officer  who  is  a 
candidate  for  re-election,  pro¬ 
vided  the  assumed  basis  for  the 
question  is  truthfully  stated.  It 
contains  the  assumption  of  facts 
that  plaintiff  was  dead  broke 
when  he  took  office;  that  his 
salary  was  $4,500  per  year,  and 
that  thereafter  he  bought  an 
Oitice  building  for  .  .  .  $d0.0()0. 
These  fads  are  not  denied." 


Newl&rk  World 


In  New  York  and 
Across  the  Nation, 
It's  Page  One  News- 


Wlieat  Corf 
If  Blimed 


By  GAYNOR  MADDOX 

NEA  Staff  Correspondent 


Puts  New  Oral 
Oi'l  Bins 


NEA  News  Page  dispatches  consistently 
win  Page  One  play — because  they’re 
news,  and  because  they’re  exclusive — 
no  other  paper  in  town  has  them.  This 
top-interest  story  by  Gaynor  Maddo.x. 
NEA’s  expert  on  the  food  beat,  is  a 
typical  example  of  the  distinctive  re¬ 
porting  delivered  daily  by  NEA  to 
newspapers  throughout  the  nation. 
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is  Toledo 


...bringing  into  realization  TODAY  its  vision  of  a  still  finer 

TOLEDO  TOMORROW! 


made  in  the  field 
of  municipal  tax¬ 
ation  when  in 
1946  the  good 
people  of  Toledo 
voted  to  impose 
upon  themselves 
a  payroll-income 
tax  to  retire  the 
city’s  debt  and  provide  expanded  services  and 
improvements. 

And  history  keeps  on  being  made  by  Toledo 
voters,  who  at  the  most  recent  election  approved 
t^o  additional  levies,  one  for  Toledo  schools 
and  the  other  to  provide  a  new  and  thoroughly 
modern  home  for  the  aged. 

The  impelling  reason  for  voting  the  school 
levy  was  the  conviction  that  the  time  had  come 
to  stop  talking  and  really  do  something  about 

...and  this  is  the 

In  all  its  long  history,  The  Blade  has  never 
seen  a  time  which  would  compare  with  these 
more  recent  years  for  forward  thinking  and 
constructive  action  on  the  part  of  Toledo 
citizens.  Toledo  is  currently  enjoying  its 
soundest  and  greatest  period  of  prosperity 


increasing  teachers’  salaries.  More  than  half  of 
the  schools’  added  revenue  of  $1,000,000  a 
year  will  go  to  increase  annual  salaries,  with 
the  minimum  raised  $500  and  the  maximum 
$1,010. 

Likewise,  the  passage  of  the  levy  for  a  new 
home  for  the  aged  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the  voters, 
an  act  of  simple  justice  to  those  of  the  older 
generation  needing  adequate  care  in  their 
latter  years. 


So  does  Toledo  move  forward  under  the 
compulsion  of  an  ideal  which  we  know  as 
TOLEDO  TOMORROW . . .  presented  in  1945 
by  The  Blade  as  an  inspiration  for  future  living. 

TOLEDO  BLADE 

.  .  .  a  period  marked  not  only  by  material  ad¬ 
vance  but  by  enlightened  thinking  and  doing 
in  matters  of  community  interest.  The  Blade 
is  happy  to  play  what  part  it  can  in  the  ad-  j 

vancement  of  the  good  city  whose  life  it  has  j 

shared  for  so  many  years.  I 


TOLEDO  BLADE 

Oii#>  of  Amorifa'n  Groat  \ou'ttpaporm 

REPRESENTED  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  AND  SCHMIH,  INC. 
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Barriers  Are  Still  Up, 
AP  Survey  Discloses 

(Editor’s  Note:  In  April,  1946,  Editor  &  Publisher  presented  a 
round-the-world  survey  of  the  status  of  press  freedom.  The  com¬ 
pilation  was  made  with  the  assistance  of  correspondents  of  the 
Associated  Press,  United  Press,  and  International  News  Service. 
This  week,  the  AP  brought  that  survey  up  to  date  after  checking 
correspondents  in  key  areas.  Herewith  is  a  summary  of  that 
report. ) 


A  SURVEY  by  Associated  Press 

correspondents  around  the 
world  showed  a  distinct  trend 
toward  making  more  difficult 
the  newsman's  task  of  getting 
the  facts  and  publishing  them. 

These  developments  were  re¬ 
corded  : 

1.  Hungary  expelled  Jack 
Guinn,  AP  correspondent,  in 
November,  charging  him  with 
"espionage."  Guinn  replied 
that  he  was  only  doing  his  duty 
as  a  newsman.  The  Communist- 
dominated  Hungarian  Govern¬ 
ment  expressed  official  displeas¬ 
ure  with  Quinn’s  successor  in 
Budapest,  Daniel  De  Luce,  be¬ 
cause  of  a  Christmas  Day  dis¬ 
patch  reporting  that  25,000  So¬ 
viet  troops  remained  in  Hungary 
more  than  90  days  after  ratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  peace  treaty.  In 
a  menacing  statement,  the 
Budapest  Foreign  Office  called 
parts  of  De  Luce’s  dispatch  a 
“gross  lie,”  but  offered  no  facts 
or  figures  in  refutation.  Al¬ 
ready  other  western  newsmen 
had  found  conditions  in  Buda¬ 
pest  so  difficult  that  De  Luce 
was  the  only  American  or  Brit¬ 
ish  correspondent  operating 
there. 

2.  Yugoslavia  expelled  Ar¬ 
thur  Brandel,  New  York  Times 
correspondent,  in  November, 
charging  him  with  “offensive 
writing.’’ 

3.  Some  nations  within  the 
Soviet  orbit,  with  the  excep¬ 
tions  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Finland,  were  reported  inclin¬ 
ing  more  and  more  toward  the 
Soviet  system  of  formal,  ac¬ 
knowledged  censorship.  Some 
of  the  other  satellites  profess  to 
offer  freedom  for  foreign  cor¬ 
respondents,  but  nevertheless 
make  their  work  difficult. 

4.  News-gathering  in  Pales¬ 
tine  and  the  Middle  East  became 
physically  more  hazardous  after 
the  United  Nations  approved  a 
plan  to  partition  the  Holy  Land, 
but  thus  far  there  is  no  censor¬ 
ship  on  outgoing  dispatches. 

5.  In  the  Orient,  an  element 
In  the  Chinese  Government  fa¬ 
vored  resumption  of  censorship 
of  foreign  newsmen,  but  this 
group  has  been  resisted  success¬ 
fully  so  far  by  some  American- 
educated  officials.  A  source 
close  to  Generalissimo  Chiang 
Kai-Shek  disclosed  that  foreign 
correspondents  no  longer  will 
be  permitted  to  approach  his  of¬ 
fice  direct  for  news,  but  must 
deal  with  the  government  infor¬ 
mation  office. 

6.  All  foreign  newsmen  in 
Yugoslavia,  except  those  from 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  were 
said  to  have  agreed  that  sources 
of  information  were  almost 
completely  shut  to  them  with 
the  establishment  of  the  Com¬ 


munist  information  bureau 
(Cominform)  in  Belgrade. 

Developments  elsewhere  in¬ 
cluded: 

Japan:  Japanese  officials 
showed  they  have  graded  cor¬ 
respondents  according  to  their 
supposed  friendliness;  they  es¬ 
pecially  resent  criticism  of  Em¬ 
peror  Hirohito.  They  are  try¬ 
ing  to  force  clearance  of  gov¬ 
ernment  news  through  an  infor¬ 
mation  bureau.  Access  to  offi¬ 
cials  of  Gen.  MacArthur’s  occu¬ 
pation  headquarters  was  said  to 
depend  generally  upon  the  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned.  However, 
foreign  correspondents  are  free 
from  censorship. 

Portugal:  There  is  no  ac¬ 
knowledged  censorship  on  dis¬ 
patches  filed  from  Portugal  to 
foreign  news  agencies,  but  cor¬ 
respondents  are  looked  upon  as 
suspect  and  in  some  cases  as 
dangerous  individuals.  Portu¬ 
guese  papers  are  under  strict 
censorship  and  may  be  suspend¬ 
ed  and  punished  arbitrarily  by 
the  Minister  of  Interior.  Indi¬ 
vidual  newsmen  can  be  stopped 
from  working  on  any  paper  if 
what  they  write  or  attempt  to 
publish  displeases  the  govern¬ 
ment. 

Peru:  For  the  first  time  in 
Peru’s  history  the  Interior  Min¬ 
istry  decreed  in  January  that 
all  foreign  correspondents  must 
register.  Government  depart¬ 
ments  were  ordered  to  furnish 
information  only  to  registered 
correspondents. 

Chile:  The  Congress  last  Au¬ 
gust  granted  the  government 
power  to  set  aside  the  consti¬ 
tution’s  free  press  guarantees 
and  impose  censorship  for  the 
security  of  the  state. 

Guatemala:  The  government 
announced  in  September  the 
imposition  of  censorship  on  out¬ 
going  news  “to  prevent  the 
spread  of  false  information.’’ 

Argentina:  There  is  no  cen¬ 
sorship  on  outgoing  dispatches 
and  no  restrictions  on  the  activ¬ 
ities  of  foreign  correspondents. 
However,  the  pro-government 
press  is  sensitive  to  any  criti¬ 
cism  and  sometimes  singles  out 
foreign  newsmen  for  attack. 
Government  -  controlled  unions 
still  publish  attacks  on  La 
Prensa,  but  attempts  to  induce 
their  followers  to  boycott  it 
have  been  unsuccessful. 

Philippines:  There  is  no  cen¬ 
sorship  on  outgoing  dispatches. 

Netherlands  East  Indies: 
Press  freedom  has  suffered  since 
July  20  when  the  Dutch  began 
military  operations.  Foreign 
correspondents  report  a  constant 
feeling  of  being  checked  on  and 
being  subjected  to  pressure  to 
accept  the  Dutch  line.  A  post¬ 
review  is  made  of  all  outgoing 


dispatcnes  and  correspondents  TT  O  TTN 

are  sometimes  called  in  and  UaOa#  vJlv  X  lllU 

criticized  for  their  messages,  v  ■ 

On  the  Republican  side,  the  lo-  /igreemeni  on 

cal  press  is  indirectly  controlled  ^  , 

thro’ugh  government  pressure.  A 
Foreign  correspondents  are  free  **V^V^* 
to  write  what  they  please.  Lake  Success,  N.  Y. — Consul- 

Indo  China:  The  French  ad-  tations  this  week  between  the 
ministration  keeps  close  con-  United  Nations  and  the  Depart- 
trol  of  information  about  its  ntient  of  State  have  given  the 
operations  and  policy  toward  United  States  Government  final 
the  insurgent  Viet  Namese  authority  over  the  presence  in 
movement  ied  by  Ho  Chi  Minh.  this  country  of  foreign  corre- 


Syria:  Premier  Jamil  Mar-  spondents  accredited  to  UN. 
dam  Bey  warned  newspapers  in  Under  the  new  agreement,  the 
January  against  what  he  called  UN  will  have  the  final  say  on 
the  prejudice  of  news  agencies  who  is  to  be  accredited,  but  the 
hired  by  Jewish  money.  State  Department  will  have  the 

Iraq:  There  is  no  direct  cen-  right  to  deport  any  corre 
sorship  on  local  press  or  for-  spondent,  regardless  of  his  UN 
eign  correspondents.  However,  status  or  the  principles  of  diplo- 
the  propaganda  department  has  matic  immunity, 
directed  the  telegraph  office  to  Lack  of  established  processes 
refer  to  the  director  of  propa-  caused  a  recent  squabble  over 
ganda  all  cables  suspected  of  the  arrest  of  two  UN  corre- 
endangering  internal  order,  de-  spondents  by  U.S.  Immigration 
faming  members  of  the  royal  authorities  ( E&P,  Dec.  27,  p.  52). 
family  or  containing  “fabricated  As  the  resu.t  of  this  week's 
stories.”  All  leftist  newspapers  discussions,  the  UN  has  agreed 
have  been  suppressed  under  the  to  consult  with  American  offi- 
press  law.  cials  every  time  a  correspond- 

Egypt:  No  censorship  on  out-  ent  applies  for  accreditation.  If 


going  dispatches. 


the  U.S.  objects,  the  UN  has  the 


Lebanon:  Papers  printing  sto-  right  to  go  ahead  and  accredit 
ries  which  authorities  consider  the  correspondent  despite  the 


reflect  on  them  unfairly  may  be  American 


suspended. 


The  U.S. 


must  issue  a  visa  for  the  re- 


Turyey:  Eight  Turkish  news-  porter  in  this  event, 
men  were  acquitted  on  charges  However,  the  U.S.  retains  its 
they  insulted  the  “moral  person-  “veto”  in  the  next  steps.  After 
ality”  of  the  National  Assem-  the  correspondent  enters  this 
bly  in  printing  a  critical  speech  country,  the  Justice  Department 
by  the  leader  of  the  opposition  will  be  allowed  to  institute  pro- 
democratic  party.  ceedings  to  deport  him  if  it  so 

Greece:  The  Greek  army  and  desires, 
the  coalition  cabinet  disagree  on  The  agreement  provides  that 
censorship.  An  army  court-mar-  the  U.S.  must  consult  the  UN 
tial  questioned  the  editor  and  before  instituting  deportation, 
publisher  of  the  Liberal  party  but  the  government  has  the 
newspaper  Vima  in  spite  of  an  right  to  overrule  any  UN  objec- 
order  from  Premier  Themi-  tions  and  go  ahead  with  its  ac- 
stokles  Sophoulis,  a  Liberal,  tion. 

that  the  army  stop  questioning  An  American  spokesman  said 
newsmen  who  criticized  the  it  “should  be  assumed’’  that  in 
army’s  action.  controversial  issues,  “reason" 


op  questioning  An  American  spokesman  said 
criticized  the  it  “should  be  assumed’’  that  in 
controversial  issues,  “reason" 


Ethiopia:  No  censorship  on  would  guide  both  sides. 


outgoing  news.  The  domestic 
press  is  published  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Poland:  Internal  press  cen¬ 
sorship  maintained  unchanged. 

Canada:  Freedom  of  the  press 
remains  unchanged,  but  observ- 


The  UN  is  to  furnish  the  U.S. 
with  a  complete  list  of  the  770 
newsmen  now  accredited. 
"These  correspondents,  346  of 
whom  represent  foreign  news 
agencies,  are  to  come  under 
the  protection  of  the  Headquar- 


ers  report  that  newspapers  in  ters  Agreement,  "pending  full 
general  are  often  open  to  sug-  establishment  of  the  procedures 
gestion  by  high  officials.  A  form  of  consultation  on  or  before 
of  censorship  exists  in  regula-  March  1.” 
tions  which  permit  customs  of-  The  U.S.  retains  the  privilege 
ficials  to  judge  whether  a  publi-  of  granting  “limited”  visas  to 
cation  is  obscene  or  constitutes  any  foreign  correspondents, 
a  treasonable  or  seditious  attack 
on  the  government. 

Nicaragua:  Censorship  of  in-  RrAalffacI  RfSoff 
coming  and  outgoing  cable  UlvORICiJl  UlIvlJ 
news. 

Mexico:  No  censorship  in  There  is  considerab’e  public 
Mexico,  but  no  newspaper  at-  support  for  the  Republican  posi- 


tacks  the  administration. 


tion  on  the  Marshall  Plan. 


papers  hit  at  individual  officials  good  many  of  us  feel  that  if  we 


and  parts  of  the  government,  are  going  to  pick  up  the  check, 
but  no  one  takes  on  the  admin-  we  should  plan  the  menu, 
istration  itself. 

Uruguay:  Newspapers  and  !  •  •  • 

correspondents  are  free. 

■  The  House  and  Senate  page  boys 

have  changed  from  a  uniform 
riirport  rig^nt  Won  with  knickerbockers  to  one  with 

New  Bedford,  Mass. — A  six-  long  trousers.  Now  what  we 
weeks’  campaign  instigated  and  need  is  for  some  of  our  Con- 
furthered  by  the  New  Bedford-  gressmen  to  get  out  of  mental 
Standard-Times  has  gained  fed-  rompers, 
eral  allocation  of  an  instrument 

landing  system  for  the  Mu-  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

nicipal  Airport  here. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO 


TO  HAWAII 


TO  AUSTRALIA 


TO  SOUTH  AMERICA 


NAPA 


SONOMA 


SOLANO 


MARIN 


CONTRA 

COSTA 


ALAMEDA 


Everybody  says  ihis  is 


by  which  they  mean  that  it  is  the  focal  point  of  an 


amazing  and  permanent  trade  development 


Since  1940  these  nine  counties  have  grown  faster  in 


population  than  any  other  similar  community  in  the 


United  States 


For  more  than  60  years 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

EXAMINER 


has  been  the  leading  newspaper  in  its  territory 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  EUard 

Graduat*  School  oi  JoumcdUm.  Columbia  Univorsity.  N.  Y. 


N.  Y.  Times  Correspondent 
Writes  About  Washington 

\VAS1II.V(;T()\  CAVAI.CADE.  by 

Ch  ries  Hurd.  New  Vtirk:  K.  I*. 

IVif.oti  and  To.  3J(i  pi.  $i.50. 

ONE  OF  THE  extraordinary 

facts  of  American  history  is 
the  extraordinary  rapidity  with 
which  the  face  and  strength  and 
culture  of  the  nation  have 
changed.  And  no  city  in  the 
United  States,  perhaps,  has 
changed  so  often  and  com¬ 
pletely  as  Washington. 

In  a  few  hours  in  1814  the 
British  captured  and  burned 
Washington  against  practically 
no  opposition.  And  when  the 
author  of  this  book,  a  seasoned 
correspondent,  looked  about  for 
battlefront  reporting  of  that 
capture,  he  chose  Dolly  Madi¬ 
son’s  dispatches  to  her  sister 
from  atop  the  White  House 
where  she  went  at  dawn  “and 
turned  her  spyglass  in  all  di¬ 
rections." 

"Alas,”  she  wrote,  “I  can 
descry  only  groups  of  military 
wandering  in  all  directions,  as 
if  there  were  a  lack  of  arms  or 
spirit  to  fight  for  their  own  fire¬ 
sides."  The  only  combat  officer 
whose  unit  distinguished  itself 
on  that  hot  August  day,  Mr. 
Hurd  recounts,  was  Capt.  Joshua 
Barney  whose  battery  kept  fir¬ 
ing  until  large. y  massacred  by 
the  vanguard  of  4,000  battle- 
seasoned  British. 

Mr.  Hurd  describes  the  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  invaders  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  “prac¬ 
tically  a  parade.  "  His  further 
description  of  the  Avenue,  how 
ever,  implies  that  deep  dust  of 
the  unpaved  road  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  Mansion,  and  possibly 
scurrying  pigs  and  farm  ani¬ 
mals,  impeded  the  British  too. 
“There  was  ample  space  to  dis¬ 
perse  the  slops  and  garbage 
thrown  into  the  streets,"  writes 
Mr.  Hurd,  “and  plenty  of  mud 
to  absorb  the  droppings  of 
horses,  cattle  and  hogs  that  had 
the  run  of  the  streets." 

As  late  as  the  end  of  Mon 
roe's  administration,  a  law  for¬ 
bade  the  free  running  of  farm 
animals  south  of  Massachusett'! 
Avenue,  but  no  one  took  it 
seriou.s  y.  The  water  supply  to 
the  White  House  ran  through 
cedar  troughs.  In  1822  fever 
hit  most  of  the  residents  of 
Washington.  Doctors  first 
thought  it  was  cholera  and 
there  were  some  deaths.  Sew¬ 
ers  were  still  far  in  the  future. 

Yet  when  Washington  had 
been  arbitrarily  designated  as 
the  Capitol  in  1800,  the  lucra¬ 
tive  estates  of  well  to-do  plant¬ 
ers  in  northern  Virginia  and 
southern  Maryland  clustered 
about  the  site.  Extravagant 
tastes  found  expression  in  the 
tiny  provincial  capital.  Martha 
Washington  as  First  Lady  was 
addressed  as  “Your  Majesty"  at 
stiffly  formal  and  elegant  par¬ 
ties. 

The  .veLow  damask  of  the 
White  House  burned  brightly 
when  the  British  put  their  torch 


to  it.  The  English  General 
Cockburn  asked  to  see  Mrs. 
Madison's  chair,  sat  in  it  for  a 
bit,  writes  Mr.  Hurd,  and  took 
for  a  souvenir  the  pillow  from 
the  chair,  adding  pleasantries 
that  a  contemporary  reported  as 
too  vulgar  to  repeat. 

In  Virginia  the  day  after  the 
burning,  an  innkeeper  wished 
to  evict  Dolly  Madison  “because 
she  belonged  to  the  government 
that  had  started  the  war,  and 
would  have  done  so  but  for  the 
intercession  of  other  guests."  In¬ 
deed.  writes  Mr.  Hurd.  Washing¬ 
ton.  at  the  cost  of  a  few  burned 
buildings,  became  important  in 
the  country  because  of  contro¬ 
versies  that  raged  about  it. 

The  capital  rose  like  a 
phoenix  from  its  ashes.  It  sur¬ 
vived  the  invasion  of  Andrew 
Jackson  and  what  Mr.  Hurd 
cal  s  “the  western  horde.”  With 
his  policy,  “to  the  victor  belong 
the  spoils,"  Jackson  upset  a 
good  many  early  traditions  by 
building  a  party  instead  of  a 
capital  city’s  social  life.  Abra 
ham  Lincoln  and  the  Civil  War 
welded  the  United  States  into  a 
nation  and  transformed  Wash 
ington  from  its  provincial  state 
of  careless  elegance  into  a  genu¬ 
inely  national  capital. 

The  first  World  War  made 
Washington  the  capital  of  the 
world.  In  the  years  since  then, 
it  has  acquired  a  physical  beau¬ 
ty,  a  graciousness  and  dignity 
and  cosmopolitan  sophistication. 

With  emphasis  on  changes  in 
Wa.shington’s  social  life.  “Wash 
ington  Cavalcade"  tells  the  story 
of  the  capital's  life  from  George 
Washington  to  Harry  Truman. 
The  author,  formerly  a  reporter 
on  the  St.  Louis  Post-Disnatch, 
later  with  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  since  1929  a  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  the  Neic 
York  Times. 

The  packing  of  a  century  and 
a  half  of  the  capita. 's  kaleido 
scopic  social  history  into  some 
300  pages,  with  both  meat  and 
condiment  -elected  from  the  o'o 
vious  wealth  of  historical  epi¬ 
sode.  makes  the  book  both  fas¬ 
cinating  as  a  tapestr.v  and  spottv 
as  a  historical  record.  The  vol¬ 
ume.  however,  is  the  second  in 
the  Society  in  America  Series. 
“The  Proper  Bostonians"  was 
the  first.  The  social  picture 
therefore  is  Mr.  Hurd's  prin-  ' 
cipal  purpose.  . 

The  style  is  clear,  charming. ' 
gentl.y  ironic.  In  telling  of 
Washington  during  Reconstruc-  ■ 
tion  davs,  Mr.  Hurd  writes  with 
this  typical  whimsy:  ! 

“No  economists  yet  had  been 
lifted  UP  on  the  figured  columns  | 
atop  which  they  now  assay  the ' 
trend  of  the  country  to  the  fifth 
decimal.  So  there  was  no  one ; 
to  point  out  in  Washington  the 
ruin  involved  in  the  ri.se  in  the 
public  de'ot  during  the  Civil 
War  from  $57,000,000  to  $2.- 
758,000,000.  Instead,  the  coun¬ 
try  was  hard  at  work,  and  with¬ 
in  three  years  was  paying  off 
the  debt.”  i 


There  was  no  social  angle  to 
the  way  Washington  came  to  be 
located  where  it  is.  But  it 
makes  delightful  reading,  an  in¬ 
evitable  inclusion  in  a  news¬ 
paperman's  book;  and  a  political 
cynic  could  have  a  field  day 
with  the  facts. 

No  sort  of  majority,  writes 
Mr.  Hurd,  wanted  Washington 
put  where  it  is.  Congress  had 
sat  at  New  York.  Phi  adelphia, 
Baltimore,  and  'Trenton.  N.  J. 
Our  first  war  debt — the  job  of 
paying  for  the  Revolution — 
made  the  first  big  controversy 
within  the  Government  of  the 
United  States. 

Alexander  Hamilton  of  New 
York,  the  great  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  under  Washington,  in¬ 
sisted  the  debt  be  the  liability 
of  the  nation.  But  Virginia,  a 
comparatively  rich  state,  had 
arranged  the  payment  of  its  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  would  have  no  part  of  the 
obligations  of  poorer  common¬ 
wealths.  Washington,  also  a  Vir¬ 
ginian,  unofficially  supported 
him. 

Hamilton  rounded  up  enough 
votes  to  win  support  for  Ger¬ 
mantown,  Pa.,  since  he  could 
not  swing  the  capital  to  New 
York.  So  in  a  po  itical  trade, 
Jefferson  and  Madison  agreed  to 
back  Hamilton's  debt-funding 
program  if  Hamilton  would  sup¬ 
port  the  Virginia-Maryland  bid 
for  the  capital.  President  Wash¬ 
ington  approved. 

So  in  1800,  Washington.  D.  C. 
was  located.  Opponents  charged 
the  place  was  a  swamp.  And 
considerable  brackish  water  did 
stand  among  the  richly  scented 
magnolias  where  important 
Washington  buildings  now  rise. 
One  can  make  what  one  likes 
of  that. 

?  Pc^t-War  Formulas 
By  ‘Quarterly’  Editor 

TIIK  (  AI  (  ri.ATKI)  RISK,  l.y 

II. II  Ki^'i  .\rin-t  Iinir.  N' w  Ynrk: 

ic-n’iH.'iTi  ('o.  pn  $1.50. 
THIS  is  a  peculiarly  concise 

and  closely  reasoned  pair  of 
proposa  s  for  what  Mr.  Arm 
strong,  editor  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
believes  is  the  alternative  to 
world  calamity.  Mr.  Arm¬ 
strong’s  book  is  in  two  parts — 
first,  a  forthright  review  of  con¬ 
ditions  in  Europe  with  a  plea 
for  the  Marshall  Plan  and  man¬ 
datory  controls:  second,  a  spe¬ 
cific  proposal  for  making  the 
United  Nations  effective:  despite  I 


It's  a  fact! 

Trying  to  cover  the  big  and 
thriving  Baltimore  market  with¬ 
out  the  Sunpapers  is  like  shoot¬ 
ing  at  a  whale  with  a  pea-shooter. 
The  sixth  city  in  America  de¬ 
serves  first-rate  coverage  —  big  i 
schedules  in  Baltimore’s  own 
Sunpapers. 

In  Baltimore  everything 
revolves  around 

THE  SUN 

I 

Morning — Evening — Sunday  ' 


the  stalemating  of  the  Security 
Council. 

The  war  of  clashing  ideologia 
is  still  being  fought  by  radica; 
leaders  of  both  Right  and  Left 
the  author  admits.  But  the 
people  of  Europe,  he  declares, 
must  eat  and  have  the  oppor 
tunity  to  work.  Mr.  Armstrong 
believes  those  people  will  uitj. 
mately  support  the  programs 
that  concretely  present  both  op 
portunities.  He  puts  it  this 
way: 

“The  hallmark  of  the  ‘revo 
lutionary  situation’  which  pre 
cedes  the  act  of  revolution  is 
the  CO. lapse  of  the  governing 
power.  This  'collapse'  is  whai 
the  Soviet  Government  is  evi 
dently  aiming  to  produce  in  Eu 
rope  now  through  its  program 
of  planned  social  and  economic 
disintegration.  Against  that 
program  we  set  our  program  of 
planned  reconstruction. 

“We  know  it  involves  risks 
We  know  the  execution  of  it 
will  tax  our  wisdom,  our  pa 
tience,  and  our  pocketbooks 
We  undertake  it  because  wc 
must.  We  can  draw  encourage¬ 
ment  for  the  outcome,  spiritual 
as  well  as  material,  from  the 
knowledge  that  Europe  wants 
what  we  can  give  and  Soviet 
Russia  cannot — material  help- 
and  that  with  it  we  offer  what 
Soviet  Russia  wi.l  not — political 
freedom." 

In  his  United  Nations  pro 
posal,  Mr.  Armstrong  believes 
we  should  detour  the  veto  prob 
lem.  He  believes  that  in  sped 
fied  circumstances  we  should 
with  our  friends  in  the  United 
Nations  enter  into  a  “brief  sup¬ 
plementary  agreement — a  sort 
of  protocol,  or  ‘optional  clause,’ 
open  to  all — binding  ourselves 
to  carry  out  the  Charter  obliga 
tion  to  resist  armed  attack.” 
■ 

Ne'w  Research  Firm 

Cornelius  DuBois  &  Co.,  Inc. 
a  new  market  and  opinion  re 
search  firm,  opened  its  offices 
this  week  at  551  Fifth  Ave. 
New  York.  Principals  are  Mr. 
DuBois.  president,  formerly  di 
rector  of  research  for  Life  mag 
azine;  Char  es  P.  Woods,  vice 
president  and  treasurer,  former¬ 
ly  with  Dun  and  Bradstreet; 
and  Louis  Payne  McCarty,  vice 
oresident,  who  has  been  with 
Life  and  the  Hearst  magazines. 
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This  New  Combination 
Reaches  Operating  Executives 

NATION  WIDE 


Advertise  for  the  ^^YES'^  that  gets  ACTION  .  .  .  through  the  pages  that  decision¬ 
making  executives  value  more  highly  than  any  other  publication 


A  DVERTiSKRS  who  Sell  fruiii  the  top 
■lY  down,  can  now  reach  a  national 
audience  of  business  and  industrial 
leaders  with  the  use  of  only  two  dailies 
— The  New  York  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  an«l  the  Chicago  Journal  ol 
Commerce. 

Men  who  manage  businesses  and 
meet  jMiynills  lu-ed  <iuivk  farts  these 
days.  They  get  these  facts  overnight, 
every  day,  in  the  only  complete  daily 
business  newspapers  in  the  country. 

'  The  Journals  of  Commerce  (New 
York  and  Chicago)  hold  the  i'onti* 
dence  of  over  75,000  subseril)ers  who 
pay  $20  a  year  to  read  it.  A  proved 
readership  of  more  than  200,0(K)  presi¬ 
dents,  vice-presidents  and  other  pro¬ 
duction,  purchasing,  sales  and  traffic 
executives.  J-of-C  circulation  repre¬ 
sents  the  highcstconcentration  of  busi¬ 
ness  and  industrial  decision-making 
officials  now  available  to  advertisers. 


Do  you  advertise  a  business  pro«l- 
uct  or  service?  A  commercial  or  in¬ 
dustrial  commodity?  A  consumer 
product  with  a  top-income  market? 
Do  y<m  have  an  institutional  message 
for  top  management?  Write  or  tele¬ 


phone  for  the  Story  of  the  Greater 
J-of-C  Market  and  rate  cards.  One 
order  buys  this  nation-wide  coverage. 
Get  to]the  men  who  DECIDE  ...  in 
the  ilailies  that  HELP  them  decide. 


A  Feir  of  Thousands  of 
J-of-C  Advertisers  Who 
Are  Also  Subscribers 

United  Airlines 
Brazilian  Gov’t  Trade  Bureau 
American  Express  Company 
Cities  Service 
Qirysler  Motor  Cars 
Furness  Bermuda  Line 
Calvert  Distillers  Corp’n 
Gi^aranty  Trust  Company 
Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company 

R«>l)ert  Reis  &  Company 


Nation-wide  concentration  of  Top  Management 


The  Journals  of  Commerce 
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The  Hear  St  Newspaptm 

Unite  in  Rr 


\(ill  upon  all  churches  to 

otherhood 

FROM  AN  EDITORIAL  WRITTEN  BY 

William  Randolph  Hearst 

I  PUBLISHED  IN  THE  HEARST  NEWSPAPERS,  FEBRUARY  27,  1938 


“In  union  of  the  churches  of  God  against 
atheism  and  paganism  there  is  strength  to 
succeed. 

“In  di\dsion  there  is  almost  certaui  defeat. 

“It  is  not  enough  for  the  churches  to 
wish  and  to  say  and  to  believe  that  moral 
and  religious  sentiment  will  triumph  in  the 
end. 

“It  is  tlie  pre-eminent  duty  of  the  churches 
to  take  the  necessary  measures  to  make  sure 
that  righteousness  shall  triumph  and  religion 
shall  survive. 

“There  is  a  certain  day  in  San  Francisco 
when  representatives  of  various  religions, 
Jews,  Catholics  and  Protestants,  get  to¬ 
gether  and  speak  and  plan  in  harmonious 
co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  all 
religion. 

“That  day  is  called  Brotherhood  Day. 

“Every  day  should  be  brotherhood  day 
among  the  free  churches  of  America. 

“But  to  promote  the  happy  condition  of 
universal  brotherhood  of  all  anti-pagan 


religions  let  us  begin  by  having  throughout 
the  nation  a  series  of  brotherhood  days  like 
the  one  observed  in  San  Francisco. 


“There  is  a  greater  work  to  be  done  in 
the  world  in  behalf  of  righteousness,  and 
religion,  justice  and  tolerance,  than  any 
one  church  can  accomplish. 

“Cannot  all  the  churches  unite  in  brother¬ 
hood  to  make  its  accomplishment  absolutely 
sure?” 


The  last  week  in  February  has  been  pro¬ 
claimed  Brotherhood  Week  all  across  the 
nation.  The  Hearst  Newspapers  are  proud  of 
the  part  they  have  played  in  helping  to  make 
this  expression  of  tolerance  and  unity  and 
mutual  respect  an  American  Institution. 

They  will  continue  to  work  for  brotherhood 
among  all  religions  and  sects  and  creeds.  For, 
brotherhood  is  our  surest  defense  against  the 
forces  of  godlessness  which  are  riding  rough¬ 
shod  in  other  parts  cf  the  world. 


★ 


★  ★ 
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UN  AND  FREE  PRESS 

Two  WEEKS  ago  we  applauded  the  in¬ 
itial  efforts  of  the  UN  Subcommission 
on  Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the 
Press  for  agreeing  on  the  first  article  of 
the  freedom  of  information  covenant. 

The  declaration,  in  the  American  tra¬ 
dition,  stated:  "Every  person  shall  have 
the  right  to  freedom  of  thought  and  ex¬ 
pression  without  interference  by  govern¬ 
ment  action;  this  right  sha.l  include  free¬ 
dom  to  hold  opinions;  to  seek,  receive  and 
impart  information  and  ideas,  regardless 
of  frontiers,  either  orally,  by  written  or 
printed  matter,  in  the  form  of  art,  or  by 
legally  operated  visual  or  auditory  de¬ 
vices.” 

The  Soviet  delegate  on  the  subcommis 
sion  voted  against  that  declaration,  but 
was  overruled  by  the  majority,  and  we 
doubted  that  the  Soviet  representatives 
would  permit  the  concept  to  survive  dur¬ 
ing  its  tortuous  path  through  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Human  Rights,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council  and  the  General  As 
sembly. 

Since  then  the  balance  of  the  proposed 
covenant  has  been  approved  by  the  sub¬ 
commission  and  we  don’t  have  to  wonder 
about  the  Russians  any  longer.  The  suc¬ 
ceeding  articles  do  a  thorough  job  of  can¬ 
celling  out  any  benefit  that  might  have 
been  derived  from  Article  I.  quoted  above. 
And  the  Soviets  could  easily  endorse  the 
whole  covenant,  as  now  written,  without 
for  a  moment  worrying  about  its  having 
any  liberalizing  effect  on  their  alleged 
“free  press”  at  home. 

The  UN  covenant  is  as  tricki.y  written 
as  the  Soviet  Constitution  which  says  it 
guarantees  a  free  press  and  then  skill 
fully  reduces  that  press  to  being  a  serv¬ 
ant  of  the  state. 

The  covenant  contains  so  many  unde¬ 
fined  words  and  terms  that  it  will  do  more 
towards  suppressing  the  existing  free 
press  in  America  than  it  will  liberate  the 
press  of  eastern  Europe  now  under  the 
shackles  of  the  Soviet  concept. 

Members  of  the  subcommission  claim 
they  understand  completely  what  these 
words  and  phrases  mean  and  even  our 
own  U  S.  delegates  claim  they  wil.  have 
no  delt»erious  effect.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  these  words  are  open  to  in¬ 
terpretation  by  others  as  the  covenant 
move.s  up  the  ladder  through  the  UN. 
Without  a  stenographic  transcript  of  the 
subcommission's  debate  in  hand  revealing 
just  what  they  had  in  mind,  these  words 
appear  only  as  glaring  loopholes  for  the 
sly  contravention  of  the  intent  of  Ar 
tide  I. 

For  example;  Article  II  states  “the 
right  to  free  expression  carries  with  it 
duties  and  responsibilities.  Penalties,  li¬ 
abilities  and  restrictions  may  therefore  be 
imposed  only  for  causes  which  have  been 
clearly  defined  by  law  with  regard  to: 
(a)  Matters  which  must  remain  secret  in 
the  vital  intere.sts  of  the  state:  (b)  Ex¬ 
pressions  that  incite  persons  to  alter  by 
violence  the  system  of  government.”  etc. 

There  are  other  dubious  clauses,  but  we 
don't  have  to  go  any  farther  to  find  a 
better  excuse  for  a  government  to  sup¬ 
press  and  censor  its  press  while  at  the 
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For  i'doni  is  a  defence,  aiul  money  is  a 
defence;  hill  llie  excellency  of  knowledge  is. 
lhal  wisdom  givelli  life  to  them  that  have 
it.  Ecclesiastes.  VII;  12. 


same  time  giving  lip  service  to  the  ideal 
expression  stated  in  Article  I. 

“Matters  which  must  remain  secret  in 
the  vital  interests  of  the  state"  cou  d 
mean  various  things  to  various  govern¬ 
ments.  And  it  will.  If  we  had  that  quali¬ 
fying  clause  in  our  own  First  Amendment, 
it’s  a  safe  bet  we  would  not  now  have  a 
free  press.  We  would  have  something 
else  on  the  order  of  the  Soviet  system. 

The  UN  covenant  is  anathema  to  a  free 


press. 


NEWSPAPER  ENTERPRISE 

NEWSPAPERS  in  the  last  few  months 
have  bid  for  first  publication  rights  on 
an  impressive  group  of  original  documents 
and  memoirs. 

Most  recent  of  these  is  the  Goebbels 
Diary,  but  the  list  includes  Cordell  Hu  1. 
James  F.  Byrnes.  Stanislaw  Mikolajczyk. 
Edouard  Benes.  to  name  a  few.  In  most 
of  these  instances  newspapers  were  bid 
ding  through  strong  syndicates  against 
magazines,  and  prices  have  not  been  small. 

Since  many  of  the  facts  brought  forth 
by  these  documents  had  been  read  into 
the  record  through  earlier  news  stories, 
it  is  clear  that  newspapers  were  not  trying 
merely  to  cover  the  facts  but  to  present 
them  with  a  1  the  color  and  perspective 
of  their  chief  witnesses.  Surely  there  is 
no  sign  here  of  lack  of  enterprise  or  sense 
of  responsibility. 


INTERNATIONAL  GOOD  WILL 

WHILE  politicians  and  statesmen  argue 
over  international  problems,  news¬ 
papers  and  the  little  people  of  the  country 
got  together  in  one  of  their  traditional 
partnerships  and  pierced  through  prop¬ 
aganda  and  misunderstandings  to  the  little 
people  of  Europe.  Directed  by  a  news¬ 
paperman.  Drew  Pearson,  the  Friendship 
Train  did  what  the  politicians  had  been 
proposing  and  shouted  what  the  Voice 
of  America  had  been  whispering. 

Friendship  Train  got  the  headlines  but 
it  was  only  one  example  of  the  direct 
action  for  humanitarian  purposes  and  in¬ 
ternational  understanding  sponsored  by 
newspapers.  A  nod  should  go  also  to 
Raleigh  Times  Publisher  John  A.  Park's 
Book  Aid  Plan  to  send  educational  ma¬ 
terial  to  German  youth  through  books. 
And  it  was  the  little  Dunkirk  (N.  Y. )  Ob¬ 
server  that  sugge.sted  adopting  Dunkerque, 
France,  initiating  an  amazing  series  of 
similar  “adoptions." 


EDUCATIONAL  lOB 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  annual  Public 
Relations  Forum  appearing  in  this  is 
sue  is  based  on  a  comparatively  new  con 
cept:  the  necessity  for  improving  public 
understanding  of  our  American  economic 
system. 

During  the  last  decade,  industry  be 
came  convinced  that  it  must  tell  its  own 
story  to  the  American  people — and  many 
outstanding  advertising  campaigns  have 
appeared  in  which  corporations  have  ex 
plained  their  organization  and  their  re 
lationships  with  employes  and  community 
life. 

But  this  has  not  been  enough. 

While  the  public  may  subconsciously 
approve  of  the  American  economic  sys 
tern  which  has  made  this  the  greatest  na 
tion  on  earth,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  do  not  understand  the  economic 
facts  of  life.  They  are  not  able  to  see 
through  the  panaceas  and  harmful  rem 
edies  that  are  being  offered  to  them  for 
alleged  economic  illnesses. 

It  might  be  said  that  America  is  at  an 
ideological  cro.ssroad.  Our  economic  sys 
tern,  tried  and  proven  for  150  years,  is 
being  subjected  to  a  propaganda  attack 
which  would  alter  the  fundamental  prin 
cip  es  of  our  free  economy.  The  American 
peop  e,  if  they  knew  what  they  were  do 
ing.  would  not  willingly  give  up  their  pre 
cious  individual  freedoms.  But  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  that  many  people  unwittingly 
clamor  for  this  or  that  “corrective"  meas¬ 
ure  not  knowing  that  they  contain  the 
basic  elements  of  a  controlled  economy. 

They  do  not  understand  that  there  is 
no  economic  freedom  in  a  controlled  econ 
omy  and  very  few  individual  freedoms 

For  that  reason,  it  is  necessary  for  the 
American  public  to  be  re  educated  on 
the  workings  of  their  economic  system. 

The  well  organized  campaign  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  the  ANA  and  4-A 
is  a  good  starter. 

But  the  cooperation  of  our  great  mass 
communications  media  is  sorely  needed 
in  this  program. 

Industry  cannot  do  this  job  alone.  Nor 
can  labor.  Nor  can  the  press  and  radio. 
The  combined  efforts  of  all  must  be  swung 
into  the  campaign  to  preserve  the  system 
in  which  they  all  have  a  primary  interest 
along  with  the  American  people. 


PULITZER  PRIZE 

THE  SUGGESTION  by  Dr.  Clyde  R 
Miller  that  Columbia  University  re 
scind  a  Pulitzer  Award  to  Frederick  Wolt- 
man  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram  is 
absurd.  Dr.  Miller  charges  Woltman  with 
"distortion  of  facts  and  malicious  prop 
aganda"  in  his  coverage  of  the  Methodist 
Federation  for  Social  Action  meeting  in 
Kansas  City. 

V/oltman  received  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for 
local  reporting  last  year  for  his  expose 
of  Communist  infiltration  in  the  U.S.  In 
the  eight  months  since  the  announcement 
there  has  not  been  a  single  criticism  of 
the  award  until  now  except  by  the  Com 
munists.  The  mere  fact  that  many  Meth 
odist  leaders  have  disavowed  the  social 
action  meeting  seems  to  leave  the  weight 
of  the  evidence  in  Woltman’s  favor. 
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mention _ 

MRS.  LILLIS  T.  JORDAN  was 
‘  elected  president  and  pub- 
licher  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Doily  News  on  Jan.  27  to  fill 
the  vacancies  caused  by  the 
death  of  Fred  D.  Jordan  who 
held  these  positions  since  1930. 

Sally  Gannett,  daughter  of 
Prank  E.  Gannett,  publisher 
jf  the  Gannett  Newspapers, 
and  Mrs.  Gannett,  was  mar¬ 
ried  Jao.  31  to  Charles  Vi.ncent 
McAdam,  Jr.,  in  the  home  of 
the  bride’s  parents  on  Sand¬ 
ringham  Road,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
T^e  groom  is  the  son  of  Char¬ 
les  Vincent  McAdaim,  president 
of  McNaught  Syndicate. 

Hal  Straight,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Vancouver  ( B.  C. ) 
Sun,  has  been  named  publisher 
ol  the  Edmonton  (Alta.)  Bulle¬ 
tin.  Mr.  Straight  started  his 
newspaper  career  with  the  Sun 
in  1933  when  he  joined  the 
sports  department.  In  1934,  he 
became  a  sports  columnist  and 
was  promoted  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor  in  1942. 

T.  D'Arcy,  who  rose  from 
printer  s  devil  to  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Ottawa  (  Ont. )  Citi- 
:en  has  been  elected  honorary 
president  of  the  Canadian  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  at  its  conference 
in  Hami.ton.  Mr.  Finn  went  in 
to  newspaper  work  at  16  years, 
and  has  been  with  the  paper 
(or  half  a  century.  He  rose 
through  the  positions  of  office 
boy,  copy  holder  for  proofread 
ers,  reporter,  sports  editor, 
night  editor,  city  editor,  manag¬ 
ing  ^itor  to  executive  editor. 

Henry  S.  Wrenn,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Tallahasse 
(Fla.)  Democrat,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  governor  of  the  Ex¬ 
change  Clubs  in  district  four 
of  Florida  for  1948.  National 
President  Myers  Y.  Cooper  an¬ 
nounced.  Wrenn  also  is  active 
in  other  civic  affairs,  and  is 
first  vicepresident  of  the  Asso 
ciated  Dailies  of  Florida. 

William  S.  Kellogg,  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher  of  the  Santa 
Paula  (Calif.)  Chronicle,  has 
been  named  president  of  the 
Leland  Stanford  University 
A.umni  Association. 


On  The  Business  Side 


JOHN  COPELAND,  advertising 

manager  of  the  Minneapolis 
(Minn.)  Star  and  Tribune,  has 
been  appointed  assistant  to 
Lyle  K.  Anderson,  vicepresi 
dent  and  comptroller  of  the 
company.  Copeland  joined  the 
Minneapolis  Star  in  193.5  as  an 
advertising  salesman.  He  was 
named  classified  manager  of  the 
Star  and  Tribune  in  1943  and 
became  advertising  manager  in 
1946. 

R.  J.  Dison  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brownwood  (Tex.)  Bulletin. 
Formerly  local  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Odessa 
(Tex.)  American,  Dison  pub 
lished  weeklies  at  Lockney  and 
Wheeler,  Tex.,  before  joining 
the  Odessa  paper. 

W.  j.  Campbell  has  been 


named  advertising  manager  of 
the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Daily  Star 
and  Toronto  Star  Weekly,  suc¬ 
ceeding  the  late  William  Wal¬ 
lace.  Mr.  Campbell  joined  the 
Toronto  Star  in  1919  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  department,  and  joined  the 
advertising  department  in  1926. 
He  has  been  assistant  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  both  publica¬ 
tions  since  1938.  Succeeding 
him  is  Wilfred  A.  Campbell, 
formerly  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly,  who  also  joined  the 
Toronto  Star  in  1919  and  has 
been  connected  with  the  To 
ronto  Star  Weekly  since  1938. 
D.  Ross  Myles  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Toronto  Star 
Weekly  to  succeed  Campbell. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


BILL  DURHAM  of  the  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Press  has  re¬ 
ceived  a  Texas  Junior  Chamber 
o  f  Commerce 
Award  as  one 
of  the  state’s 
five  outstanding 
young  men. 

The  award  was 
given  for  Dur¬ 
ham’s  work  in 
directing  a 
“Save  the  Soil’’ 
program  which 
three  news- 
papers.  20  busi¬ 
ness  firms,  the 
145  Texas  soil 
conserve-  Durham 

tion  districts,  and  federal  con¬ 
servation  agencies  are  sponsor¬ 
ing. 


John  J.  Kopkins,  Hoboken 
(N.  J.)  Jersey  Observer  report¬ 
er  who  has  been  assigned  to 
cover  Hoboken  City  Hall,  was 
promoted  to  assistant  city  ^itor. 

M.  M.  Kreeger  has  returned 
to  New  Orleans  as  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staffer  replacing 
Elliott  Chaze.  who  was  trans¬ 
ferred  to  Denver,  Colo.  Kree- 
ger’s  former  post  was  as  chief 
correspondent  in  Havana.  Cuba. 
Chaze.  who  is  the  author  of 
“Stainless  Steel  Kimona.”  re¬ 
places  Richard  Kilroy  O'Mal¬ 
ley.  who  has  moved  to  the 
cable  desk  of  the  New  York  AP 
office. 


Sidney  Margolius,  consumer 
editor  of  PM.  has  been  cited 
for  the  first  annual  newspaper 
reporter  award  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Committee  on  Rent  and 
Housing  for  his  outstanding 
coverage  of  tenants’  and  con¬ 
sumers’  problems. 

John  R.  Zei.lweger  of  Du¬ 
mont.  N.  J.,  who  since  193,5  has 
.served  on  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  Hackensack  (N.  J. )  Bergen 
Evening  Record,  and  as  public 
relations  supervisor  for  'Wright 
Aeronautical  Corn.,  Woo'd- 
Ridge,  N.  J.,  has  taken  up  duties 
as  Borough  Clerk  in  Dumont 
following  appointment  by  the 
Mavor  and  Council  of  the  mu¬ 
nicipality. 

Sam  Acheson,  editorial  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  Morn¬ 
ing  News,  has  been  elected  a 
secretary  of  the  Philosophical 
Society  of  Texas. 

Jess  M.  Worley,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Tribune-Sun  copyread- 
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er,  has  retired  after  more  than 
45  years’  newspaper  service, 
the  last  11  in  San  Diego.  He 
was  associate  editor  of  the 
Leavenworth  (Kas. )  Times. 
managing  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
(Kas.)  Herald,  news  editor  of 
the  Calexico  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 
editor  of  the  Ventura  (Ca.if. ) 
Free  Press,  and  was  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  staffs  of  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Star  and  Journal.  Dur¬ 
ing  World  War  I.  he  was  direc¬ 
tor  of  publicity  for  government 
war  loans  in  10  Federal  Re 
serve  districts,  with  Kansas 
City  as  headquarters. 

Edward  G.  (Ted)  Hirons,  Jr.. 
former  sports  editor  of  the 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Times  and  more 
recently  with  the  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  public  relations 
department  in  San  Diego,  Calif., 
has  been  named  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  of  the  San  Diego 
Union  and  Tribune-Sun.  He 
will  promote  various  activities 
of  the  newspaoers  and  events 
sponsored  by  them, 

Priscilla  Johnson  Dunn,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  Boston 
Newsc  ip  Agency,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Arlington 
( Mass. )  Advocate,  a  weekly. 
She  was  a  radio  commentator 
during  the  war,  and  is  wide 
ly  known  as  a  free  lance 
writer. 

E.arl  M.  Hoff,  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind. ) 
Times,  has  been  named  to  the 
staff  of  the  Indiana  University 
News  Bureau  as  editor. 

Paul  D.  Aird 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  feature 
and  Sunday  de¬ 
partment  head 
of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

He  succeeds 
Bn  L  Park,  who 
retired  at  the 
first  of  the  year. 

Aird  had  moved 
from  the  copy 
desk  to  the  fea¬ 
ture  depart- 
ment  more  than 
a  year  ago  when  he  took  on 
the  job  of  assistant  feature  and 
Sunday  editor. 

Emerson  S.  (Vic)  Sherow, 
recently  of  the  staff  of  the  Lima 
( O. )  News,  has  been  appointed 
Director  of  Press  Relations  and 
Instructor  in  Journalism  at 
Ohio  Universitv,  Athens.  O. 
Sherow  resigned  last  Nov.  15 
as  telegraph  editor  of  the  Lima 


News,  after  11  years  service 
with  that  paper,  to  operate  his 
photo  studio  in  Lima.  He  has 
served  more  than  20  years  in 
newspaper  work. 

Savky  Trimble,  of  the  Santa 
Fe.  Calif.,  staff  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  been  promoted  to  the 
post  of  correspondent  in  charge 
of  the  Santa  Fe  office  succeed¬ 
ing  Morley  Warren,  transferred 
to  New  Mexico  AP  headquarters 
at  Albuquerque.  Trimble, 
worked  successively  for  the 
Plainview  (Tex.)  Herald,  Clovis 
(N.  M. )  News  Journal.  San  An 
gelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times  and 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Herald-Post  be 
fore  entering  the  Army.  He 
joined  the  AP  at  Santa  Fe  in 
1945. 

Otto  W.  Scheiterle,  a  former 
newspaperman,  has  purchased 
a  half  interest  in  Pure  Cooked 
Food  Products.  Binghamton. 
N.  Y..  and  will  handle  sales  and 
promotion  of  the  products.  He 
formerly  was  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate.  Inc.  in  New 
York  and  prior  to  that  was  as 
sistant  advertising  manaeer  for 
the  New  York  State  Electric 
&  Gas  Corp. 

Richard  Garvey,  formerly  of 
the  Northampton  (Mass.)  Gra 
phic.  has  joined  the  copy  desk 
of  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily 
Neu's. 

Vincent  Dwyer  has  been 
named  city  editor  of  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  Warren  Lowe,  former 
city  editor,  has  returned  after 
a  serious  operation,  and  is  in 
the  new  y  created  position  of 
busine.ss  ^itor  of  the  News. 

Ted  Metzger.  Jr.,  formerly  of 
the  Grand  .function  (Colo.) 
Daily  Sentinel  has  joined  the 
sports  desk  of  the  Denver 
(Colo.)  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

James  P.  O’Donnell  has  re 
signed  as  chief  of  the  Berlin 
Bureau  of  Newsweek  magazine 
and  will  tour  Europe  as  a  free 
lance  writer. 

Don  Bailer,  courthouse  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  was  elected  president  of 
the  local  chapter  of  the  Ameri 
can  Newspaper  Guild.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Wesley  First.  Dispatch 
copyreader,  who  headed  the 
local  guild  in  1947. 

Elizabeth  Baxter  has  been 
appointed  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y.. 
correspondent  of  the  Water 

(Continued  on  page  44) 
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He’s  too  proud  to  beg. 


WAS  THIS 

In  Your  Newspaper 
TODAY? 

If  it  was.  you  have  one  of 
the  top  panels  of  all  times 
and  you  know  what  a  great 
feature  It  is. 

If  it  wasn’t,  won't  you  let 
us  send  some  samples  and 
quote  you  terms? 

Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate 
Dcs  Moines,  Iowa 

25  W.  45tli  St..  New  York 
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town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times.  She 
succeeds  Warren  Weaver,  Jr., 
who  has  been  named  bureau 
correspondent  in  Carthage,  N. 
Y.  Miss  Baxter  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  vicinity  editor  of  the 
Ogdensburg  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

James  E.  Lawson,  a  member 
of  the  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Associated 
Press  staff,  has  been  transferred 
to  Topeka,  Kas.,  as  AP  corres¬ 
pondent.  During  the  war  Law- 
son  rose  from  private  to  captain 
and  participate  in  three  Pacific 
campaigns.  He  was  a  public 
relations  officer  at  Eighth  Army 
headquarters  during  the  move 
into  Japan  and  the  early  months 
of  the  occupation.  At  Topeka 
he  succeeds  Stewart  NeWlin, 
resigned. 

Hal  Hendrix,  who  left  the 
staff  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Times  about  a  year  ago  to  go 
with  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  of  Pan-American  Airlines 
in  Miami,  Fla.,  recently  rejoined 
the  Times  staff  as  a  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter.  Kenneth 
Rudeen,  former  Times  office 
boy,  now  is  working  as  a  re¬ 
porter. 

Thomas  C.  Cauley,  downtown 
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reporter  for  the  Kansas  City 
( Mo. )  Times,  and  Frank  F. 
Robinson,  night  editor  of  the 
AP  bureau  in  Kansas  City,  have 
resigned  their  jobs  to  open  a 
public  relations  office. 

H.  Katherine  Smith,  blind 
columnist  for  the  Buffalo  IN. 
Y. )  Courier-Express,  received 
the  monthly  award  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Order  of  Eagles  for  her 
outstanding  work  as  a  news¬ 
paper  writer.  She  is  the  first 
woman  in  Buffalo  to  be  so 
honored. 

Robert  Pierce  Shannon,  for¬ 
merly  managing  editor  of  the 
Hillsboro  (Tex.)  Mirror,  has 
been  appointed  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  Drilling  magazine,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

Martin  Hay¬ 
den  has  been 
promoted  from 
city  hall  staff 
of  the  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News 
to  the  Washing- 
ton  Bureau, 
which  is  head¬ 
ed  by  his  fath¬ 
er,  Jay  G.  Hay- 
D  E  N.  Wallace 
H  u  s  HE  N  has 
taken  the  city 

M.  Hayden  hall  vacancy. 

Cedric  Park¬ 
er.  a  member  of  the  Madison 
(WLs. )  Capital  Times  editorial 
staff,  was  re-elected  president 
of  the  Madison  Newspaper 
Guild  at  the  annual  meeting 
Jan.  4. 

Richard  Kunzman,  former 
United  Press  staffer  in  Omaha, 
Lincoln,  Nebr.,  and  Des  Moines, 
has  rejoined  the  U.P.  as  the 
statehouse  reporter  in  Des 
Moines,  la.  Kunzman  left  U.P. 
in  1941  to  join  the  army.  He 
returned  to  U.P.  from  Tokyo 
where  he  was  in  the  censorship 
office  of  the  War  Department. 

Virginia  Simpson,  statehouse 
reporter  in  Des  Moines,  la.,  for 
the  United  Press  during  the 
past  three  years  has  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  U.P.  bureau  in 
Detroit. 

Harry  Foehner  has  resigned 
as  farm  editor  of  the  Harlingen 
(Tex.)  Morning  Star,  to  be¬ 
come  a  roving  reporter  in  the 

Lower  Rio  Grande  Valley  for 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Ex¬ 
press-News. 

Betty  Preston  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  women’s  editor  of  the 

Glendale  (Calif.)  News-Press 
succeeding  Katherine  V.  Sinks 
who  has  retired  after  25  years. 
Miss  Preston  was  editor  of  the 
Wyandotte  (Mich.)  News-Her¬ 
ald  before  joining  the  News- 
Press  three  years  ago. 

John  Murray,  junior  city  hall 
reporter,  Detroit  (Mich.)  Free 
Press,  will  become  a  day  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  man.  He’ll  be 
replaced  by  Robert  Sturciss 
from  the  day  rewrite  desk. 
Other  personnel  shifts  on  the 
Free  Press  include  Ralph  Nel¬ 
son,  day  general  assignment,  to 
day  police  beat,  in  place  of 
Jack  Schermerhorn  who 
changes  places  with  Nelson. 
Clyde  Bates  will  shift  from  the 
labor  beat  which  he’s  been  shar¬ 
ing  with  Arthur  O'Shea,  to  the 
day  rewrite  desk.  Fred  Tew 
shifts  to  the  copy  desk  from 
day  rewrite  to  replace  Sam 
Petok  who  will  do  rewrite. 
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"Don't  you  think  my  copy  has  a  certain  Dair?" 


Henry  Cantin,  federal  build¬ 
ing  reporter,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  has  been  shifted  to  head 
day  police  reporter  to  replace 
James  Melton  who  will  work 
on  special  assignments.  Cantin 
has  been  replaced  by  Earl 
'Iheissen  from  the  city  room. 

Patty  Waggoner  is  a  new 
copy  ^rl  for  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
Free  Press. 

William  S. 

(  Bill  )  Hagan, 
associate  city 
editor  of  the 
C  h  a  t  t  a  -  I  1 

nooga  (Tenn.)  w 

News  -  Free  ^  f- 

Press,  has  an-  j  ^ 
nounced  his  y  ^  / 

candidacy  for  / 

Justice  of  the 
Peace  from  the 
First  Civil  Dis-  IB  A  Hi 
trict,  subject  to 
the  March  11  Haqon 

Democratic  pri¬ 
mary. 

Carl  G.  Smith,  one  of  the 
copydesk  men  on  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (Del.)  Journal-Every  Eve¬ 
ning,  has  resigned  to  become 
publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Miami  Gazette,  a  tabloid  week¬ 
ly  printed  in  Waynesville,  O. 
He  has  bought  the  paper  and 
arranged  to  take  it  over  Feb.  1. 

Miriam  Ro- 
senbloum,  dra¬ 
matic  critic  and 
feature  writer 
of  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.) 
News  -  Free 
Press,  has  been 
named  a  mem- 
^  ber  of  the  Pub- 
lic  Relations 
and  Publicity 
Committee  o  f 
the  Chattanooga 
Hosenbloum  Public  Library. 

Vivian  Brown, 
of  the  society  department  of 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times 


was  also  appointed  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee. 

J.  SOLEY  Cole,  dean  of  Utica, 
N.  Y.,  newspapermen,  observed 
his  80th  birthday  Jan.  27.  Cole’s 
affiliation  with  Utica  newspapers 
dates  back  to  the  second  issue 
of  the  Utica  Press,  when  he  be 
gan  as  a  carrier  boy.  He  sub 
sequently  was  a  free-lance  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Utica  Herald,  a 
regular  member  of  the  staff; 
a  reporter  for  the  Sunday  Jour¬ 
nal  and  the  Utica  Observer,  ol 
which  he  became  news  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  He  also  worked 
later  for  the  Herald-Dispatch. 

Felton  H.  Gordon,  former 
Columbus,  Ga.,  newspaperman, 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Public  Relations  Institute 
in  Atlanta  as  an  account  execu¬ 
tive. 

H.  Lee  Silberman  has  joined 
the  Wichita  (Kas.)  Eagle  as  a 
general  assignment  reporter. 
He  was  last  with  the  news  desk 
of  Acme  Newspictures  in  Chi¬ 
cago  and  was  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.) 
Times  before  army  service  as 
a  public  relations  officer  with 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

H.  Russell  Austin  of  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal  was 
re  elected  president  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Press  Club  Jan.  21. 

Paul  Cunningham  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  (O.)  Post  editorial  staff 
will  resume  teaching  journalism 
at  University  of  Cincinnati  Eve¬ 
ning  College. 

Arthur  Paterson,  of  the 
Rockville  Centre  (N.  Y.)  Nas¬ 
sau  Review-Star’s  editorial  staff, 
has  joined  the  news  staff  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WHLI.  His  place  has  been 
taken  by  Clinton  Metz,  former 
night  city  editor  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  (N.  Y.)  Eagle. 

L.  P.  Patterson,  assistant 
city  editor  at  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 
Journal,  has  resigned  to  do  pub- 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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MONROE,  Louisiana  . . .  second  finest  market¬ 
ing  center  in  the  state,  ranking  ahead  of  New 
Orleans,  reveals  Sales  Management's  1947 
QUALITY  OF  MARKET  INDEX!  Retail  sales 
have  more  than  doubled  here  since  last  census; 
sales  of  Foods  and  Drugs  also  doubling  in 
volume.  Wealthy  wholesale  distributing  center 
of  Northeastern  Louisiana,  Monroe  and  West 
Monroe  (just  across  the  river)  comprise  a 
double-barreled  marketing  unit  loaded  with 
high-powered  buying  incomes  per  capita. 
Home  of  world's  largest  gas  fields,  this  rich 
area  has  wide  range  of  industry  (paper,  oil  and 
lumber  mills,  bag  factories,  railway  shops, 
wood  working  and  carbon  black  plants)  pro¬ 
viding  steady  employment  to  over  96,500 
wage  earners  (monthly  payroll  estimate  $3,- 
300,000.00).  In  addition,  cotton,  corn,  grains, 
vegetables,  pecans  and  fruit  provide  high  an¬ 
nual  sources  of  income. 
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Parker  Named 
Gen'l  Manager 
Of  S.  I.  Advance 


Parker 

Until  he  took 


In  an  uniLsual  newspaper 
publishing  move,  the  mechan¬ 
ical  department  of  the  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.) 

Advance  s  u  p  - 
plied  the  man 
to  hll  the  pa¬ 
per’s  new  post 
of  general  man¬ 
ager. 

Appointment 
of  W,  Frank 
Parker,  who 
started  with  the 
paper  23  years 
ago  as  a  press¬ 
man,  was  an 
nounced  recent¬ 
ly  by  S.  I.  New- 
house.  publisher, 
over  his  new  duties,  Parker  was 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
the  Advance. 

In  addition  to  his  present  post, 
Parker,  who  has  been  in  news¬ 
paper  production  work  for  41 
years,  previous  y  in  his  native 
West  Virginia,  and  in  Ohio,  will 
continue  as  mechanical  adviser 
of  the  Newhouse  Newspapers. 
This  position,  to  which  he  was 
appointed  in  July,  1947,  includes 
mechanical  supervision  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y. )  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  and  Post-Standard;  Newark 
(N.  J. )  Star-Ledger;  Long  Is¬ 
land  Daily  Press  in  Jamaica: 
Long  Island  Star-Journal  in 
Long  Island  City,  and  the  Ad¬ 
vance. 

Parker,  who  maintains  his 
headquarters  at  the  Staten  Is¬ 
land  newspaoer  plant,  has  stud¬ 
ied  ink  blankets  and  matrix 
production  throughout  his  years 
in  the  industry  and  he  is  con¬ 
sidered  an  authority  on  such 
matters. 


Personal 

Continued  from  page  44 


lie  relations  work  with  the 
Hospital  Authority  in  Atlanta. 

Frank  S  Pritchard,  state  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Lansing  (Mich.)  State 
Journal,  was  elected  president 
of  the  Lansing  Newspaper 
Guild,  an  affiliate  of  the  Ameri 
can  Newspaper  Guild  at  the  re 
cent  annual  meeting. 

William  Bruce  Reid,  who 
started  his  newspaper  career  in 
1876.  was  honored  Jan.  31  at  a 
dinner  staged  by  the  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J.,  Press  Club  on  his 
90th  birthday.  Close  to  a  hun- 
dr^  newspapermen,  city  of 
ficials  and  civic  leaders  turned 
out  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Reid. 
He  retired  from  the  Atlantic 
City  Press  in  1936. 

Mark  Sw.ain,  formerly  of  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  has 
joined  the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News 
copy  desk. 

Edgar  Hayes,  of  the  Detroit 
(Mach.)  Times  sports  depart¬ 
ment  and  Mrs.  Hayes  have  an¬ 
nounced  the  birth  of  a  son.  The 
Hayes  have  three  daughters. 

Frank  Mack,  recent  Harvard 
graduate,  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Houston  ( Tex. ) 
Press. 


George  O'Brien  John,  former 
Houston,  Tex.,  newspaperman, 
and  now  a  practicing  attorney, 
has  been  admitted  to  practice 
before  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court. 

Clyde  Hooker,  for  the  last 
three  years  city  editor  of  the 
Ocala  (Fla.)  Star-Banner,  has 
been  appointed  publicity  direc¬ 
tor  for  Edwin  G.  Fraser,  candi 
date  for  State  Comptroller  of 
Florida. 

Perry  E.  Weiss,  former  Phila 
delphia  newspaperman.  has 
been  appointed  reporter  for  the 
St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  in  Gulfport,  on  the  Gulf 
beaches.  He  formerly  was  con 
nected  in  a  public  relations  ca¬ 
pacity  with  Gimbel  Brothers  in 
Philadelphia. 


Wedding  Bells 


HARVEY  W.  TRAVIS,  editor  of 

the  Endicott  <  N.  Y.  •  Daily 
Bulletin,  and  Olya  Ki.em,  Dec. 
31.  in  Johnson  City.  N.  Y. 

Garth  Jones  of  the  Dallas. 
Tex.,  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  Nancy  Phillips,  for 
merly  on  the  staff  of  the  Austin 
(Tex.)  American-Statesman.  in 
Big  Spring,  Tex.,  recently. 

Paul  Vadnais.  member  of  the 
staff  of  the  Albany  ( N.  Y.) 
Times-Union  and  Elaine  H. 
Reid,  reporter  for  United  Press. 

■ 

J.  S.  Knight  Heads 
Brotherhood  Committee 

John  S.  Knivht.  publisher  of 
the  Knight  Newspapers  and 
chairman  of  the  newspaper 
committee  for  American  Broth¬ 
erhood  Week,  sponsored  bv  the 
National  Conference  of  Chris 
tians  and  Jews,  convened  a 
group  of  leading  representatives 
of  the  publishing  fie  d  last  week 
to  urge  the  nation's  press  to 
support  American  Brotherhood. 

Present  at  the  meeting  were 
Robert  P.  Patterson,  former 
Secretary  of  War  and  general 
chairman  of  Brotherhood  Week; 
Wilbur  Forrest.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  Edwin  S.  Friendly. 
New  York  Sun;  .Tack  R.  Howard 
and  William  G.  Chand  er  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  Newspape.  s; 
Seymour  Berk.son  of  Interna 
tional  News  Service:  Gardner 
Cowles  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  and  Fd- 
waid  Royal  of  the  Advertising 
Council. 

Other  members  of  the  com 
mittee  are  Earl  J.  Johnson. 
United  Press;  Frank  E.  Gannett. 
Gannett  Newspapers:  William 
Rando  ph  Hearst.  Jr..  Hearst 
Newspapers;  Paul  G.  Smith. 
San  Francisco  Chronicle;  Ralph 
McGill,  Atlanta  Constitution; 
Eugene  Meyer.  Washington  ( D. 
C. )  Post;  Palmer  Hoyt,  Denver 
Post,  and  Marquis  Childs.  Unit 
ed  Features. 

■ 

Del-Mar- Va  Election 

Dover,  Del. — Del-Mar-Va  Press 
Association  at  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  elected  the  fo  lowing  of¬ 
ficers:  President.  Ralph  Grap- 
perhaus.  Delmarva  News,  Selby- 
ville,  Del.;  vicepresident.  Joseph 
H.  Martin,  Wilmington  Sunday 
Star;  secretary  -  treasurer,  Wil¬ 
liam  S.  Purnell,  Eastern  Shore 
Times,  Berlin,  Md. 


Chicago  Guild 
Gives  Annual 
Page  1  Awards 

Chicago  —  Page  One  awards 
for  outstanding  newspaper  work 
were  presented  to  14  men  and 
two  women  at  the  10th  annual 
Chicago  New-paper  Guild  Page 
One  Ball  held  here  in  the  Ste¬ 
vens  Hote  .  Jan.  17. 

IVore  than  l.-fiOO  guild  mem 
bers  and  guests  attended  th? 
frolic.  Lynn  Bermont.  Sun  and 
Times  receptionist,  was  crowned 
“Miss  Page  One.”  Stars  from 
the  entertainment  world  were 
guests. 

Proceeds  to  Charity 

Boxholders  at  the  charity 
dnnee  included  Gov.  Green. 
Ma.vor  Kennellv.  Marshall  Field. 
Sun  publisher:  Richard  J.  Fin¬ 
negan.  Times  publi-her:  John  S. 
Knight.  News  publisher:  and 
’''iaurice  Goldblatt.  chairman  of 
the  Cancer  Research  Fund. 

Net  proceeds  wi  1  go  to  the 
Cancer  Research  Fund  and  La 
Rabida  Sanitarium,  of  which 
Ji-.  Finnegan  is  president. 

Winners  of  awards  were: 

David  Anderson.  Sun.  gen 
eral  reporting;  Peter  Lisagor. 
News,  mental  hospital  'eries; 
Lnvd  Brad.v.  Associated  Press. 
UNESCO  conference  coverage 
at  Mexico  City;  Eleanor  Keen. 
Times,  movie  reviews;  Norine 
Folev.  News,  columnist:  Frank 
McHugh.  Times,  headline  writ 
ing:  Adriano  Delfino.  Meyers 
Community  Newspapers,  juve. 
nile  delinquency  'eries. 

William  R.  ’'''.iner.  Sun.  hous 
ing  and  traction  series;  Robert 
Fahertv.  News,  rewrite  work: 
John  C.  Hoffman.  Times,  base 
ball  coverage:  Jack  Clarke.  Fun. 
sports  CO  umn;  Hugh  Moffett, 
Life  magazine.  Dust  Bowl  arti¬ 
cle;  Don  Bre^nahan.  Sun.  hu¬ 
morous  stories:  James  Gray. 
News,  book  reviews:  Arthur  J. 
Snider,  science  reporting,  and 
Tom  Gray.  Times,  editorial  car¬ 
toons. 

Norman  Grantham.  Sun,  won 
first  honors  in  the  photographic 
contest  and  Homer  Provence. 
Times,  won  the  editorial  art 
competition. 

■ 

Hearst  Hall  of  Art 
Opened  in  L.A, 

Los  Angeles  —  The  William 
Randolph  Hearst  Hall  of  An¬ 
cient  Art  in  the  Los  Angeles 
County  Museum  was  open^  to 
the  public  this  week.  It  con¬ 
tains  many  priceless  examples 
of  art  purchased  with  donations 
from  the  Hearst  Foundation. 

Among  the  gifts  and  displays 
from  other  donors  is  the  Frank 
X.  Pfaffinger  collection  of  early 
Chinese  pottery  donated  by  the 
foundation  established  bv  the 
late  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Times. 

■ 

Home  for  Boys'  Club 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Amon 
Carter,  publisher  of  the  Fort 
Worth  Star  -  Telegram,  through 
the  Amon  G.  Carter  Foundation, 
has  purchased  a  church  proo- 
erty  for  $65,000  for  use  by  the 
Panther  Boys’  Club. 
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Nancy  Mahood 
Named  in  Texas 

Dallas,  Tex. — Nancy  Mahood. 
a  familiar  personality  in  Iowa 
and  Nebraska  newspaper  busi 
ness  in  recent  years,  has  joined 
the  newly  established  Texas 
Press  Association  offices  at  Dal 
las  as  secretary  to  Vernon  T 
Sanford,  association  manager 
She  went  from  a  reporter’s  po 
sition  on  the  Sioux  City  (la.i 
Tribune  into  association  work 

19  U.  of  Virginia 
Alumni  Aid  Drive 

Charlottesville,  Va. — Nine 
teen  University  of  Virginia  al 
umni  engaged  in  the  writing 
publishing  fields  have  been  en¬ 
listed  for  the  Public  Information 
Committee  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Development  Fund  by 
Admiral  William  F.  Halsey, 
chairman. 

A  wide  variety  of  assign 
ments  have  been  accepted  by 
PIC  members  to  assist  in  the 
promotion  of  the  $7,800,000 
fund  raising  effort  for  Univer¬ 
sity  development  and  endow¬ 
ment. 

PIC  members  include:  Chair 
man,  Harcourt  Parrish,  New 
York,  vicepresident  of  Ivy  Lee 
— T.  J.  Ross;  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
editor  of  Winchester  (Va. )  Stor; 
Ned  Calmer,  New  York,  CBS 
news  analyst:  Charles  C.  Carlin, 
Jr.,  editor  and  publisher  of 
Alexandria  (Va. )  Gazette;  Lam 
bert  Davis,  New  York,  a  liter¬ 
ary  editor  at  Harcourt  Brace  & 
Co.:  Ben  Bane  Dulaney,  Roa 
noke,  Va.,  assistant  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Norfolk  and  Western 
Railroad. 

Jesse  T.  El  ington.  New  York, 
Ivey  and  Ellington  Advertising 
Agency;  James  H.  S.  Ellis,  New 
York,  president  of  Kudner  Ad 
vertising  Agency;  Kenneth  S. 
Giniger,  New  York,  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  Prentice  Hall:  Charles 
M.  Kinsolving,  New  York,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  interna¬ 
tional  editions  of  Newsweek: 
Lawrence  Lee,  chairman  of  the 
editorial  board  of  '48;  James  A. 
Leftwich,  New  York,  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general 
manager  of  Asheville  ( N.  C.) 
Citizen  and  Times;  Charles  L 
Reese.  Jr.,  associate  editor  of 
the  Wilmington  (Del.)  News 
and  Journal;  Wa  ter  Rompel, 
national  advertising  manager  of 
New  York  Daily  .Mirror;  Philip 
L.  Scruggs,  editor  of  Lynchburg 
(Va. )  News;  Henry  J.  Taylor, 
New  York,  Mutual  Broadcast¬ 
ing  commentator;  Charles  C. 
Wertenbaker,  European  corre¬ 
spondent  for  Time. 

■ 

ARF  Names  Ellison 

Paul  S.  Ellison,  director  of 
public  relations  for  Sylvania 
Electric  Products,  Inc.,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Advertising 
Research  Foundation. 

■ 

Prices  Raised  In  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. — A.l  major 
newspapers  in  Alabama  have 
raised  subscription  rates  to  35 
cents  a  week  for  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day. 
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THE  RESPONSE  WAS  TERRIFIC 
,1 — ***  GORDO  S 

I  \  famous  "Beans  Weeth  Cheese"  rec  pe 


i 


,GOOU9^!jJ^|Sr 


Within  three  days  newspapers  were 
swamped  with  over  40,000  requests 
for  recipes  (at  latest  count),  with 
^  more  comins^.  Many  news- 

A  papers  published  the  recipe 

in  self-defense  to  partially 
satisfy  the  demand. 

Gus  Arriola  is  making  the 
same  offer  again  in  his  Sun- 
day  page  for  February  22. 
lllUA  There  is  still  time  for  you 
tUUB  to  join  in  the 

rapidly  grow- 
^  \  ing  list  of  sub- 

la \  scribers. 


TWO  THOUSAND  GORDO  RECIPES  RE¬ 
CEIVED  AND  DISTRIBUTED.  WE  ARE 
NOW  PRINTING  FIVE  THOUSAND  .  .  . 
RESPONSE  IS  CERTAINLY  TERRIFIC. 

—SAN  FRANCISCO  CHRONICLE 

WE  SO  SWAMPED  WITH  GORDO  LETTERS 
WE  MIMEOGRAPHED  .  .  .  HANDLING 
FROM  HERE.  WILL  REPORT  ON  RE¬ 
SPONSE  WHEN  STORM  IS  OVER. 

—PHOENIX  REPUBLIC  AND  GAZETTE 

HAVE  SENT  OUT  7,000  RECIPES  ...  I 
HAVE  WIRED  FOR  MORE  .  .  . 

—LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 

THE  EDITOR  AND  I  ARE  OUT  OF  THIS 
WORLD  WHEN  WE  READ  "GORDO."  .  .  . 
HAVE  SEEN  HIM  GO  INTO  FITS  OF 
LAUGHING  WHILE  READING  THE  STRIP. 
—LONG  ISLAND  STAR-JOURNAL 
Feature  Editor 


/^sf^  \ 


strip:  4  and  5  col. 
Page:  V2,  Va,  tab. 
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Michigan  Paces  Nation 
With  Court  Pix  Study 


By  Louis  Tendler 

(Mr.  Tendler,  a  writer  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News,  was  as¬ 
signed  by  his  newspaper  to 
present  the  case  for  more  photo¬ 
graphic  freedom  in  the  courts 
before  the  Michigan  Judges  As¬ 
sociation.  In  the  following  ar¬ 
ticle,  he  reports  the  progress  of 
the  campaign.) 

DETROIT,  Mich.  —  The  press 

photographers’  campaign  for 
equal  recognition  with  reporters 
in  the  courtrooms  of  America 
has  taken  a  long  step  forward 
in  Michigan. 

Nationally  the  campaign  has 
had  some  spotty  progress,  with 
individual  judges  relaxing  the 
rule  against  courtroom  pictures 
here  and  there,  hut  Michigan 
is  the  first  state  in  which  the 
circuit  judges  have  undertaken 
a  formal  study  of  the  problem, 
with  a  view  towards  uniform, 
statewide  action. 

The  Michigan  phase  of  the 
campaign  began  last  September 
when  the  Michigan  Judges  As¬ 
sociation,  comprising  the  70  cir¬ 
cuit  judges  of  the  state,  invited 
the  three  Detroit  newspapers — 
News,  Times  and  Free  Press — to 
send  reporters  to  its  annual 
convention.  The  reporters  were 
urged  to  tell  the  judges  what 
was  wrong,  if  anything,  with 
the  way  they  ran  their  court¬ 
rooms. 

Life — Plenty  of  It! 

The  judge  in  charge  of  the 
convention  arrangements  con¬ 
fessed  privately  that  he  thought 
of  the  invitation  as  a  possible 
means  of  injecting  some  life  in¬ 
to  what  he  cal.ed  “these  stuffy 
annual  meetings  of  ours.”  The 
judges  got  more  than  they  bar¬ 
gained  for. 

One  reporter  took  the  judges 
to  task  for  their  reluctance  to 
put  in  “a  full  day's  work  for 
the  taxpayers.”  A  second  de- 
livered  a  well-reasoned  attack 
on  a  Wayne  County  rule  which 
permitted  wealthy  plaintiffs  to 
suppress  the  filing  of  suits  so  as 
to  avoid  newspaper  coverage. 

The  writer,  representing  the 
News,  was  assigned  to  urge  the 
Judges  to  relax  the  long-stand¬ 
ing  prejudice  against  newspa¬ 
per  photographs  during  court 
proceedings.  The  writer’s  pres¬ 
entation  to  the  judges  leaned 
heavily  on  the  arguments  used 
by  Joe  Costa,  president  of  the 
National  Press  Photographers 
Association,  who  has  spearhead¬ 
ed  the  crusade  for  courtroom 
pictures  since  his  organization 
was  founded  two  years  ago. 

Expecting  a  frosty  rejection 
from  the  conservative  and  tra¬ 
dition-bound  Judges,  the  news¬ 
papermen  at  the  convention 
were  surprised  when  the  Jurists 
adopted,  without  a  single  dis¬ 
senting  vote,  a  resolution  by 
Judge  Chester  P.  O'Hara,  of  De¬ 
troit,  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Judges’  committee  to  study  the 
problem  and  report  its  findings 


to  the  judges  at  their  annual 
meeting  this  year.  , 

Judge  O'Hara  was  named 
chairman  of  a  three-judge  com¬ 
mittee,  which  included  Judge 
Joseph  F.  Sanford,  of  Muskegon, 
and  Judge  George  W,  Des 
Jardins,  of  Lapeer. 

The  judges  also  approved 
O'Hara’s  suggestion  that  the 
State  Bar  of  Michigan  and  the 
Michigan  Press  Association  be 
invited  to  appoint  cooperating 
committees  to  work  with  the 
Judges. 

Costa  Presents  Arguments 

These  three  committees  held 
their  first  meeting  at  Lansing, 
the  state  capital,  recently.  The 
principal  speaker  was  Costa, 
who  was  invited  to  present  the 
arguments  of  his  organization 
in  favor  of  giving  press  photog¬ 
raphers  permission  to  take 
courtroom  pictures  under  con¬ 
trolled  conditions. 

Ca«ta  pointed  out  that  the 
prejudice  of  Judges  against 
courtroom  pictures  was  largely 
rooted  in  a  justifiable  aversion 
to  the  o'd  magnesium  powder 
open  flash  guns,  which  used  to 
scare  the  wits  out  of  people 
with  their  noise  and  billowing 
smoke.  Costa  also  recognized 
that  much  of  the  prejudice  was 
due  to  the  stereotype  or  group 
picture  of  the  photographer  as 
a  brassy,  uncouth  individual, 
incapable  of  conceiving  the 
need  for  dignity  and  decorum  in 
courtroom  proceedinps. 

“That  was  undoubtedly  true 
to  a  considerable  extent  of  the 
press  photographer  of  the  past,” 
Costa  sa'd.  “but  it  Is  not  true 
tcdav.  The  press  photographer 
of  today  is  for  the  most  part 
a  serious  craftsman,  proud  of 
his  craft,  serious  about  his 
work,  eager  to  prove  that  he  is 
worthy  of  the  same  respect  ac¬ 
corded  his  fellow-craftsman,  the 
reporter.” 

Costa  pointed  out  that  today 
judges  think  nothing  of  per¬ 
mitting  reporters  and  even 
newspaper  artists  to  cover  trials 
and  other  courtroom  proceed¬ 
ings. 

“And  yet  the  photographer, 
thanks  to  advances  in  the  ma¬ 
terials  and  techninues  of  his 
craft,  can  take  pictures  in  a 
courtroom  without  creating  any 
more  distraction  than  the  re¬ 
porter  or  the  artist.”  Costa  said. 

Exhibits  Courtroom  'Shots' 

Costa,  who  is  photographic 
supervisor  for  King  Features 
,‘Svndicate  and  who  does  the 
famous  color  covers  for  the  New 
York  Fundau  Mirror,  empha¬ 
sized  that  today’s  press  photog¬ 
rapher  can  work  unobtrusively 
in  a  courtroom  with  a  small 
candid-type  camera,  like  the 
Leica  or  Contax.  and  take  pic¬ 
tures  without  the  use  of  flash- 
bu'bs. 

He  showed  the  Judges  and  at¬ 
torneys  at  the  Lancing  meeting 


several  samples  of  pictures 
taken  with  the  foregoing  meth¬ 
ods  in  a  number  of  courtrooms 
throughout  the  country.  In 
each  picture,  the  most  note¬ 
worthy  feature  was  that  not  a 
single  head  was  turned  towards 
the  camera,  indicating  and  prov¬ 
ing  Costa’s  point  that  such  pic¬ 
tures  can  be  taken  without  cre¬ 
ating  the  distraction  that  might 
diminish  the  dignity  and  de¬ 
corum  required  of  such  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

When  Costa  had  finished,  only 
one  voice  was  raised  against 
him.  It  was  the  voice  of  a 
Detroit  lawyer,  Edgar  H.  Ailes, 
a  member  of  the  cooperating 
committee  appointed  by  the 
State  Bar. 

Ailes  pointed  out  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  in 
1937  had  adopted  a  Canon  of 
Judicial  Ethics  which  frowned 
on  the  taking  of  courtroom 
newspaper  photographs,  and 
that  the  Michigan  Supreme 
Court  had  adopt^  this  canon, 
making  it  applicable  to  all 
Michigan  courts. 

Wording  Given 

Exact  wording  of  the  meas¬ 
ure  follows:  “The  taking  of 
photographs  in  the  courtroom 
during  the  sessions  of  the  court 
or  recesses  between  sessions  are 
.  .  .  calculated  to  detract  from 
the  essential  dignity  of  the 
proceedings,  degrade  the  court 
and  create  misconceptions  with 
respect  thereto  in  the  mind  of 
the  public  and  should  not  be 
permitted.” 

O’Hara,  however,  said  that  if 
the  Michigan  circuit  judges  de¬ 
cided  that  the  rule  was  out¬ 
dated  or  too  harsh,  and  should 
be  amended  or  eliminated,  their 
decision  would  have  great  per¬ 
suasive  effect  on  the  Michigan 
Supreme  Court. 

At  another  point  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  Costa  emphasized  that 
wider  use  of  courtroom  photo¬ 
graphs  in  newspapers  would 
have  the  effect  of  giving  readers 
a  broader  understanding  of  the 
democratic  process,  by  showing 
democracy  actually  at  work. 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  Ailes 
countered.  “Courtroom  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  a  highly  technical 
process.  I  don’t  feel  that  the 
public  needs  to  know  too  much 
about  the  process.  After  all, 
you  don’t  ask  a  surgeon  to  ex¬ 
plain  to  the  public  how  and 
why  he  makes  each  incision.” 

Vatican  Pictures  Cited 

At  this  point,  while  Costa,  one 
of  the  other  lawyers  and  two 
of  the  Judges  asked  for  the  floor 
to  debate  Ailes’  statement,  the 
Detroit  attorney  pleaded  an  ur¬ 
gent  engagement  elsewhere  and 
left  the  room. 

Costa  continued  the  discus- 
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Sion  by  pointing  out  that  no  in- 
stitution  in  the  wor.d  demandj 
greater  dignity  and  decorum  in 
its  ceremonies  than  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  And  yet,  Pop* 
Pius  saw  no  objection  to  having 
newspaper  photographers  at  the 
impressive  investiture  of  the 
cardinals  in  the  Vatican  in  1948, 
he  said. 

Furthermore,  one  of  the  most 
important  criminal  trials  in  the 
history  of  mankind  was  the 
Nuremberg  trial  of  the  Naii 
war  criminals  and  there,  too, 
photographic  coverage  was  con¬ 
sidered  essential  to  show  that 
the  defendants  were  given  a 
fair  hearing,  Costa  add^. 

The  Lansing  meeting  ended 
with  approval  of  a  suggestion 
by  O'Hara  that  the  pros  and 
cons  of  the  issue  be  present^ 
in  an  early  number  of  the 
Michigan  Bar  Journal,  published 
by  the  State  Bar  for  all  the 
lawyers  in  the  state.  Readers 
of  the  Journal  will  be  urged  to 
write  their  comments  on  the 
controversy,  to  help  the  judges 
and  lawyers  to  reach  a  de¬ 
cision. 

■ 

Jury  Denies  Probe 
Of  Publisher's  Books 

Erie,  Pa. — Ralph  Hertz,  attor 
ney  of  Lakewood,  O.,  was  denied 
the  right  of  conducting  a  “fish¬ 
ing  expedition”  into  the  books 
of  the  Record  Publishing  Co. 
of  Erie,  publishers  of  the  Erie 
Dispatch,  by  a  jury  in  the  Erie 
County  Common  Pleas  Court, 
which  returned  a  sealed  verdict 
to  Judge  Burton  R.  Laub. 

The  jury  voted  “no”  on  the 
question,  “Is  the  plaintifl 
(Hertz)  the  sole  and  absolute 
owner  of  the  stock  in  question 
in  his  own  right?”  and  then 
voted  “yes”  on  the  question, 
“Does  the  plaintiff  seek  inspec¬ 
tion  of  the  records  for  any  im¬ 
proper  purpose?” 

Hertz,  who  purchased  150 
shares  of  the  common  stock  of 
the  Record  Publishing  Co.  in 
September,  1946,  for  $15,075. 
had  brought  suit  to  delve  into 
the  company  books  in  what  the 
defense  attorneys,  William  Knox 
of  Erie,  and  Lowell  Goerlioh  of 
Toledo,  O.,  said  was  a  move  de 
signed  to  harass  Edward  Lamb, 
president  of  the  Record  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  and  majority  stock 
holder,  in  a  battle  over  a  license 
for  a  new  radio  station  in  Mans¬ 
field,  O. 
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RCA  Laboratories’  “Chamber  of  Silence’’— provins,  p,round  of  tonal  quality  in  radio  and  television  instruments. 
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You  walk  into  an  eerie  room.  The 
door  swings  shut  antis  ou’re  wrapped 
in  a  silence  so  complete  that  it’s 
an  effort  to  listen.  Sound  in  this 
vault-likt>  cavern  is  reduced  to  the 
minimum  of  hearing. 

But  even  silence  has  a  sound  of  its 
own.  Faintlv  you  hear  a  subdued  hiss; 
sometimes  a  soft  hum.  Scientists  have 
suggested  this  may  he  the  “noise”  of 
molecules  hitting  the  eardrums.  Others 
wonder  if  it  is  caused  by  the  coursing 
of  the  body’s  bloodstream. 

On  the  walls,  ceiling,  beneath  the  open, 
grated  floor  of  this  RCA  sound  laborator}', 


hangs  enough  heavy  nig  padding  to  cover 
2.50  average  living  rooms.  Sound  is  smoth¬ 
ered  in  its  folds— echoes  and  distortion  are 
wiped  out. 

W'hen  acoustic  scientists  at  RCA 
Laboratories  want  to  study  tlie  actual 
voice  of  an  instrument,  they  take  it  to 
this  room.  W’hat  they  hear  then  is  the 
instrument  it.self— and  only  the  instru¬ 
ment.  They  get  a  true  measure  of  per¬ 
formance. 

Information  gained  here  is  part  of 
such  advances  as:  The  “Golden  Throat” 
tone  system  found  only  in  RCA  Victor 
radios  and  Victrola  radio-phonographs 
. . .  superb  sound  systems  for  television 


. . .  the  true-to-life  quality  of  RCA 
N’ictor  records  .  .  .  high-fidelitv  micro¬ 
phones,  clear  voices  for  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  public  address  systems,  and 
interoffice  communications. 

Research  at  RC.\  Laboratories  moves 
along  many  paths.  Advanced  scientific 
thinking  is  part  of  any  product  bearing 
the  names  RCA,  or  RCA  Victor. 

W'hen  in  Radio  City,  New  York,  be 
sure  to  see  the  radio,  television  and 
electronic  wonders  on  display  at  RCA 
E.xhibition  Hall,  36  West  49th  Street. 
Free  admission.  Radio  Corporation  of 
America,  RCA  Building,  Radio  City, 
N.  Y.  20. 
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Stones,  Bones,  Paint— 
'Things’  Enliven  SS 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


READING  about  new  scientific 

developments  is  much  more 
exciting  when  the  reader  puts 
the  new  facts  to  work.  So  every 
month  editors  using  Science 
Service  get  a  little  blue  box 
containing  Things  of  Science 
for  them — or  their  youngsters 
— to  feel,  see  and  put  to  work. 

Things,  as  the  monthly  boxes 
are  always  called  around  SS, 
may  be  a  collection  of  synthe¬ 
tic  fibres;  an  electric  circuit 
made  of  paint  instead  of  wire; 
varied  phosphorescent  plastics, 
tapes  and  paint  for  marking 
light  switches  or  outlining  key¬ 
holes,  or  just  about  anything 
unexpected. 

Before  Things  became  a 
monthly  service  in  1940  they 
were  just  occasional  scientific 
items  SS  Director  Watson  Davis 
sent  editors  to  make  science 
more  vivid  and  understandable 
— bones  from  a  dissassembled 
dinosaur,  for  instance. 

The  surprise  packages  proved 
so  popular  that  now  10,000  $4- 
a-year  subscribers  get  Things. 
To  Davis  it’s  just  another  way 
that  SS  forwards  its  non-profit 
aim  of  stimulating  scientific 
knowledge. 

But  the  person  who  gets  the 
Thing  units  together  is  blonde 
and  charming  Mlartha  Morrow, 
from  Atlanta,  Georgia,  who 
writes  on  astronomy  for  SS. 

“Others  may  give  ideas,  but 
Fm  the  one  that  usually  fol¬ 
lows  through — when  it  doesn’t 
come  out  in  time  it’s  my  fault,” 
she  explained.  A  dinosaur 
wouldn’t  do  any  longer,  it 
seems,  unless  it  had  10,000 
bones. 

Not  all  the  Things  are  new 
developments,  she  said.  Some 
are  little  understood  familiar 
items,  such  as  the  unit  for  mak¬ 
ing  a  dry  cell  Others  describe 
processes  (petroleum  unit), 
furnish  specimens,  or  illustrate 
news  stories.  Samples  of  Para- 
cutin  lava,  packed  by  burro  to 
railhead,  belonged  to  this  news 
group.  The  units  on  new  de¬ 
velopments  are  assembled  with 
the  help  of  the  firms  doing  the 
research,  but  Miss  Morrow’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  doesn’t  stop  with  the 
firm’s*  product.  She  wonders, 
and  sets  the  readers  wondering 
as  they  read  the  instruction 
sheets,  “What  else  can  be  done 
with  this  product?” 

Beans  with  Cheese 

WHEN  “Gordo”  made  “beans 

weeth  cheese”  so  succulently 
that  he  won  a  business  deal  for 
his  brother,  the  United  Feature 
Syndicate  comic  character  off¬ 
handedly  offered  the  recipe  to 
readers,  and  now  UFS  and  the 
newspapers  are  digging  them¬ 
selves  out  of  the  stack  of  mail. 

Artist  Gus  Arriola’s  “naive” 
preparation  “was  500  printed 
copies”  the  Lot  Angeles  Daily 


News  apologized  to  3,000  bean- 
hungry  readers. 

When  the  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle  ran  out  of  its  first 
2,000  copies  of  the  reci|^,  it 
printed  another  5,000  itself, 
while  the  syndicate  guessed  at 
a  50,000  total  for  all  “Gordo” 
papers  and  hoped  Arriola 
wouldn’t  offer  any  tortillas. 

“Gordo”  is  one  of  the  less 
well  known  comics  with  a  sur¬ 
prising  following.  Created  as 
a  Sunday  comic  seven  years 
ago  in  Arriola’s  own  image — 
but  larger,  “Gordo”  has  been 
cavorting  after  the  “gorls,”  loaf¬ 
ing  with  his  animals  and  friends, 
and  just  being  funny.  In  1946 
he  started  daily. 

Now,  however,  he’s  faced  with 
a  job.  Arriola  dumped  all  the 
bean  mail  on  Gordo’s  hut  in 
the  Feb.  6  strip  and  when  last 
seen  Gordo  and  animals  were 
hard  at  work  licking  envelopes. 


Success  with  Sizzle 
THE  MAN  who  put  sizzle  into 
the  selling  of  steaks  will  be 
writing  a  column  on  “Success 
Secrete”  begin¬ 
ning  Mar.  1  for 
General  Fea¬ 
tures  CORP. 

Anecdotal,  prac¬ 
tical,  pertinent, 
the  column  runs 
about  200  words 
three  times  a 
week,  or  may 
be  stacked  for 
a  600  -  word 
weekend  piece. 

Some  of  the 
columns  are 
about  big  or 
little  people,  some  inspirational, 
but  all  offer  suggestions  for 
more  dollar-and-cents  success. 

Wheeler  is  a  former  reporter 
for  the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union  and  Democrat  and  Chron¬ 
icle,  Albany  Times-Union,  Los 
Angeles  Herald  and  Baltimore 
News,  but  he  is  better  known 
for  his  “Sizzleman^ip”  and 


Wheeler 


FEATURES 

of  all  kinds — serial  novels, 
short  stories,  special  articles, 
comics  etc.  —  are  mainly 
sold  by  our  agency  In 
Scandinavia.  The  market 
being  a  valuable  one  and 
our  organization  one  of  the 
oldest  and  biggest,  we  sug¬ 
gest  that  you  contact  us 
for  profitable  sales. 

EUROPA-PRESS  AB 

DrottnInggaUn  10, 
Stockholm, 

Swodon 


5TH  'KUPCAKE' 

Irv  Kupcinet  blows  out  the  can¬ 
dles  on  his  “Kupcake,"  marking 
the  fifth  anniversary  of  his  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  column.  That's 
his  secretary,  Frances  Gray,  at 
right. 


other  books  on  selling,  and  his 
current  activities  as  No.  1  pub¬ 
lic  speaker. 

Notes  and  Personals 
ED  SULLIVAN,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate  columnist,  received  a  pla¬ 
que  Feb.  1  from  the  Negro 
Actors  Guild  for  taking  part  in 
the  guild’s  benefit  shows.  .  .  . 

Promoting  the  King  Fea¬ 
tures’  series  by  Stanislaw  Mi- 
kolajczyk,  Diario  Illustrado,  of 
Santiago,  Chile,  printed  300,000 
handbills  and  dropped  them 
over  Chilean  cities.  .  ,  .  Fash¬ 
ion  Feature  Syndicate,  as  of 
Feb.  1,  has  exclusive  rights  to 
use  articles,  interviews  and 
stories  from  Popular  Photogra¬ 
phy  magazine  in  its  Camera 
Series. 

The  new  Republic  Features 
Syndicate,  serving  weeklies, 
has  four  initial  features:  Joe 
KalifTs  two-column  panel  of 
anecdotes  on  famous  people, 
“This  Cockeyed  World”; 
“Discussions”  on  records,  and 
“Broadway  Caricatures”  col¬ 
umn  also  George  Lewis’  anec¬ 
dotal  “Fun  Parade.” 


Chicago  News 
Puts  Features 
In  One  Section 

Chicago — The  Chicago  Daiin 
News  introduced  a  new  featun 
section  this  week  in  whicii 
comics  and  a  number  of  "floit. 
ing”  features  are  being  com. 
bined  into  a  two-page  spraid 
for  the  convenience  of  readen 

Taking  the  last  two  iturij; 
pages,  following  classified,  aid 
ahead  of  the  back  page  of  nevi 
pictures,  the  Daily  News  now 
has  a  feature  section  in  whiii 
comics  and  panels  will  be  pub. 
lished  regularly  with  a  nuinbe 
of  editorial  features  which  fot. 
merly  had  no  set  position. 

The  new  arrangement,  do- 
veloped  by  John  S.  Knight 
editor  and  publisher,  is  flexible 
enough  to  permit  advertising  on 
the  lower  inside  columns.  Ra^ 
advertising  is  positioned  along 
side  program  listings. 

“This  is  something  we  have 
been  working  on  for  several 
months,”  said  Mr.  Knight.  “We 
had  expected  to  do  it  at  the  end 
of  the  printers’  strike,  but  with 
no  immediate  end  apparently 
in  sight,  we  decided  to  go 
ahead  anyway.  We  believe  flat 
our  readers,  who  are  habit 
forming,  will  like  to  have  many 
of  their  favorite  features,  in¬ 
cluding  comics  and  panels, 
group^  in  one  section.” 

■ 

'Family'  Topics 
Urged  in  Columns 

Santa  Paula,  Calif.— Column 
Lsts  are  overlooking  a  bet  in 
not  using  more  newspaper 
topics,  in  the  opinion  of  Neal 
Van  Sooy,  publisher,  Santa 
Paula  Chronicle.  He  supplies 
proof  from  reception  of  stories 
about  the  business  as  carried 
in  his  daily  column,  the  Van¬ 
tage  Point. 

“I  have  found  that  news¬ 
paper  matters  ranging  from  ad¬ 
vertising  and  newspaperboTS  to 
mechanical  problems  receive 
very  fine  response,”  be  said 
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Facts  on'the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


Added  Safety  Feature  .  .  .  of  the 

Martin  2-0-2  is  the  Mareng  fuel  cell. 
These  tough,  synthetic  cells  are  leak- 
proof  even  under  excessive  distortion 
or  vibration.  Developed  by  Martin 
for  the  new  2-0-2,  these  advanced 
Mareng  cells  increase  dependability, 
reduce  airline  maintenance  costs. 


Neptune’s  Realm!  This  year  the 
Navy’s  big  Neptune  rockets,  being 
built  by  Martin,  soar  235  miles  into 
the  ionosphere  .  .  .  higher  by  far  than 
any  other  man-made  object.  In  the 
ionosphere,  atoms  are  ionized  by 
cosmic,  ultraviolet  rays,  and  other 
particles  emanating  from  the  sun  .  .  . 
charged  particles  cause  glowing  light 
as  they  strike  air  particles  . . .  meteors 
flame  and  burn  up  from  friction  with 
the  atmosphere  .  .  .  invisible  layers 
reflect  radio  waves  .  .  .  great  auroras 
throw  flickering  light  ...  a  layer  of 
fierce,  blistering  heat  is  sandwiched 
between  layers  of  bitter,  biting  cold. 
That’s  the  new  Neptune’s  realm! 


Pride  of  Northwest!  Northwest  Airlines  has  reason  to  be  proud  of  its  fleet 
of  new  Martin  2-0-2’s.  Northwest  was  the  first  airline  to  offer  travelers  this 
step  forward  in  air  transportation  ...  to  give  its  passengers  the  benefits  of 
the  Martin  2-0-2’s  greater  speed,  comfort  and  dependability.  Flying  on 
Northwest’s  major  routes  since  early  fall,  Martin  2-0-2’s  have  proved  them¬ 
selves  the  world’s  leading  twin-engine  airliners. 


LAV  Praises  2-0-2!  Linea  Aero- 
postal  Venezolana,  fourth  South 
American  airline  to  purchase  sw’ift, 
economical  Martin  2-0-2’s,  is  en¬ 
thusiastic  over  2-0-2  performance. 
Other  Latin  American  airlines  pur¬ 
chasing  Martin  2-0-2’s  are  LAN  of 
Chile,  Aeroposta  of  Argentina,  Cru¬ 
zeiro  do  Sul  of  Brazil.  Martin  2-0-2’s 
may  also  fly  in  South  America  with 
some  U.  S.  airlines. 


High-Speed  Super-Bomber.  First 
of  a  series  of  new  jet  super-bombers 
being  built  by  Martin  for  the  USAF 
is  the  XB-48.  It  is  the  most  thor¬ 
oughly  tested  advanced-design  air¬ 
craft  of  its  type  and  has  exceeded  all 
expectations  during  high  altitude 
speed  and  load  tests.  First  six-jet 
bomber  to  be  flown,  the  XB-48  fea¬ 
tures  the  new  tandem-type  landing 
gear  developed  by  Martin  for  ex¬ 
tremely  hign-speed  aircraft.  Other 
new  high-speea  jet  craft  are  being 
designed  by  Martin. 

GET  THIS  BOOK 

Kill  out  and  mail  coupon  for  your  copy 
u(  the  colorful  new  Martin  Booklet. 

“HOW  TO  TRAVEL  BY  AIR.” 

The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company, 

Dept.  180,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland  A 


They  Eat  It .  .  .  Upl  Consider  the 
organization,  expense  and  effort  re¬ 
quired  to  serve  1 5,052, 5CX)  meals  and 
565,000  gallons  of  coffee.  This  would 
be  a  big  job  under  normal  conditions 
on  the  ground  .  . .  but  it’s  the  amount 
of  food  the  U.  S.  scheduled  airlines 
served  air  travelers  while  in  flight 
last  year.  No  effort  is  spared  by  the 
airlines  to  help  assure  passengers  of 
a  comfortable,  enjoyable  trip. 


Texas  Leads  In  Airports  ...  Of 

the  5,074  registered  airports  in  the 
United  States,  Texas  has  592  .  .  . 
more  than  10%  of  the  total.  Closest 
contender  is  California  with  360. 
Texas  Aeronautics  Commission  re¬ 
ports  that  every  town  of  7,000  or 
over  and  more  than  one-half  the 
towns  between  3,000  and  6,000  have 
airports. 


Sky-High  School!  Twenty-eight 
states  now  have  complete  aviation  ^  All 

educational  programs  under  way  and 
12  more  are  working  on  such  pro- 
grams  with  the  aid  of  CAA  aviation 
educational  consultants.  In  Cali¬ 
fornia,  1,594  students  and  teachers 
received  5,451  hours  of  flying  during 
one  recent  school  year. 
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Community  Store 
Delivers  the  Papers 


THE  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial 

News  had  an  area  north  of 
the  town  that  would  take  a  de¬ 
livery  boy  12Vi  miles,  in  a  zig¬ 
zag  course,  if  he  delivered  each 
paper  wanted  in  that  area.  And 
it  was  too  much  for  nearly  every 
boy  who  tried  it.  Service  was 
spotty  and  spasmodic  at  best. 

The  problem  was  solved  by 
the  Liberty  Market  owner, 
George  Hanks,  whose  store  is 
the  community  center  for  this 
township,  Newell.  He  "deliv¬ 
ers”  the  papers  to  every  cus¬ 
tomer,  yet  never  leaves  his  store 
to  do  it. 

Hanks  became  a  paper  mer¬ 
chant,  taking  subscriptions,  and 
delivering.  He  built  a  large 
square  wall  box,  separated  into 
many  pigeonholes,  and  put 
the  name  of  each  subscriber 
under  one  hole.  Thus,  he  mere¬ 
ly  folds  a  paper  and  sticks  it 
into  any  hole,  not  having  to  ad¬ 
dress  it,  and  the  customers  call 
for  their  papers  and  leave  their 
subscription  money. 

Not  only  this,  but  they  are 
able  to  get  the  accident  insur¬ 
ance  service  that  the  paper  of¬ 
fers  to  subscribers,  because 
Hanks  has  the  forms  and  blanks 
to  fill  out  for  these  subscribers, 
since  they  are  that  and  not  cas¬ 
ual  buyers.  In  this  way  they 
can  get  their  paper,  their  insur¬ 
ance  protection,  and  Hanks  can 
get  the  considerable  trade  their 
daily  presence  brings  in.  Also 
he  makes  a  not  negligible  profit 
as  “newspaper  merchant.” 

When  he  started  the  pigeon¬ 
hole  idea.  Hanks  had  75  cus¬ 
tomers  and  in  three  years  this 
has  grown  to  104.  In  addition 
he  sells  about  50  papers  a  day 
to  casual  buyers.  As  a  com¬ 
munity  store,  he  is  open  Sun¬ 
days,  so  Sunday  papers  are  a 
boon  to  his  readers  and  a 
further  trade  draw-in  to  him. 

Thus,  the  Commercial  News 
has  helped  him  and  has  enabled 
itself  to  get  to  those  readers 
too  far  apart  for  a  boy  to  reach 
daily,  and  it  enables  the  readers 
to  get  their  papers  on  the  night 
of  publication,  not  by  mail  the 
next  day. 


Aver  Reports  Increases 

THE  LAST  compilation  by  the 

Ayer  Directory  of  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  Periodicals — just  off 
the  press — shows  an  impressive 
total  for  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
paper  circulations  in  the  United 
States.  In  each  of  the  last  six 
years  the  total  has  increased 
and  1947  ran  true  to  form.  The 
total  is  51,410,089  for  daily  news¬ 
papers,  both  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning — a  gain  of  658,596  over  the 
previous  year  —  and  44,296,572 
for  Sunday — an  increase  of 
more  than  1,000,000. 

Cartoons  Syndicated 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  —  Izzy  Punk 

Cartoon  Service,  offering  a 
monthly  cartoon  drawn  by 
George  L.  Wilson,  a  circulation 
district  manager  with  the  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal,  now  has  more  than 
50  subscribers. 

Started  as  a  circulation  de¬ 
partment  promotion  stunt  to 
keep  Journal  carrier-salesmen 
on  their  toes,  it  grew  into  a 
syndicated  feature  because  of 
the  popular  demand  from  other 
newspapers.  Carl  Burkheimer, 
former  circulation  manager  of 
the  Boise  Idaho  Daily  States¬ 
man,  is  handling  the  syndicate. 

The  cartoon  sells  in  mat  form 
for  $5  a  month  and  individually 
printed  copies  sell  from  2V6c 
down  to  a  cent  apiece,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  quantity. 

Gearhart  Bill  Up  Again 

WASHINGTON  —  The  Gearhart 

Bill  to  exempt  from  Social 
Security  Act  payroll  deductions, 
news  vendors  who  are  not  re¬ 
ceiving  paychecks  from  publish¬ 
ers,  has  started  back  over  the 
legislative  route  with  a  favor¬ 
able  report  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

The  bill  was  passed  by  both 
houses  of  Congress  near  the 
close  of  the  1947  session,  but 
President  Truman  failed  to  ap¬ 
prove  it,  contending  the  Social 
Security  system  should  be  ex¬ 
tended,  not  limited. 

The  fact  that  the  persons  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  proposed  exemption 


are  not  on  a  payroll,  therefore 
there  can  be  no  deduction  from 
payroll,  was  the  major  argu¬ 
ment  in  bringing  about  its  pas¬ 
sage. 

Rep.  Bertrand  W.  Gearhart  of 
Fresno,  Calif.,  a  Republican,  is 
sponsor  of  the  legislation. 

Prices  Raised 

THE  Iowa  City  ( la. )  Press- 

Citizen  has  raised  its  carrier 
delivery  price  in  Iowa  City  and 
Coralville  to  30  cents  a  week, 
a  jump  of  five  cents.  This  is 
the  first  Press-Citizen  price  ad¬ 
justment  since  1944. 

Sales  price  of  the  Wilmington 
(Del.)  News-Journal  Co.’s  pa¬ 
pers,  Morning  News  and  Jour- 
nal-Every  Evening,  has  been  in¬ 
creased  from  three  to  four  cents 
a  copy,  both  newsstand  and 
home  delivery.  This  is  the  first 
increase  in  price  since  1938. 

‘Down  Patrol'  Revived 

FORT  MYERS,  Fla.— The  “dawn 

patrol”  took  off  recently  to 
inaugurate  its  sixth  season  of 
delivering  the  Fort  Myers  News- 
Press  to  the  resort  islands  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  by  air. 

The  unique  service,  started  in 
1938  but  suspended  during  the 
war,  delivers  the  paper  before 
breakfast  to  residents  and  tour¬ 
ists  on  the  islands.  Without  the 
aerial  delivery,  the  paper  would 
not  reach  the  islands  until  the 
afternoon  or  the  following  day. 

Foundation  Aide 
SAN  FRANCISCO  — Ross  Wil¬ 
liams,  Jr.,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  managing  director 
of  the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation,  it  is  announced  by 
Neal  Van  Sooy,  Santa  Paula 
Chronicle,  and  Foundation  chair¬ 
man. 

The  newly-authorized  aide  to 
C.  Robert  Payne,  director,  for¬ 
merly  was  circulation  manager 
of  the  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times- 
Star.  The  son  of  Ross  Williams, 
general  manager,  Stockton 
( Calif. )  Record,  he  carried  the 
Record  and  later  became  a  cap¬ 


tain  of  carriers.  After  serving 
as  assistant  district  manager  he 
became  a  district  manager  in 
1936.  Williams  joined  the  Tlm^i. 
Star  after  Army  service  begun 
in  1942.  He  worked  up  through 
officers  school  to  a  field  artillery 
commission. 

Convert  to  Paid 

A  GROUP  of  Chicago  commu¬ 
nity  weeklies,  formerly  on 
part-paid  and  part-free  distribu 
tion  basis,  has  converted  to 
paid-in-advance  circulation,  dij. 
tributing  the  midweek  and  Sun¬ 
day  editions  under  second-cUjs 
mailing  privileges. 

The  papers  are  published  by 
the  Myers  Publishing  Co.,  a  di¬ 
vision  of  Capian-Lerner  News¬ 
papers,  and  include  the  Edge 
water  News,  Ravenswood  Lin- 
colnite.  Uptown  News,  North- 
town  News,  Rogers  Park  Newt 
and  the  North  Side  Sunday 
Star.  These  papers  formerly  had 
a  total  distribution  of  75,0(X),  of 
which  40%  was  paid  at  10  cents 
a  week,  carrier  delivered.  Now 
the  group  has  nearly  50,000  paid 
circulation  at  $1.50  a  year  for 
the  midweek  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions,  or  $1  yearly  for  either. 

Sunday  Air  Delivery 
SUNDAY  airplane  delivery  has 
been  established  by  the 
Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  to 
residents  of  two  distant  Nebras¬ 
ka  towns,  Scottsbluff  and  Ger- 
ing,  where  the  Sunday  price  has 
been  raised  from  12  to  15  cents. 


Get  School  Credit 
CARRIERS  for  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Calif.)  News-Press  are 
now  receiving  school  credit  for 
their  work  under  a  plan  worked 
out  by  J.  D.  Winner,  News- 
Press  circulation  manager,  with 
local  school  authorities.  Car¬ 
riers  in  the  ninth  grade  or 
above  are  permitted  to  sign  up 
for  the  program  and  receive  a 
maximum  of  three  credits  a  se¬ 
mester,  with  one  credit  allowed 
for  every  100  hours  of  work. 


JUST  BORN 


. . .  and  doing  fine! 

POOR  LITTLE  RICH  MAN  ....  first  new  comic  to  be 
added  by  the  New  York  News  since  “Smilin’  Jack’’ .... 
and  already  going  over  big  with  the  largest  readership  in 
the  western  hemisphere.  A  treat  jor  your  readers,  too! 
Proofs  and  prices  on  request. 

Cnigago  Tribune  -  New  Yore  News 

M.  UOn,  Man«t*r  NEWS  •UllOtNO.  New  Yfk  17  TinUNfMOWEI,  CMcat*" 
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Had  Your  Ton -Miles  Today? 


L/ast  year  the  railroads  moved  more 
tons  of  freight  more  miles  than  ever 
before  in  time  of  peace. 

They  hauled  enough  tons  enough 
miles,  in  fact,  to  average  twelve  ton- 
miles  of  transportation  service  every 
day  in  the  year  for  every  man,  wom¬ 
an,  and  child  in  the  United  States. 

That  meant  loading  and  moving 
more  carloads  of  grain,  more  cars 
of  coal  than  ever  before — and  more 
cars  of  all  .sorts  than  in  any  of  the 
war  years,  even  though  there  were 


fewer  freight  cars  available. 

With  the  cooperation  of  .shippers, 
the  railroads  are  getting  more  service 
than  ever  before  out  of  each  freight 
car  they  have. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  buying 
and  building  all  the  freight  cars  for 
which  materials  can  be  obtained. 
And  they  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
the  car  supply  is  adequate  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  nation  with  even 
greater  efficiency  and  economy. 

These  new  cars— and  the  locomo¬ 


tives,  the  improvements  to  track  and 
signals  and  shops  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  railroad  plant— call  for  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars 
a  year. 

That’s  one  reason  why  railroad 
rates  have  to  be  enough  so  that  rail¬ 
road  earnings  will  be  adequate  to 
attract  investment  dollars.  For  the 
railroads  of  tomorrow,  and  the  serv¬ 
ice  you  will  get  from  them,  depend 
upon  earnings  today. 


Association  of  American  Railroads 


WASHINGTON  6,  D.  C. 
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Circulation  System 
Revamped  in  Phoenix 

PHOENIX,  Ariz. — A  four-point  papers’  executives  braced  them- 
change-over  in  the  circulation  selves  and  announced  that  be- 
system  of  the  Arizona  Republic  ginning  Jan.  1  all  circulation 
and  the  Phoenix  Gazette  has  would  be  sold  on  a  monthly- 
been  completed  with  “remark,  collection  basis  of  $1.25  for  the 
able  facility,"  according  to  ex-  Republic  and  $1  for  the  Gazette, 
ecutives  of  the  newspapers,  who  However,  Gazette  subscribers, 
stated  they  believed  few  papers  for  the  first  time,  were  given  an 
had  attempted  a  similar  pro-  opportunity  to  subscribe  to  the 
gram  simultaneously  and  with  Sunday  Republic  for  25  cents  a 


Thrift  Week  In  N.  D. 

Langdon,  N.  D. — Thrift  Week 
is  being  revived  in  North  Da¬ 
kota,  Feb.  8  to  14,  with  all-out 
support  of  newspapers.  North 
Dakota  Press  Association, 
headed  by  Fred  Roble  of 
Granville,  has  provided  mem¬ 
ber  papers  with  a  packet  of 
publicity,  suggested  ads,  and 
editorials. 


as  much  success.  month.  The  Sunday  edition  is 

It  involved  (1)  adoption  of  15  cents  on  the  newsstand, 
the  Little  Merchant  plan,  (2)  Lost  Ground  Regained 

splitting  the  carrier  organize-  Trained  by  years  of  solicita¬ 
tion,  (3)  discontinuance  of  year-  ^ion  and  promotion  to  purchase 
ly  paid-in-advance  subscripUons  their  papers  at  a  half-price  bar- 


month  The  Sunday  edition  is  OttOWa  Club 
15  cents  on  the  newsstand. 

Confers  Prizes 


and  (4)  discontinuance  of  “bar 
gain-offer"  subscription  rates. 
Started  Last  August 


gain,  subscribers  were  some¬ 
what  reluctant  about  accepting 
the  new  prices.  While  the  Re- 


The  change-over  was  started  public  rate  ran  up  to  $15  a  year 
last  August  under  a  closely  ®nd  the  Gazette  to  $12,  the  pub- 
timed  plan  developed  by  Wil-  was  being  given  an  opportu- 
lard  C.  Worcester,  vicepresident  ® 

of  Phoenix  Newspapers,  Inc.,  ®rnoon  daily,  the  Arizona  Times, 
which  publishes  the  newspapers.  $7.95  a  yeai\ 

Charged  with  its  development  .  circulation  figures  drop- 

was  Horace  Griffen,  circulation  P®<1  slightly  during  the  firrt  15 
director.  days  of  January,  but  not  as 

Previously  one  boy  carried  niuch  as  Republic  and  Gazette 
morning,  Sunday  and  evening  ^ecutives  had  anticipat^. 
papers.  First  step  in  the  change.  since  Jan.  15,  the  LiL 

over  was  to  establish  separate  Merchants,  having  gathered 
carrier  organizations  for  the  sales  experience  and  enthusi- 
morning  and  Sunday  Republic  "^ve  gained  considerable 

and  for  the  evening  Gazette.  In  1°^  . 

most  instances  new  districts  Griffen  pointed  out  that  many 
were  mapped.  C.  J.  Reason,  cir-  new  residents,  who  had  been 
culation  manager,  built  up  the  unable  to  subscribe  bwa^e 
Gazette’s  delivery  with  500  car-  newsprint  shortage  had  limited 
riers  and  15  district  managers  Ihe  circulation,  twk  advantage 
and  supervisors.  Griffen  direct-  sutecr^ng  when  oldtimers 
ed  enlistment  of  510  carriers  stopped.  TMn,  he  addra,  many 
and  18  distoict  managers  and  changed  thmr  minds 

supervisors  for  the  Republic,  price  being  too 

seven-day  morning  paper.  bigh"  and  started  resubscribing 

Separation  of  the  carrier  or.  ®  growing  rate. 


and  18  district  managers  and  cnangeo  tnmr  m 

supervisors  for  the  Republic,  price  being 

seven-day  morning  paper.  high  and_  started  resubscril 

Separation  of  the  carrier  or-  ®  growing  rate, 
ganization  required  a  new  op-  _  _  i"  . 

erating  system  throughout  the  BuS  Tragedy  VlCtimS 
circulation  department.  New  n: j  v,- 
forms  were  devised.  New  tech-  Aided  Dy  JNewspaper 
niques  were  instituted.  Clerks  Passaic,  N.  J. — A  public  serv- 
and  typists  were  retrained.  ice  by  a  newspaper  brought  re- 

Readers  Primed  on  Plan  suits  this  week  when  a  three- 

man  arbitration  commission 


handed  down  awards  totaling 
established  after  a  series  of  30  5112,600  to  needy  survivors  and 

dependents  in  23  law  suits  grow- 
^Hg  out  of  the  Passaic  River  bus 
If s  ®  tragedy  in  which  20  persons  lost 

tbeir  lives  nearly  four  years 


tional  ads  and  news  stories, 
which  were  limited  in  size  be¬ 
cause  of  the  newsprint  short, 
age. 


ago. 

The  arbitration  plan  advanced 
by  the  Herald-News  was  pre- 


Ottawa — John  Connolley  of 
British  United  Press  was  elect¬ 
ed  president  of  the  Ottawa  Press 
Club  at  the  annual  dinner  meet¬ 
ing  here  recently. 

Other  officers  include  Charles 
D’Aoust,  le  Droit,  vicepresident, 
and  Richard  W.  Statham,  Otta¬ 
wa  Citizen,  secretary-treasurer. 
Foster  Barclay,  Canadian  Press, 
assumes  the  office  of  past  presi¬ 
dent. 

New  directors  are  Thomas  H. 
Turner  and  Vern  A.  Bower,  Ot¬ 
tawa  Citizen;  Douglas  Howe, 
Canadian  Press;  Paul  Taillefer 
and  Gerard  Leroux,  Le  Droit; 
Thomas  Van  Dusen  and  Dav 
Ghent,  Ottawa  Journal,  and 
James  Oastler,  Montreal  Star, 
representing  outside  services. 

Winners  of  the  prizes  for  the 
best  news  and  feature  stories 
appearing  in  Ottawa  newspa¬ 
pers  during  1947  were  an¬ 
nounced. 

Paul  Taillefer  won  the  News 
Award  of  Merit,  with  Richard 
Jackson  .of  the  Journal  first 
honorable  mention  and  Lome 
Manchester  of  the  Journal  sec¬ 
ond  honorable  mention. 

In  the  feature  division,  Rich¬ 
ard  Jackson  of  the  Journal  won 
the  award  of  merit  as  well,  with 
Joseph  C.  Finn  of  the  Citizen 
and  Gerard  Leroux  of  Le  Droit 
winning  honorable  mentions. 

■ 

Realty  Display  Again 

Denver,  Colo. — ^For  the  first 
time  since  shortly  'after  the 
start  of  World  War  II,  the 
Denver  Post  has  begun  accept¬ 
ing  display  advertising  for  the 
“real  estate  corner”  of  the  Sat¬ 
urday  paper. 


sented  to  the  bar  by  Dow  H. 
were  presented'  carriers  who  Adsit^rn’anaaer-'wmiaS^M^M?' 
Tm^l^nf  aI^TAv  Br^d®.  ^itor.  *  ^d  Alim  \ 

A  COlXipldlllX*  only  a  t©^V  t-lt.  nr^  o.  rri  vt.  jf  a 

won  shirts,  then  more.  Finally 
entire  districts  were  serviced  ® 

by  Little  Merchants  wearing  ®*^®  arbitration  case, 

good-service  shirts  with  pride.  _  .  x  i 

For  35  years,  the  newspapers  Colonia  tO  Coloma 
had  plugged  the  plan  of  paying  Editor  Joe  E.  Wells  of  the 
in  advance  by  the  year  at  “bar-  weekly  Coloma  (Mich.)  Courier 
gain  rates.”  L^t  year  62%  of  published  two  editions  recently, 
the  newspapers’  100,000  circula.  One  went  to  regular  subscrib- 
tion  was  sold  at  the  special  ers,  the  other  to  Coloma,  Calif, 
prices.  Started  in  1910,  with  a  The  California  edition  was 
$5  rate  for  the  Republic,  it  was  flown  west  Jan.  20  as  the  Michi- 
raised  through  the  years  until,  gan  town’s  contribution  to  the 
in  1947,  the  rate  was  $9.95  for  celebration  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Republic  and  $7.95  for  the  gold  in  Coloma,  Calif.,  100 
Gazette.  About  40%  of  the  sub-  years  ago.  When  Wells  heard 
scribers  received  both  papers  that  Coloma,  Calif.,  a  village  of 


for  $13.95  last  year. 


200,  never  had  a  newspaper,  he 


"  Aronoff  Plans 
Miami  Joimt 
For  Carriers 

Detroit — Walter  Aronoff,  dr. 
culation  director  of  the  Detroit 
Times,  is  known  for  his  high 
flyers  in  circulation  promotion 
— flyers  which  pay  off,  inci¬ 
dentally. 

Now  he  comes  up  with  a  new 
carrier-stimulating  stunt  which 
ought  to  raise  some  circulation 
managers’  eyebrows  sky-high 
He  has  announced  that  100 
expense  trips  to  Miami  aboard 
Eastern  Airlines  Constellation 
planes  will  be  awarded  to  lead¬ 
ing  carriers.  A  party  Jan.  29 
for  155  circulation  supervisory 
employes  launched  the  drive. 

■The  trips  will  be  four-day 
and  five-day  affairs  that  will 
include  stopping  at  a  Miami 
Beach  hotel,  escorted  side  trips 
and  much  swimming  and  other 
water  sports. 

The  trips  are  to  be  lavish  af¬ 
fairs  even  for  the  Times,  which 
has  already  sponsored  air  trips 
around  the  country,  but  none 
so  far  or  on  such  a  scale  as  the 
proposed  Miami  trips  in  May. 

For  the  carriers  who  miss  the 
Miami  air  treks,  an  unlimited 
number  of  two-day  trips  to  the 
Wisconsin  Dells  on  the  Hia¬ 
watha  Streamliner  to  Chicago, 
and  on  by  the  Milwaukee,  St 
Paul  and  Pacific  Railroad,  will 
be  offered. 

A  $13,500  jackpot  of  cash 
prizes  and  500  merchandising 
prizes  —  including  typewriters, 
bicycles,  watches  and  radios  — 
will  stimulate  carriers  and  their 
managers  to  extra  efforts. 

“The  Times  has  found  travel 
contests  have  a  double  value,” 
Aronoff  said.  “They  stimulate 
circulation  and  build  good-will 
among  readers,  parents,  school 
teachers  and  the  carriers,  them¬ 
selves,  because  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  of  the  travel  of¬ 
fered.  “The  extra  effort  put  Into 
the  obtaining  of  subscriptions 
is  deemed  additional  training  in 
business  and  acumen.” 

U.  S.  Publicity  BiU 

Washington  —  Federal  agen¬ 
cies  are  spending  $75,000,000 
annually  and  utilizing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  45,000  employes.  In 
whole  or  in  part,  in  government 
information  activities. 


MOVING? 

IWTHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
TV  notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  and 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list.  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copies  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 

Chanre  from: 

Name  . 


Early  in  December  the  news-  decided  to  provide  one. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER.  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

Subscription  rates — domestic,  $5.00;  Canada,  $5.50; 
foreign,  $6.00. 
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Paradox 


i^ccording  to  recent  public  opinion 
polls,  the  average  American  has  a 
pretty  fantastic  idea  about  how  big  the 
profits  of  business  are.  And  he  also  be¬ 
lieves  profits  should  be  far  greater  than 
they  actually  are. 

These  surveys  show  that  most  Americans 
think  industry’s  peacetime  profits  range 
from  18%  to  25%  a  year.  Paradoxically, 
the  same  people  estimate  that  10  to  15 
cents  out  of  each  sales  dollar  would  be 
a  fair  profit  for  business  to  make.  Actu¬ 
ally,  industry  averages  less  than  half 
that  much  profit. 

Here  are  the  figures  for  the  past  ten 
years,  computed  directly  from  sales  and 
profit  data  published  by  the  U.  S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce: 


Profit  Margins  on  Sales 
All  Manufacturing  Corporations: 


1938 . 

. 2.3% 

1943 . 

....3.9% 

1939 . 

. 5.2% 

1944 . 

....3.6% 

1940 . 

. 5.8% 

1945 . 

....3.3% 

1941 . 

. 6.2% 

1946 . 

....5.0% 

1942 . 

. 4.5% 

1947  (First  9 

mos.)  6.2% 

And  even  those  figures  don’t  represent 
“take  home’’  profits.  For  about  half  of 
industry’s  profits  are  “plowed  back’’ 
into  business  to  pay  for  the  progress  and 
development  that  mean  more  products, 
more  jobs,  and  greater  security  for  all. 

Surely,  if  every  informed  person  will 
help  to  disseminate  such  straightforward 
facts  as  these,  real  progress  will  be  made 
towards  the  solution  of  many  of  our 
country’s  problems. 


NIational 


^Association  of 


M  ANUFACTURERS 


Composed  of  i6,^oo  large  and  small  manufacturing  companies. 


PROMOTION 


Does  Your  Promotion 
Link  Reader  to  Paper? 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

IT  IS  A  sound  principle  of 

newspaper  promotion,  often 
stated  and  always  practiced  by 
Ivan  Veit  of  the  New  York 
Times,  that  the  best  promotion 
is  one  that  links  the  reader 
more  closely  with  the  newspa¬ 
per  as  a  newspaper;  that  is,  with 
the  newspaper's  news,  editorial 
or  feature  columns. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the 
country’s  most  successful  news¬ 
paper  promotions  do  not  do 
this  does  not  detract  from  the 
principle’s  validity.  Such  pro¬ 
motions  as  the  Golden  Gloves, 
the  Silver  Skates,  the  Harvest 
Moon  Ball,  sportsmen’s  shows, 
swimming  schools,  and  the  like, 
are  fine  public-relations  promo¬ 
tions.  But  they  do  not  promote 
the  newspaper  as  a  newspaper. 
The  newspaper’s  role  is  merely 
that  of  sponsor,  or  impresario. 
Such  promotions  could  easily 
be  undertaken  by  any  public- 
spirited  business  organization. 

In  a  sense,  this  is  true,  too,  of 
such  a  splendid  promotion  as 
the  Science  Fair,  which  the  St. 
Louis  (Mio. )  Star-Times  has  just 
announced  for  March  29-April 
2.  Other  organizations  with 
some  concern  with  science 
could  logically  sponsor  such  a 
promotion  with  much  profit. 
But  there  is  real  meaning  for 
a  newspaper  to  sponsor  it.  Most 
definitely,  this  is  a  promotion 
that  links  the  reader  more  close¬ 
ly  to  the  science  coverage  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  newspaper. 

The  Star-Tinajes,  Science  Fair 
will  be  conducted  by  the  Sci¬ 
ence  Teachers  Committee  of 
Greater  St.  Louis,  with  assists 
from  Science  Service  and  the 
Science  Clubs  of  America,  and 
in  cooperation  with  Washing¬ 
ton  University.  It  will  feature 
exhibits  in  the  areas  of  biology, 
physics,  chemistry,  engineering, 
physiography  and  photography. 

To  provide  an  element  of 
competition,  awards  are  offered 
in  the  various  areas.  Judging 
will  be  on  the  basis  of  creative 
ability,  scientific  thought,  thor¬ 
oughness,  technical  skill,  clarity 
and  dramatic  value,  and  proc¬ 
esses  and  principles.  Exhibits 
must  be  the  work  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  hemselves. 

Science  Fairs,  so  far  as  we 
know,  have  been  staged  before 
in  Providence  and  in  Pittsburgh. 
They  stimulate  student  interest 
in  science  and  encourage  further 
study  and  work  in  it.  They  are 
in  this  way  a  decided  help  to 
science  teachers,  and  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  talented  youngsters  to 
gain^  recQgpition. 

“A  newspaper,”  writes  John 
Marston,  Star-Times  promotion 
manager,  “has  power  to  vitalize 
young  people’s  activities  in  sci¬ 
ence,  speech,  writing,  sports 
and  other  fields.  Using  this 
power  well  is  an  obligation  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  establishing  the 
character  of  the  newspaper  in 


the  minds  of  readers.  And,  of 
course,  these  activities  in  them¬ 
selves  are  interesting  to  a  great 
many  readers. 

If  you  want  more  information 
about  this,  Mr.  Marston  will  be 
glad  to  send  you  the  excellent 
folder  he  has  put  out  announc¬ 
ing  the  Science  Fair  and  ex¬ 
plaining  its  purpose  and  its  or¬ 
ganization. 

This  Is  Us 

IN  A  FIELD  in  which  there  are, 

unfortunately,  too  few  entries 
— the  newspaper’s  annual  report 
— the  Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star 
and  Tribune,  tor  our  money, 
takes  this  year’s  honors.  A  full 
page  which  appeared  in  their 
year-end  edition,  headlined  sim¬ 
ply  “This  Is  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  Tribune,”  is  as  effec¬ 
tive  a  newspaper  public-rela¬ 
tions  advertisement  as  we  have 
ever  seen. 

The  page  features  photographs 
of  11  Star  and  Tribune  em¬ 
ployes,  real  persons  who  tell 
their  names  and  what  they  do 
to  help  bring  the  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  and  all  its  services  to  Min¬ 
neapolis  and  Minnesota  readers. 
Take  the  steretotyper,  for  in¬ 
stance.  “My  name,”  he  says  in 
the  copy  under  his  picture,  “is 
Kenneth  Lund.  Modern,  high¬ 
speed  newspaper  presses  print 
from  a  special,  curved  metal 
plate.  Since  you  can’t  very  well 
bend  pages  of  type,  we  do  the 
next  best  thing — we  take  an 
impression!  of  the  type  page  on 
heavy  paper,  then  bend  the  pa¬ 
per  and  make  a  metal  casting 
from  this  curved  pattern.  We 
function  as  sort  of  a  specialized 
foundry,  making  as  many  as 
1,500  castings  a  day  to  help  tell 
you  what’s  going  on  in  the 
world.” 

Others  who  report  with  equal 
clarity  and  simplicity  include 
a  reporter,  an  editor,  an  en¬ 
graver,  a  printer,  an  advertising 
man,  a  want-ad  taker,  a  press¬ 
man,  a  mailer,  a  truck  driver 
and  a  carrier-salesman.  A  small 
b'ock  of  copy,  headed  "This  Is 
Our  Story,”  whips  these  reports 
into  a  joint  message  for  the 
whole  team  which  Is  the  Star 
and  Tribune. 

Promotion  Manager  Otto  A. 
Silha  deserves  a  large  hand  for 
this  one. 

Share-a-Shawl 

ONE  of  the  most  effective  news¬ 
paper  promotions  in  a  long 
time  appeared  in  New  York 
newspapers  lest  week.  It  was 
a  small  two-column  advertise-  ’ 
ment  by  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times  head¬ 
lined  “Share-a-Shawl,  and  thou¬ 
sands  did  just  that - ” 

“Responding  to  a  plan  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Standai'd-Times,” 
the  ad  said,  “Americans 
throughout  the  nation  are  knit¬ 
ting  shawls  for  the  needy  in 


fuel-rationed  Britain.  Other 
newspapers,  a  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  state  clubs  and  federa¬ 
tions  have  wholeheartedly  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Share-a-Shawl  idea 
originated  by  Mrs.  Francis 
Crane  of  Cape  Cod  and  organ¬ 
ized  by  the  Standard-Times. 
More  than  2,000  shawls  already 
have  been  shipped  or  fiown  to 
England.  .  .  .” 

Moral  drawn  by  the  ad  is  that 
such  response  proves  confidence 
in  the  Standard-Times.  More 
than  that,  it  proves  the  infiu- 
ence  of  the  newspaper,  no  mat¬ 
ter  where  it  is  or  what  its  siae. 
Once  uttered  in  a  newspaper’s 
columns,  an  idea,  if  worthy,  will 
grow  until  it  embraces  the 
world. 

In  the  Bag 

AN  envelope  bearing  the  star¬ 
tling  inscription,  “This  enve¬ 
lope  is  full  of  lies!”  turns  out 
to  bear  a  snappy  promotional 
broadside  for  a  Register  and 
Tribune  fiction  release,  “The  In¬ 
experienced  Liar.” 

A  folder  from  the  Wilming¬ 
ton  (N.  C.)  Morning  Star,  News 
and  Sunday  Star-News  offers 
those  three  papers  as  “The 
three  keys  that  open  the  sales 
door  to  Wilmington.”  The  fol¬ 
der  contains  latest  market  data. 

The  New  England  Newspapers 
Advertising  Bureau  is  distrib¬ 
uting  a  reprint  of  a  recent  piece 
in  the  Monthly  Review  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Bos¬ 
ton  which  offers  a  study  show¬ 
ing  that  “Rich  markets  flourish 
in  densely  populated  New  Eng¬ 
land.”  It  makes  fine  informa¬ 
tive  reading  for  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  markets  and  their  eco¬ 
nomic  interpretation. 

NNPA  Aids  Inland 

AT  THE  invitation  of  Inland 

Daily  Press  Association,  Mel 
Barker,  Chicago  Sun  and  Times, 
president  of  the  National  News-  • 
paper  Promotion  Association,- 
has  appointed  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  to  prepare  a  series  of 
educational  promotion  ads  for 
use  in  Inland  newspapers. 

Members  of  the  committee, 
which  will  work  with  Tom 
Keene,  Elkhart  (Ind. )  Truth, 
chairman  of  the  Inland’s  promo¬ 
tion  committee,  are  W.  J. 
Byrnes,  Chicago  Tribune,  chair¬ 
man;  Court  Conlee,  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal,  and  Clarence 
Harding,  South  Bend  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

The  NNPA  committee  was  ] 
named  after  a  public  opinion 
poll  of  the  press  conducted  by 
44  Inland  newspapers  in  15 
states.  (E&P,  Oct.  18,  p.  73.) 

■ 

'Scene'  Passes  On 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Scene,  the 
Magazine  of  the  South  and 
West,  which  appeared  last  Oc¬ 
tober  under  the  editorship  of 
Stanley  Walker,  former  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  city  edi¬ 
tor,  has  suspended  publication. 
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Literary  Market 

JAMES  M.  COX’S  Mioml  (?]*.) 

Daily  News  is  offering  en¬ 
couragement  to  feature  v^Uni 
students  at  the  University  of 
Miami  by  enabling  many  to 
reach  professional  writing  status 
before  graduation.  The  News 
Sunday  Magazine,  carrying  svt 
jects  relating  to  Florida,  |»o- 
vldes  a  market  for  the  student 
journalists.  Magazine  Editor 
Howard  Smith  pays  them  rej 
ular  rates  for  work  which  meets 
his  standards.  Students  con^ 
uted  all  the  major  articles  in  i 
recent  number  devoted  to  the 
university. 

For  Sports  Fans 
PREPARING  to  take  off  on  his 
vacation,  Franklin  ( Whitey) 
Lewis,  sports  editor  of  tte 
Cleveland  Press,  dreamed  up  a 
reader  participation  stunt  to 
provide  copy,  and  excitement, 
during  his  absence.  As  a  fol¬ 
low-up  on  a  recent  series  by 
Press  sports  staff  memben 
titled,  “I  Was  There,”  Lewis' 
stunt  offers  readers  a  chance  to 
tell,  in  400  words  or  less,  about 
their  supreme  sports  thrill  in 
a  contest  titled,  “I  Was  There, 
Too.”  The  Press  will  pay  )10 
for  each  contribution  published 
Out  of  all  those  published,  the 
Press  will  pick  one  entry  and 
award  its  writer  the  title  of 
“Sports  Fan  No.  1”  and  season 
passes  for  two  to  all  home 
games  of  the  Cleveland  Indians, 
the  world-champion  Browns,  ice 
hockey  games  and  professional 
fights.  Value  of  the  top  prize 
is  approximately  $900. 

.eReaders'  Gripes 
REM>ERB’of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Constitution  who  have  a  pet 
gripe  can  get  it  off  their  chest 
in  a  new  feature  called  "So 
There,  I’ve  Said  It,  and  Tm 
Glad”  running  daily.  Copy  is 
held  to  150  words. 

Meet  the  Staff 
THE  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press 
has  started  a  series  of  illus¬ 
trated  articles  on  members  of 
the  editorial  staff.  The  feature 
appears  three  days  a  week. 


FORTH! 

Worlds  Best 
^  Covetagrof 
the  Worlds 
Bluest  News 
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COPPER  C 


£ven  before  the  incandescent  lamp  was 
invented,  Copper  had  helped  make  the 
telegraph  practicable.  For  Copper,  of  all 
commercial  metals,  has  the  highest  elec* 
trical  conductivity. 

Just  as  in  the  beginning.  Copper  is  still 
the  basic  metal  of  the  electrical  industry. 
Copper  goes  into  the  generators  that  pro¬ 
duce  electric  power . . .  the  wires  that  trans¬ 
mit  it  ..  .  the  household  appliances  and 
the  electric  motors  that  put  it  to  daily  use. 
But  high  conductivity  is  only  ONE  of 


Copper’s  distinctive  qualities.  With  its 
alloys.  Bronze  and  Brass,  it  is  highly  re¬ 
sistant  to  corrosion.  It  is  readily  workable 
« . .  extremely  ductile . . .  unusually  durable. 

These  qualities  of  Copper  and  its  alloys 
have  made  it  basic  to  every  application  of 
electricity  —  transportation,  communica¬ 
tions,  illumination,  refrigeration,  and  elec¬ 
tronics.  And  in  the  aggregate,  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  Copper  produced  by  Ana¬ 
conda  and  its  subsidiaries  is  utilized  by 
the  great  elearical  industry. 


ana^oa  anaconda  copper  MINING  COMPANY 


ANDES  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 

CHILE  COPPER  COMPANY 

GREENE  CANANEA  COPPER  COMPANY 


THE  AMERICAN  BRASS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  B  CABLE  COMPANY 
INTERNATIONAL  SMELTING  B  REFINING  COMPANY 
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Stations  Free 
From  Suits  for 
Political  Talks 

Washingtok  —  By  depriving 
radio  stations  of  the  legal  right 
to  censor  political  broadcasts, 

Congress  has  relieved  them  of 
responsibility  for  libelous  ma¬ 
terial  contained  in  these  broad¬ 
casts,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  ruled 

Mentioning,  by  way  of  warn¬ 
ing,  that  the  person  uttering 
the  libel  is  not  protected,  the 
commission  emphasized  that 
the  statutory  restriction  must 
be  construed  to  free  the  station 
of  culpability  for  things  be. 
yoi^  their  control.  Charlie  Hoover  Shifts 

The  issue  arose  in  the  case  .n  w  i  •  rx  i 

of  a  renewal  application  filed  fO  Advertising  L/ept. 
by  WHLS,  Port  Huron,  Mich, 
liie  commission  announced  it 
would  renew  the  WHLS  license 
after  it  had  studied  for  two  and 
a  half  years  an  instance  in 
which  the  station  refused  po¬ 
litical  broadcasts. 

The  commission  held  that 
“the  right  to  censor  ‘possibly 
libelous’  matter,  or  statements 
‘which  might  subject  the  station 
to  suit”  would  give  to  radio  sta¬ 
tions  a  positive  weapon  of  dis¬ 
crimination  between  contesting 
candidates  which  is  precisely 
the  opposite  of  what  Congress 


Progress  Edition 

Spokane,  Wash. — This  year's 
Spokane  Spokesman  -  Review 
Progress  Edition  is  titled  'The 
Inland  Empire's  Annual  Report 
to  the  World  at  Large."  The 
eight  magazine  sections  con¬ 
tain  184  pages,  86  articles  and 
197  pictures.  These  are  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  customary  Sun¬ 
day  edition,  which  is  66  pages 
plus  comics.  This  Week,  and 
the  Sunday  Magazine.  Each 
section  of  the  Progress  edition 
has  a  color  photo  cover. 


of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette 
since  last 
March,  has  been 
appointed  ad- 
vertising  man-  joS 

ager,  succeeding  |H|fe 
Fred  Myers, 
who  resigned 
effective  Feb.  1.  w|||^g|r 

Myers  was 
the  oldest  em-  W 

ploye  of  Phoe- 
nix  Newspapers,  • 


ITni  make  your  deadlines  with  time  to  spare  —  pick  up 
time  at  every  stage  of  production  —  when  yon  use  the 
speed  of  Air  f]\press.  Let  Air  Express  speed  up  sliipnient 
of  lav  outs,  electros,  all  kinds  of  printed  matter.  It  pavsoff! 

There  are  no  problems  when  you  use  this  Mipei-spccdv 
service.  Just  a  phone  call  gels  your  shipment  picked  up. 
Delivery  at  the  other  end,  too  —  both  at  no  extra  east.  At 
the  Airport,  shipments  get  moving  fast,  bc'cause  Air 
Exprc'ss  goes  on  every  flight  of  the  Scheduled  Airlines. 
Air  Express  is  faster  —  more  convenient.  Use  it  regularly. 


Accoramgiy,  we  are  of  the  standpoint  of  Hoover 
opinion  that  the  prohibition  service.  He  be- 
against  any  censorship  by  U.  gan  his  association  with  the 
censTOs  of  political  speeches  by  old  Arizona  Republican  in  1904 
candidates  for  office  is  absolute,  as  a  carrier.  He  was  appoint- 
and  no  exception  exists  in  the  ed  advertising  manager  in  1921. 
case  of  material  which  is  either  Hoover,  a  graduate  of  the 
libelous  or  might  tend  to  involve  University  of  Indiana,  was  con- 
me  station  in  an  action  for  nected  with  several  newspapers 
damages.”  jjj  jjjg  Midwest  before  he  came 

In  another  decision,  the  FCC  to  Phoenix  two  years  ago.  He 
decreed  that  race  results  are  is  vicepresident  of  Phoenix  Ad 
news  and  may  be  broadcast  for  Club,  a  member  of  the  Mayor’s 
the  information  of  any  who  are  ’Tri-Partite  Labor-Management 
interested,  but  the  radioed  sto-  Committee  and  campaign  ad- 
ries  must  not  be  in  promotion  visor  of  the  March  of  Dimes, 
of  gambling  enterprises.  Lee  Ackerman,  assistant  to 

The  commission  said  that  “it  Hoover  in  the  newspapers’  corn- 
must  be  recognized  that  the  munity  service  department 
dissemination  in  interstate  com-  since  May,  has  assum^  active 
merce  of  information  concern-  direction  of  that  department, 
ing  horse-racing,  such  as  prices  He  will  be  assisted  by  Lucille 
paid,  is  not  in  itself  an  unlaw-  Krug,  who  has  been  named  spe- 
£ul  activity  under  existing  fed-  cial  activities  director.  Miss 
eral  law.  Thus,  such  informa-  Krug’s  previous  newspaper 
tion  is  daily  carried  by  newspa-  work  was  with  the  Columbus 
pers  which  are  transmitted  in  (O.)  Citizen. 


•  Low  rates  —  speiAal  pick-up  ami  tlelivery  in  principal  U.  S.  towns 
and  citie.s  at  no  extra  eo^l. 

•  .Moves  on  all  iliglils  of  all  .Scheduled  Airlines. 

•  \ir-rail  between  22.000  ofT-airline  offices. 

•  Direct  air  service  to  and  from  scores  of  foreign  countries. 

True  cate  hittory;  32-lb.  package  of  merebandising  filui<  at  I'orlland 
were  needed  in  Denver  for  dealer  meeting.  Picked  up  .)  I’.M.  the 
eigbtb.  delivered  next  day  at  8  v.M.  987  miles.  Air  Express  cliarjie 
only  ¥9.82.  Other  weights,  any  distance,  similarly  inexpensive  and 
fast.  Just  phone  your  local  Air  Express  Division,  Railway  Express 
Agency,  for  fast  shipping  action. 


the  malls. 


Gifts  from  the  Boys 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  The  cigarette 
lighter  which  Robert  Wilson,  a 
Dallas  News  district  circulation 
manager,  is  sporting  was  a 
Christmas  present  from  the  car¬ 
rier  boys  in  his  section. 
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RETAIL  PRICE  OF  76  GASOLINE 
AT  LOS  ANGELES 


Price  State  Federol 

per  Col.  Tax  Tox  Total 


1*  Almost  everyone  is  talking  about  prices 
today  in  terms  of  money.  Actually,  money 
hasn’t  anything  to  do  with  prices.  The 
true  price  of  anything  is  what  it  takes  in 
bushels  of  wheat,  or  gallons  of  gasoline, 
or  hours  of  labor  to  buy  it.  Money  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  medium  of  exchange. 


2*  For  example:  Suppose  a  single  man  in 
1941  made  $30  a  week  and  spent  $10  a 
week  for  food.  And  suppose  he  makes  $60 
a  week  today  at  the  same  job  and  spends 
$20  a  week  for  food.  His  food  today  is 
costing  him  twice  as  much  money.  But 
the  true  price  of  that  food  hasn’t  changed 
one  iota.  He  still  buys  it  with  exactly 
l/3rd  of  his  week’s  labor. 


3*  This  typifies  a  condition  that  is  more 
widespread  than  many  people  realize.  We 
get  more  money  today  for  gasoline  than 
we  did  in  1941.  But  the  true  price  has 
actually  gone  down— not  only  in  relation 
to  other  commodities  but  in  terms  of 
what  we  have  to  buy  to  stay  in  business. 
In  1941,  for  example,  it  cost  $2.27  in 
money  to  lay  a  foot  of  pipe  line. 


towns 


ONE  FOOT  =  17  GALLONS 


ONE  F00T  =  33  GALLONS 


4*  With  the  retail  price  of  76  Gasoline  at 
13'  2^,  that  meant  it  took  17  gallons  of 
gasoline  to  buy  a  foot  of  pipe  line.  Today 
it  costs  $6.68  in  money  to  lay  a  foot  of 
pipe  line.  So  with  the  retail  price  of  76 
at  17.4^  it  now  takes  33  gallons  to  buy  a 
foot.  If  this  were  an  isolated  case,  you 
might  conclude  that  the  true  price  of  pipe 
lines  was  high  rather  than  that  the  true 
price  of  gasoline  was  low. 


5*  But  it  isn't  an  isolated  case.  In  1941  a 
new  service  station  was  worth  7'  j  tank 
cars  of  76  Gasoline.  Today  it  takes  just 
about  1114  tank  cars  to  pay  for  one.  In  1941 
refining  equipment  could  be  built  at  the 
cost  of  2,963  gallons  of  76  per  barrel  of 
capacity.  Today  it  costs  6,747  gallons. 
And  you  find  a  similar  relationship  in  al¬ 
most  everything  we  buy— from  crude  oil 
to  tank  cars. 


6*  Under  the  circumstances  you  might 
well  ask  how  we’ve  been  able  to  stay  in 
business  and  make  a  profit.  First,  we’re 
doing  a  greater  volume  of  business.  Sec¬ 
ond,  our  new  equipment,  bought  and  paid 
for  by  Union  Oil  stockholders  over  the 
last  few  years,  enables  us  to  operate 
more  efficiently.  But  the  fact  still  re¬ 
mains  that  the  true  price  of  our  gasoline 
is  /oM-’cr  today  than  it  was  in  1941. 


TJiis  series,  sponsored  by  the  people  of  Union  Oil  Company,  is 
dedicated  to  a  discussion  of  how  and  why  American  business 
fiinctions.  We  hope  you'll  feel  free  to  send  in  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms  you  have  to  offer.  Write:  The  President,  Union  Oil 
Company,  Union  Oil  Building,  Los  Angeles  14,  California. 
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up  except  Henry  Wallace  and 
Idaho's  Senator  Taylor.  I  do 
have  my  mind  made  up  on 
them.” 

Lanphier  explained  that  his 
desk  is  located  where  he  could 
look  right  out  onto  the  main 
street  and  see  the  city  hall,  the 
people  on  the  main  street,  even 
a  few  saloons.  He  also  writes 
of  foreign  and  national  issues, 
but  finds  people  prefer  a  domin¬ 
antly  local  editorial  selection. 

"We  do  not  attempt  to  edu¬ 
cate  our  readers,  but  to  stimu¬ 
late  them,”  Lanphier  said. 


Lanphier  Tells 
Of  'Dream  Job' 
As  Boise  Editor 


Daily's  Appeals 
Raise  $395,000 
In  10  Years 


I  HERE  are  one  hundred  and  seventy  bags  in  this  picture. 
Sup[x)se  each  bag  contained  ten  million  dollars. 

That  would  make  $1,700,000,000  —  the  amount  that 
investors  have  furnished  for  the  expansion  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  your  telephone  service  in  the  last  two  years. 
Further  substantial  amounts  are  being  invested  this  year. 

Investors  put  their  money  in  the  telephone  business 
in  the  hope  of  security  and  a  reasonable  return.  Ever\’ 
telephone  user  shares  the  benefits  in  more  and  better 
telephone  service. 

In  the  Bell  System,  the  term  investors  means  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  small  investors  in  every  walk  of  life  and 
in  ever)'  section  of  the  country  —  men  and  women  just 
like  yourself.  The  telephone  business  has  been  built  by 
the  savings  of  the  many  rather  than  the  wealth  of  the  few. 

The  large  sums  that  have  been  put  into  new  facilities 
in  the  last  two  years  alone  give  vou  some  idea  of  the  cost 
of  pro\  iding  and  improving  telephone  serv  ice.  The  in¬ 
strument  in  your  home  and  the  few  wires  you  see  are 
onl)  a  small  part  of  the  $257  investment  behind  every 
telephone. 


Magazine  Reels 
with 

Jones  Automatic 
Tension  Governor 


•  Th#  only  journal  giving  th* 
nows  of  advorfisors,  advartis 
ing,  publishing,  printing  and 
comnnarcial  broadcasting  Ir 
Australia  and  Now  Zaaland 
If  you  ara  planning  solas  cam 
paigns  or  ara  intorostad  Ir 
thasa  tarritorias  road 


excel  all  other  paper 
feeds  in  performance 

Send  for  Booklet , 

Walter  Scott  &Co, 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 
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Sydney,  Anitrella 
PuMIshad  Monttily,  Sobtcriptloa  rata  tlJ( 
par  yaar  post  free 
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Buick  takes  the  bows— 

with  ten  sparkling  models,  a  new  Vibra~5hieided  ride, 
sensational  Dynaflow  Drive,  30-odd  new  advances 


Thk  curtain’s  up  —  the  show  is  on  —  and 
square  in  the  spotlight  of  public  favor 
is  this  fashion-plate  Buick. 

This  bonnie,  brawny  beauty  is  taking 
bows  for  the  eye-appeal  of  its  ten 
stunningly-sniart  inoclels  .  .  . 

Catching  boucpiets  on  the  utter  brilliance 
of  Hi-l*oised  Fireball  power  .  .  . 

Getting  applause  for  Safety-Ride  rims, 
pillow-soft  tires,  all-coil  springing  —  for 
btxlies  newly  sheltered  against  disturbing 
noise  —  for  no  less  than  30  new  features. 

And  it’s  w'inning  curtain  calls  on  two 
major  advances  no  other  car  oilers. 

One  is  the  fabulous  new  Dynaflow  Drive 
where  there  is  no  georshifling,  even  auto 


rnatically.  You  just  step  on  the  gas  —  and 
motoring  close  to  magic  is  yours. 

Other  star  feature  is  the  Vibra-Shielded 
ride.  Here  for  the  first  time  you’re  shielded 
against  vibration  build-up  that  brings  on 
fatigue.  Here  no  tiny  tremors  can  har¬ 
monize  into  big  ones.  Here  is  living-room 
comfort  and  quiet. 

Buitk  dealers  everywhere  are  showing 
this  fashion  plate  that’s  touched  with 
magic.  See  it.  Check  it  foi  spaciousness, 
for  solid-feeling  steadiness,  for  superlative 
finish,  fittings  and  fabrics. 

rhen  —  to  get  one  into  your  garage  at  the 
earliest  possible 


date  —  get  your 


order  in  now. 


BUICK’S 

the  one  and  only 
with  all  these  features 

*  DYNAFLOW  DtUVB 

( OpHomai,  NoadmmMwr 

*  TAPBl-THMU  STYLING 

*  VIBKA-SHIUDB)  BDB 

*  H(-f>0(SED  FIKIBALL  POWBl 

*  SAFFTY-KIDl  MMS 

*  QUADKUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING 

*  FLEX-FIT  OIL  PINGS 

*  POAD-RITE  BALANCE 

*  RIGU>  TORQUE-TUBE 

*  SOUND-SORBER  TOP  LINING 

(Super  and  Koadmamter) 

*  DUOMATIC  SPARK  ADVANCE 

*  TEN  SMART  MODELS 

*  BODY  BY  FISHER 


*  Optional  at  mtra  root  on  Hoadt»> 


When  better  automobiles 
are  built 

BUtCK 

will  build  them 


Tun*  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
Mutual  Network, 
Mondays  and  Fridays 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GHKEr.AL  MOTORS 
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Free  Radio  Log? 

continued  from  page  10 


tainment  and  education  which 
enters  so  intimately  into  the 
lives  of  so  many  people  is  in¬ 
deed  news. 

Since  Mr.  Hills  has  injected 
economic  consideration  into  his 
discussion,  I  shall  take  the  same 
liberty.  It  seems  to  me  that  Mr. 
Hills  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees.  If  his  newspaper  is 
really  intent  upon  producing 
revenue  from  its  radio  logs  and 
radio  news  coverage,  it  can  pro¬ 
duce  a  great  deal  more  than 
the  modest  sum  it  now  receives 
by  following  the  lead  of  other 
newspapers.  That  plan  is  simply 
to  expand  radio  listings  and 
radio  news  in  great  volume, 
even  to  the  point  of  issuing 
special  week-end  supplements 
devoted  to  them. 

The  advertising  space  on 
these  expanded  pages  can  then 
be  sold  at  a  premium  rate,  so 
high  is  the  readership  of  radio 
news  and  listings.  This  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  done  and 
has  at  various  times,  according 
to  its  radio  editor,  enjoyed  a 
waiting  list  of  applicants  for 
space  on  these  special  pages. 
Thus,  the  very  converse  of  Mr. 
Hills’  plan  seems  to  be  the  more 
lucrative  and  all  profit  by  it — 
the  newspaper,  radio,  the  reader 
and  the  listener. 

Many  newspapers  have 
acknowledged  that  radio  log 
listings  improved  readership  of 
other  features  and  nearby  ad¬ 
vertising.  Newspapers  which 
put  radio  logs  in  the  “back¬ 
yard”  because  originally  they 
were  not  regarded  as  too  im¬ 
portant.  kept  them  there  be¬ 
cause  they  improved  readership 
of  classified  advertising  and 
other  “backyard”  material. 

In  the  Matter  of  Sports 

Mr.  Hills  criticizes  the  repeat¬ 
ed  use  of  program  listings  of 
stars  who  are  in  the  same  spot 
every  week.  However,  there 
are  other  program  details  in 
listings  that  appeal  even  to 
those  listeners  who  memorize 
the  schedules.  Guest  stars  and 
program  topics  frequently  de¬ 
cide  a  program’s  listening  value 
and  are  invaluable  to  radio  logs. 

Mr.  Hills  mentions  that  sports 
— even  high  school  athletics — 
have  paid  for  space  which,  he 
indicated,  offsets  the  free  edi¬ 
torial  space  given  to  sporting 
events.  I  have  not  made  esti¬ 
mates,  but  I  am  certain  I  am 
right  in  saying  that  display  ad- 
vertisments  from  radio  spon¬ 
sors  (calling  attention  to  their 
programs),  stations,  networks 
and  set  manufacturers,  have 
brought  considerably  more  dol¬ 
lars  into  the  publishers’  tills, 
than  sports  advertising. 

Mr.  Hills’  action  in  establish¬ 
ing  a  special  advertising  rate 
for  radio  program  listings  may 
be  regarded  as  a  special  con¬ 
cession  on  his  part  that  the 
newspaper  should  share  some  of 
the  responsibility  and  expense 
in  publishing  radio  logs. 

Suppose  for  a  minute  the 
American  radio  industry  would 
decide  to  withhold  from  the 
press  all  radio  listings  and  radio 
news  and  utilize  them  itself  in 


the  publication  of  a  giant  fan 
and  news  magazine  for  radio 
listeners.  What  then  would  the 
newspapers  say? 

In  Great  Britain  all  radio  pro¬ 
gram  listings  are  copyrighted 
and  are  the  exclusive  property 
of  the  British  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  a  government  monopoly. 
These  copyrighted  listings  are 
published  in  the  Radio  Times 
which  the  BBC  owns,  prints  and 
distributes  through  regular  com¬ 
mercial  vendors  weekly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  The  BBC  permits  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  to  print  brief 
summaries  of  its  program  list¬ 
ings  as  found  in  the  Radio 
Times  but  only  day  by  day  so 
that  these  newspapers  cannot 
gain  a  competitive  advantage 
by  publishing  a  full  week’s 
schedules  in  advance.  On  week¬ 
ends,  the  British  newspapers  are 
permitted  by  the  BBC  to  pub¬ 
lish  Saturday  and  Sunday  lists. 

Here  is  a  case  where  news¬ 
papers  might  prefer  the  logs 
complete  but  cannot  obtain 
them.  There  is  no  question  of 
payment  by  either  side  but  it 
is  noteworthy  that  although  the 
harassed  British  publishers  are 
limited  to  four-page  newspapers 
they  still  print  the  highlights 
of  the  BBC  programs.  It  may 
be  argued  that  since  the  BBC 
is  a  government  corporation  the 
British  newspapers  are  forced 
to  cover  it  as  our  American 
newspapers  cover  various  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies.  But,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  Radio  Times 
and  its  sister  publication,  Lis¬ 
tener,  carrying  as  they  do  the 
fullest  possible  coverage  of  BBC 
programs  and  news,  are  both 
heavy  with  advertising  and  are 
sold  publicly  through  Great 
Britain  and  its  dominions  and 
commonwealths. 

In  fact,  the  BBC  is  one  of  the 
world's  largest  publishers.  This 
may  not  hurt  the  daily  news¬ 
papers  but  certainly  it  makes 
it  well  nigh  impossible  for  any 
free  enterprising  publisher  to 
go  into  competition  with  the 
BBC  since  he  would  be  unable 
to  obtain  the  program  listings. 

What  Reaction? 

The  American  broadcasting 
industry,  with  its  superb  sell¬ 
ing  power  on  which  the  Miami 
Herald  has  spent  as  much  as 
$25,000  a  year  ( money  well 
spent,  Mr.  Hills)  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  able  to  do  as  well  as 
the  BBC,  if  it  desired.  In  fact, 
in  some  communities  where  it 
has  been  impossible  to  estab¬ 
lish  friendly  cooperation  with 
the  press,  some  radio  stations 
have  published  their  own  fan 
magazines  and  have  easily  made 
them  self  sustaining.  Of  course, 
the  American  radio  industry  has 
no  intention  of  ever  getting  into 
the  publishing  business  where 
it  has  absolutely  no  business.  I 
am  confident  it  will  never  have 
to.  I  am  just  wondering  what 
the  press  reaction  would  be,  if 
it  ever  did. 

Mr.  Hills  states  that  space 
shortages,  plus  the  great  in¬ 
crease  in  new  FM,  AM  and  Tele¬ 
vision  stations  “has  brought  this 
gravy  train  of  air  advertising 
to  a  halt.”  Hence,  because  of 
increased  activity  in  broadcast¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Hills  wants  to  keep  his 
readers  less  informed  on  stars 
and  programs.  There  is  a  ques¬ 


tion  of  public  service  here — 
not  a  mandatory  public  service, 
of  course — but  a  service  linked 
to  a  responsibility  that  was  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  reader  many 
years  ago.  The  reader  is  now 
told  in  effect  that  he  will  get 
less  news  of  radio  because  there 
is  more  broadcasting  activity 
in -his  area. 

Precedent  is  an  important 
factor  in  making  a  decision  of 
any  sort.  Since  the  inception  of 
commercial  broadcasting  the 
public  has  become  accustomed 
to  receiving  its  programs  from 
newspapers.  Even  in  those 
early  days,  some  newspapers 
shied  away  from  publishing 
listings.  Later  most  changed 
their  minds  because  their  com¬ 
petitors  were  publishing  list¬ 
ings  and  they  knew  that  radio 
listings  had  high  readership 
which  they  did  not  want  to  turn 
over  to  an  opposition  paper. 

In  Miami,  of  course,  the  two 
opposition  newspapers  have 
identical  practices.  The  Miami 
situation  is  not  typical  from 
another  point  and  that  is  the 
fact  that  each  newspaper  has 
a  radio  station  affiliate.  In  a 
measure,  they  are  merely  chang¬ 
ing  money  from  one  pocket  to 
another  in  charging  their  af¬ 
filiates  in  common  with  other 
stations  for  the  log  listings.  The 
effect  on  these  newspaper  af¬ 
filiated  stations  is  not  the  same 
as  on  the  non-affiliated  stations 
nor  would  it  be  the  same  In 
other  communities  where  there 
are  no  radio  stations  with  news¬ 
paper  affiliations. 

In  the  radio  log  listings,  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States 
have  a  news  feature  of  guar¬ 
anteed  and  tested  high-reader¬ 
ship  which  they  can  use  for 
their  own  special  advantage. 
The  radio  industry  spends  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  each  year  to  deliver  them 
speedily  to  newspapers  and  to 
insure  their  accuracy.  It  does 
and  has  always  done  so  in  the 
confident  belief  that  the  news¬ 
papers  themselves  wanted  this 
specialized  information.  It  will 
continue  to  do  so. 

■ 

School  to  Conduct 
Course  on  Press 

The  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York  City  an¬ 
nounces  a  series,  “Freedom  of 
the  Press:  at  Home  and  Abroad 
(in  Print,  Radio  and  Film),” 
beginning  Friday,  Feb.  13. 

The  15-week  course,  to  be  ad¬ 
dressed  by  distinguished  au¬ 
thorities,  will  take  up  the  eco¬ 
nomic  organization  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  radio,  book  and  film  in¬ 
dustries  in  the  U.  S.  and  con¬ 
trasting  organizations  in  Latin 
America,  Western  Europe,  occu¬ 
pied  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Soviet  Union.  Japan  and  Korea. 
Special  problems  treated  are 
government  regulations,  censor¬ 
ship,  pressure  grouj^  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  men,  higher  stand¬ 
ards  in  press  performance,  treat¬ 
ment  of  minority  groups  and 
opinion. 

“The  Newspaper  Industry”  is 
the  topic  for  Feb.  20,  with  Mor¬ 
ris  L.  Ernst,  member  of  the 
President’s  Committee  on  Civil 
Rights,  and  George  Cornish, 
managing  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  speakers. 


Facsimile  Test 
To  Be  Staged 
By  N.  Y.  Times 

The  New  York  Times  will 
stage  a  series  of  daily  facsimile 
broadcasts  beginning  Feb.  16. 
Recorders  will  be  placed  in  dei 
partment  stores. 

The  facsimile  edition  will 
consist  of  four  pages.  Two  of 
these  pages  will  carry  current 
news  and  pictures,  "rhese 
be  remade  for  each  edition  aj 
the  news  develops  through  the 
day.  The  other  two  pages,  a 
woman’s  page  and  a  feature 
page,  will  remain  constant 
throughout  the  day. 

Transmission  of  these  fac¬ 
simile  newspapers  will  take 
place  at  five  minutes  after  tte 
hour  for  six  consecutive  hours, 
beginning  at  11:05  a.m. 

The  facsimile  recorders,  or 
receivers,  which  will  be  us^  in 
the  demonstration  are  housed 
in  attractive  wood  cabinets  re¬ 
sembling  home  console  radios. 
Equipment  used  in  the  demon¬ 
stration,  designed  by  John  V.  L 
Hogan  and  Radio  Inventions, 
Inc.,  Is  being  manufactured  by 
the  General  Electric  Co. 

A  special  staff,  headed  by 
Robert  Simpson,  has  been  de¬ 
tailed  by  the  Times  to  prepare 
the  facsimile  edition.  Transmis¬ 
sion  will  be  .from  an  office  on 
the  tenth  floor  of  the  Times 
building  and  facilities  of 
WQXQ,  FM  affiliate  of  WQXR, 
both  radio  stations  of  the  Times, 
will  be  used. 

This  demonstration  by  the 
Times  will  be  the  first  large- 
scale  public  demonstration  of 
facsimile  ever  made  in  New 
York  City.  As  a  prelude,  a  spe¬ 
cial  six-page  facsimile  edition 
of  the  Times  was  broadcast  to 
the  City  Editors  Seminar  of  the 
American  Press  Institute  at  C»- 
lumbia  University  last  week. 

■ 

Berry  Fined  $10,000 
In  Income  Tax  Case 

Nashvilli:,  Tenn.  —  Major 
George  L.  Berry,  president  of 
International  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union,  was  fined 
$10,000  here  this  week  after 
Judge  Elmer  D.  Davies  accepted 
his  plea  of  nolo  contendere  (no 
defense)  to  charges  of  income 
tax  evasion.  A  jail  sentence  of 
a  year  and  a  day  was  suspended. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve¬ 
nue  said  its  case  was  based 
on  Berry’s  failure  to  report 
“substantial  sums”  received 
from  the  union  and  from  the 
International  Playing  Card  and 
Label  Co.  which  he  operates  at 
Pressmen’s  Home.  The  original 
complaint  involved  more  than 
$19,000  in  back  taxes. 

■ 

160  in  Group  Policy 

The  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Daily  Mail  has  enrolled  its  more 
than  160  employes  under  a  com¬ 
prehensive  group  policy  with 
the  Prudential  Insurance  Co., 
providing  for  sickness,  accident, 
death  and  other  benefits.  Wal¬ 
ter  E.  Clark,  the  Mail’s  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer,  said  the 
cost  of  insurance  will  be  borne 
jointly  by  paper  and  employes. 
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Il4»\v  to  will  rich  markets 


with  STRICT  ECOISOMY 


There  are  82  cities  and  towns  in  Pennsylvania  of  under  100,000  City 
Zone.  They  add  up  to  a  market  of  a  million  families.  Percentage-wise, 
they  are  half  of  this  mighty  State  market. 

Each  of  them  is  all  wrapped  for  you  and  ready  for  selling  .  . .  thanks  to 
a  strong,  hometown  newspaper.  For  all  business  is  local . . .  and  the  people 
whose  names  are  printed  in  that  paper  and  who  are  reading  that  paper 
are  the  same  peojde  you  want  to  sell. 

Every  single  one  of  these  82  rich  markets  has  its  feet  anchored  in  active, 
diversified  industry  .  .  .  steel,  coal,  lumber,  potteries,  electrical  goods, 
textiles,  rubber  and  tires,  etc.,  etc.  Each  of  these  82  rich  markets  is  easy 
to  reach,  economical  to  sell  .  .  .  when  you  use  its  favorite  medium  .  .  . 
the  local  newspaper. 


.  .  .  NEW  PROFITS  IN  PENNSYL¬ 
VANIA'S  82  CITIES  AND  TOWNS 
UNDER  100.000  CITY  ZONE  —  A 
MARKET  OF  A  MILLION  NEWS- 
PAPER  FAMILIES. 


GET  ACTION  WITH  THESE  STRONG,  LOCAL  NEWSPAPERS  .  .  . 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E)  •  Beaver  Falls  News-Tribune  (E)  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E)  •  Clearfield  Progress  (Et  •  Coatesville 
Record  (E)  •  Connellsville  Courier  (E)  •  Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E)  •  Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M)  •  Indiana  Gazette  (E)  • 
Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E)  •  Lansdale  North  Penn  Reporter  (E)  •  Lock  Haven  Express  (E)  •  New  Castle  News  (E)  •  New 
Kensington  Dispatch  (E)  •  Towanda  Review  (M)  •  Warren  Times-Mirror  (E)  •  Washington  Observer  Reporter  (M&E)  •  Waynesboro 
Record-Herald  (E)  •  Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M)  •  Williamsport  Sun  (E)  •  York  Dispatch  (E). 


RADIO 

Everybody  in  Newsreel 
From  Abe  to  Zenith 

By  Jerry  Walker 


THE  minute  you  mention  any¬ 
thing  about  the  “biggest  news 
package  in  radio.”  such  as  Ed 
Murrow’s  stint  for  Campbell 
Soups,  you  have  to  contend  with 
Mutual's  mighty  mite  of  the 
microphone  .  .  Mmmm — 

Schechter. 

For  the  Little  Colonel — Abe 
A.  Schechter,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  News,  Special  Events 
and  Pub.icity  for  Mutual  Broad¬ 
casting  System — is  one  of  the 
smartest  news-show  builders  in 
the  business  .  .  ,  from  'way 
back. 

Just  about  a  year  has  elapsed 
since  Abe  and  his  newsroom  as¬ 
sistants  began  playing  around 
with  a  new  technique  in  pre¬ 
senting  plain,  unadulterated 
news  on  the  air.  They  experi¬ 
mented  with  the  simple  idea  of 
having  the  people  who  make 
the  news  tell  about  it.  Such  a 
“revolutionary”  idea  was  made 
possible  of  fulfillment  by  radio's 
war-developed  finesse  with  wire 
and  paper  tape  recorders. 

Zenith  to  Sponsor 

Abe  has  come  up  with  Mu¬ 
tual’s  Radio  Newsreel,  “a  swift- 
moving  panorama  of  the  day’s 
events,”  which  Zenith  Radio 
Corp.  will  sponsor  beginning 
March  1  to  the  tune  of  about 
$1,500,000  a  year.  Zenith  dis¬ 
tributors  all  over  the  country 
are  being  invited  to  participate 
in  the  sponsorship  to  put  the 
five-times-a-week  show  on  all  of 
Mutual’s  nearly  500  stations. 
The  Newsreel  will  have  the 
9:15-9:30  p.m.  spot,  right  behind 
Gabriel  Heatter. 

“The  panorama  of  the  day’s 
news  drama,  humor  and  contro¬ 
versy  will  not  be  told  in  the 
customary  manner  of  narration 
and  analysis.”  Schechter  said  in 
describing  the  show.  Well,  to 
prove  it.  he  drew  from  his  files 
the  letter  which  has  gone  out 
recently  to  all  IVTOS  correspond¬ 
ents.  This  is  their  instructions: 
"Gentlemen:  You  have  been 
talking  for  ten  years  on  the 
radio.  Now  we  want  to  hear  the 
people  in  the  news  do  the  talk¬ 
ing.  When  out  after  a  story, 
frame  your  questions  so  the 
people  who  make  the  news  do 
the  talking  in  their  answers.” 

Thousands  of  feet  of  wire  and 
tape  recordings  will  be  made, 
but  only  a  few  feet  will  be 
chosen.  Just  as  in  preparing  a 
movie  newsreel,  there  will  be 
quite  a  job  of  editing  the  radio 
newsreel,  and  Schechter  has 
rounded  up  some  newswise,  fea¬ 
ture-minded  men  to  put  the 
daily  show  in  shape. 

Arthur  Feldman,  former  radio 
war  correspondent,  is  to  be  pro¬ 
ducer  of  ^nith  Newsreel.  Jack 
Fern,  ex-NBC  star  newsman, 
will  do  the  writing,  and  Mort 
Kopkin  will  direct.  They  will 
have  call  on  the  MBS  news¬ 
room  crew  topped  by  Milton 
Burgh  and  they  will  be  assisted 
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by  Jack  Paige’s  special  events 
department. 

Maybe  it’s  a  little  far-fetched, 
but  a  voice  from  New  Zealand 
did  a  lot  to  put  the  show  across 
and  win  it  a  sponsor.  It  was  on 
one  of  the  test  newsreels  that 
Abe  inserted  a  one-minute 
speech  by  New  Zealand’s  UN 
delegate,  clipped  from  a  ten- 
hour  recording  of  debates,  dis¬ 
cussions  and  discourse.  The 
man  from  Down  Under  merely 
was  pleading  with  his  fellow 
delegates  to  stop  fooling  around 
and  get  down  to  work  for  peace. 

“No  reporter,  no  commenta¬ 
tor,”  said  Abe,  “could  describe 
that  delegate’s  feeling  in  the 
matter  in  such  few  well-chosen 
words  as  he  did.  So  we  merely 
let  a  reporter  say  a  few  intro¬ 
ductory  words  and  then  bring 
in  the  New  Zealander  himself.” 

Whether  or  not  the  New  Zea¬ 
lander’s  plea  got  the  UN  down 
to  work  is  another  matter.  But 
his  brief  talk  put  Abe  Schech- 
ter’s  radio  newsreel  idea  to 
work. 

That’s  the  sort  of  thing  Abe 
says  he  Is  aiming  at.  Such  “first- 
person”  reporting  as  the  Speak¬ 
er  calling  for  order  in  Congress 
as  he  raps  the  gavel;  a  sea  cap¬ 
tain  shouting  his  own  story 
from  a  storm-tossed  ship  into  a 
microphone  held  by  a  reporter 
on  a  rescue  ship. 

When  it  was  announced  that 
President  Truman  was  going  to 
dedicate  the  Everglades  Park  in 
Florida,  his  visit  was  preceded 
by  a  crew  from  MBS  under  in- 
.struction  from  Schechter  to 
“tickle  a  few  crocodiles  and  re¬ 
cord  some  authentic  sounds 
from  the  place  so  people  will 
know  what  kind  of  a  park  the 
President  is  dedicating." 

Abe  is  convinced  there's  a  lot 
of  good  radio  being  missed  by  a 
lot  of  people  because  most  of 
the  on-spot  newscasts  occur  dur¬ 
ing  daytime.  The  newsreel  will 
pull  the  best  of  it  together  for  a 
potential  audience  of  50,000,000 
.  .  .  says  Schechter. 

Schechter  of  the  World 

It’s  well  to  realize  that  A.S. 
has  been  in  radio  since  1931, 
after  forsaking  a  newspaper  ca¬ 
reer  which  blossomed  at  the 
Boston  University  School  of 
Journalism  and  flowered  on  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  (in 
his  home  town),  Newark  (N. 
J. )  Star  Eagle  and  (of  blessed 
memory)  the  New  York  World. 
From  the  World  he  went  to  INS 
as  city  editor;  thence  to  AP  in 
the  same  role. 

In  the  1930s,  when  newspapers 
and  radio  were  fighting  their 
war,  Schechter  drew  an  assign¬ 
ment  to  set  up  a  worldwide 
newsgathering  system  for  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  He  used 
the  telephone  and  scored  a  few 
beats  over  the  press  associations. 

In  later  years  he  went  around 
the  world  arranging  radio  cov¬ 


Abe  Schechter 

erage  of  special  events  ( includ¬ 
ing  a  war)  and  wound  up  in 
uniform  as  a  lieutenant-colonel. 
Chief  of  Radio  for  General 
MacArthur’s  Headquarters.  He 
joined  MBS  in  1945  after  get¬ 
ting  a  couple  of  good  news 
shows  running  at  NBC. 

The  newsreel  show  has  evoked 
in  the  Mutual  news  and  pro¬ 
gram  department  an  enthusi¬ 
asm  which  is  equalled  only  by 
Abe  Schechter’s,  and  that’s  gen¬ 
erated  by  his  personal  dynamo. 

FM  Out  of  Bondage 

THE  nation’s  FM  stations,  of 

which  nearly  300  are  affiliated 
with  newspapers,  were  freed 
from  the  bondage  of  Petrillo 
edicts  this  week  and  got  busy 
immediateiy  with  plans  for  mu¬ 
sical  programs  of  their  own  and 
pickups  from  AM  stations.  It 
was  definitely  the  turning  point 
in  FM  history  when  the  musi¬ 
cians’  leader  lifted  the  ban. 

■Very  recently,  the  House 
Committee  on  location  and 
Labor  heard  the  story  of  the 
broadcasting  industry’s  efforts 
to  get  along  with  Petrillo.  Both 
Mark  Woods  of  ABC  and  Harry 
Bannister  of  the  Detroit  ( Mich. ) 
News  stations  pointed  up  the 
fact  that  a  great  many  of  the 
union’s  members  work  only 
part  time  as  musicians. 

The  1947  pay  roll  for  musi¬ 
cians  on  ABC  totaled  $1,739,785, 
Woods  said,  and  even  the  low¬ 
est  paid  staff  musician  in  New 
York,  working  25  hours  a  week, 
gets  $152  a  week. 

“In  10  years,”  Bannister  re¬ 
lated,  “since  we  signed  an 
agreement,  with  a  figurative 
gun  at  our  heads,  we  have  paid 
for  23,810  call  hours  beyond  our 
requirements,  at  an  average  of 
$5  per  hour.  So,  since  1938, 
we’ve  been  the  victims  of  feath¬ 
erbedding  to  the  tune  of  $115,- 
045.” 

In  taking  the  wraps  off  FM, 
Petrillo  hasn’t  said  much  as  to 
the  kind  of  contracts  his  union 
will  write  with  stations.  On  the 
outcome  of  those  negotiations 
will  depend  the  extent  to  which 
FMers  can  go  in  providing  mu¬ 
sic,  of  local  origin,  on  the 
static-free,  high-fidelity  system 
which  makes  it  possible  to 
really  appreciate  good  music. 

News  for  Europe 

THREE  eastern  newspapers,  the 

New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Boston  Herald  and  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  are  cooperat¬ 
ing  with  the  World  Wide  Broad¬ 
casting  Foundation  (non-profit) 
to  supply  Europe  and  other 
countries  with  broadcasts  of  up- 


to-the-minute  news  and  orw. 
opinions. 

A  mid-week  survey  of  the 
news  in  the  United  States 
broadcast  in  English  by  Stephen 
Flanders,  of  the  radio  news 
staff  of  the  Herald  Tribune,  is 
given  every  Wednesday.  Mjni. 
bers  of  the  editoria*  force  of 
the  Monitor  rotate  from  week 
to  week  before  the  microphone 
of  the  Boston  studios,  on  Thurs¬ 
days.  On  fridays  a  resume  of 
editorial  opinions  of  the  week 
taken  from  the  Boston  Herald 
also  is  broadcast  from  that  city 

Letters  received  by  WRUl 
WRUL  and  WRUX,  over  which 
the  programs  are  aired  twice 
each  day,  show  that  audiences 
in  51  countries  have  listened 
to  the  broadcasts. 

Television  Towers 

A  280-FOOT  tower,  now  under 

construction,  will  top  the  36- 
story  New  York  News  building, 
Robert  L.  Coe,  manager  of 
WPIX  has  announced.  Plans 
are  going  forward  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  television  studios  in  a 
two-story  addition,  providing 
22,000  square  feet  of  space. 

Highest  structure  in  the 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area 
upon  completion  will  be  the 
television  tower  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin’s  newly-acquired  WCAU, 
now  in  process  of  construction. 
When  the  giant  spiderweb  of 
steel  is  completed  sometime 
during  1948,  it  will  soar  737  feet 
above  the  midcity  streets— one- 
third  higher  than  the  William 
Penn  statue  atop  City  Hall. 

FM  in  Huntsville 

CONSTRUCTION  has  started 

on  tower  equipment  for 
WHBS-FM,  Huntsville  (Ala.) 
Times.  Contracts  have  been 
awarded  for  a  Blaw-Knox 
tower  more  than  300  feet  high, 
and  an  RCA  pylon  antenna  on 
Inspiration  Point,  Monte  Sano. 
According  to  M.  C.  (Jimmy) 
Gregory,  manager  of  the  Times' 
radio  operation,  the  new  tower 
will  be  the  highest  FM  broad¬ 
casting  point  in  nine  south¬ 
eastern  states. 

Lots  Sold  via  Radio 

KEY  WEST.  Fla.  — Monroe 

County  is  going  in  for  radio 
advertising  to  help  dispose  of 
lots  for  sale.  County  Clerk  Ross 
Sawyer  reported  that  $100  spent 
on  advertising  county-owned 
lots  for  sale  has  already  re¬ 
sulted  in  about  $700  in  sales. 
The  advertising  was  done 
through  WIOD,  Miami  (Fla.) 
Daily  News.  One  purchaser 
said  he  heard  the  announce¬ 
ment  on  his  car  radio  while 
driving  over  the  Overseas  High¬ 
way  between  Key  West  and  the 
mainland. 

■ 

New  Role  for  Reporter 

Washington — ^Lieut.  James  A. 
Dillian,  a  reporter  in  the  Akron 
bureau  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  before  he  entered  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  Academy,  will 
play  a  principal  role  in  tests  to 
be  made  of  the  radio  communi¬ 
cation  and  radiobeacon  service 
provided  by  Coast  Guard 
Weather  Station  vessels.  He 
will  make  the  tests  on  both 
phases  of  a  round-trip  flight  to 
Europe. 
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which  is  completely  equipped 


COLLINS 


It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the  Cedar  Rapids 
Gazette  decided  to  build  the  finest  AM-FM 
station  that  modern  engineering  could 
produce,  it  chose  advice  and  its  entire 
equipment  from  Collins — thus  exploding 
the  idea  that  a  prophet  is  not  without 
honor  save  in  his  own  community. 


We  of  the  Collins  Radio  Company  are  proud 
to  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  this 
grand  new  dual-service  station,  right 
here  in  our  own  home  town. 


A  view  of  the  Collins  audio’  equipment  and 
accessories  in  KCRG— KCRK's  speech  rocks 


The  Gazette’s  action,  in  awarding  the  contract 
for  all  equipment  to  us,  is  characteristic  of 
a  trend.  A  number  of  broadcasters  have 
done  the  same,  preferring  to  rest  all 
responsibility  in  one  dependable  source. 


Whether  you  plan  to  build  a  complete  new 
station  or  modernize  your  present  station,  we 
urge  you  to  consult  our  nearest  office.  We  are 
prepared  to  supply  any  or  all  equipment, 
from  studio  to  antenna,  in  AM  and  FM. 


The  master  control  console  designed  ond 
constructed  by  Collins  for  KCRG— KCRK 


COLLINS  RADIO  COMPANY,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 

11  West  42nd  Street,  New  York  18,  N.  Y.  458  South  Spring  Street,  Los  Angeles  13,  California 
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Memo  No.  2  From  The  C&O  To 
The  New  York  Central 


A  plea  for  the  long -neglected  commuter.  Why  not  give 
him  now  the  improvements  that  can  be  made  immediately? 
Why  not  start  by  mailing  his  commutation  ticket? 


Pity  the  commuter  on  ticket-buying  day!  Why  not  simply  mail  him  his  ticket! 


A  word  to  the  public: 

It  is  an  unusual  circumstance  when  the 
largest  owners  of  a  business  must  present 
their  ideas  to  the  management  in  the  public 
press  instead  of  in  a  Directors’  meeting. 

But  though  the  C&O  is  now  the  largest 
oumer  of  the  New  York  C entral,  we  may  not, 
under  the  law,  rote  our  sUwk,  our  officers 
may  not  sit  on  the  Board  of  Directors,  nor 
may  the  C&O  hare  any  roice  in  the  Cen¬ 
tral’s  affairs,  until  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  approves. 

This  may  take  several  months.  Mean¬ 
while  we  are  making  our  recommendations 
here  of  the  kind  of  thinking  the  C&O  would 
like  to  contribute  to  the  Central — jm  the 
interest  of  the  railroad  and  of  you  the 
traveler. 

This  is  the  second  “Memo  to  the  (  entral.’’ 
The  first  urged  through  trains  without 
layovers  for  coast-to-coa.st  travelers. 

To  the  New  York  Central: 

We  learn  from  newspaper  reports  that 
the  Central  has  promised  its  forgotten 
customers,  the  commuters,  better  lights, 
improved  station  platforms  and  extra 
trains  at  rush  hours. 

There  is  even  talk  about  the  possibility 
of  comfortable,  air-conditioned  coaches  to 
replace  what  suburbanites  call  “cattle 
cars”  that  now  try  to  seat  five  peoi)le 
abreast. 

But  many  of  these  things  are  in  the 
future.  Aren’t  there  other  improvements 
that  could  be  made  more  (juickly?  The 
plight  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  com¬ 
muters  in  major  cities  is  a  long-standing 
and  not  very  funny  joke.  They  must  grin 
(if  they  can)  and  bear  many  kinds  of  out¬ 
right  inconveniences  and  discomforts. 


Why  Not  Mail  The  Commuter 
His  Ticket? 

Why  does  the  suburbanite  have  to 
stand  in  line  at  a  ticket  window  every 
month  just  to  buy  his  commutation 
ticket?  Why  not  simply  mail  the  accred¬ 
ited  commuter  his  ticket  and  bill  him 
every  month?  He  could  pay  by  check, 
as  he  does  for  electric  and  phone  service. 

Clean  Up,  Paint  Up,  Fix  Up! 

While  the  commuter  is  waiting  for  the 
dream  trains  of  tomorrow,  why  not  make 
the  ones  now  in  service  more  respectable? 

The  wash-rooms  on  most  suburban 
coaches  are  beneath  the  lowest  standards 
of  decency.  While  the  Central  is  improv¬ 


ing  lights,  so  the  commuter  can  read  his 
paper,  why  not  order  some  modern 
pin  mbing  fixtures? 

The  heating  controls  on  many  cars  are 
so  fickle  that  passengers  either  bake  or 
freeze.  And  a  good  cleaning  and  a  coat  of 
paint  would  make  many  of  the  old  and 
grimy  coaches  that  now  carry  our  subur¬ 
banites  seem  (to  the  long-suffering  com¬ 
muter,  at  lea.st)  positively  modern. 

Why  Not  Do  These  Things  Now? 

The  cost  of  these  improvements  would 
be  relatively  small  But  they  would  con¬ 
vince  people,  as  few  other  acts  of  the 
railroad  could,  that  the  New  York  Cen¬ 
tral  is  truly  committed  to  progress. 


The  Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Railway 

Terminal  Tower,  Cleveland  1,  Ohio 
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the  e.  s  p.  forum  of  public  relations  advertising 


The  How  and  Why  of  ^System  *  Campaign 


ANA-AAAA  Committee  Ready  to  Start 
Aiter  More  Than  a  Year  of  Preparation 


Through  all  media,  the  advertising  industry  will  carry  its  campaign. 


MANY  MONTHS  of 
study  and  sweat,  the  cam- 
jjign  on  Improvement  of  Pub- 
Understanding  of  Our  Eco- 
Domic  System  started  to  move 
this  week. 

The  first  ads,  11  in  number, 
have  been  virtually  completed. 
With  a  few  minor  revisions  in 
jrt  work  still  to  be  done,  they 
are  expected  to  be  ready  for 
distribution  by  Feb.  13.  They 
have  the  approval,  not  easily 
achieved,  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Association  of  Na¬ 
tional  Advertisers  and  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  and  the  board 
and  labor-management  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Advertising  Council. 

This  week  also  Kenneth  D. 
Wells  set  up  shop  at  AAAA 
headquarters  as  director  of 
operations  for  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee;  a  “Plan  for  Action”  kit 
was  being  rounded  into  final 
shape  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
employe  and  community  rela¬ 
tions  phases  of  the  campaign; 
a^  the  presentation  “This  Is 
Our  Problem,”  a  color-slide  film 
with  recorded  commentary, 
reached  the  distribution  stage. 

This  latter  presentation  is  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  system  and  of  the  massive 
job  entailed  in  explaining  it  to 
the  public — a  job  which  has 
already  found  some  skeptics 
within  the  advertising  profes¬ 
sion. 

Don  Belding,  chairman  of 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  agency 
and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee,  said  last  week  that  an 
official  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  whom  he  declined 
to  name,  had  suggested  that  the 
Urn  or  the  report  on  which  it 
is  based,  ought  to  be  shown  to 
every  American  going  abroad, 
to  make  him  an  “articulate  am¬ 
bassador”  for  our  economic  sys¬ 
tem. 

Writer  of  the  report  and  nar¬ 
rator  of  the  recorded  commen¬ 
tary  accompanying  the  film 
version  is  Jack  Smock  of  Foote, 
Cone  &  Belding,  who  has  been 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Commit¬ 
tee’s  creative  group  since  the 
project’s  start. 

The  following  is  a  transcript 
of  the  film  story.  It  omits  some 
details  of  the  Joint  Committee’s 
organization  which  have  already 
been  reported  here. 

‘This  Is  Our  Problem* 
Genesis 

early  In  the  summer  of  1946 
the  memberships  of  the  ANA 
and  the  AAAA  held  their  an¬ 
nual  meetings.  At  both  meet¬ 
ings  long  sessions  were  devoted 
to  a  problem  that  has  been 
bothering  many  segments  of 
American  indu^ry:  How  can 
the  American  people  be  given 

a 


a  better  understanding  of  busi¬ 
ness? 

Both  memberships  were  fully 
aware  of  the  complexity  of  the 
problem.  Both  realized  that 
program  they  embarked  on 
might  very  well  stand  at  least 
a  50-50  chance  of  failing. 

However,  the  experience  of 
the  two  organizations  with  the 
War  Advertising  Council  had 
proved  that  advertising  tech¬ 
niques  could  be  used  to  sell 
ideas  as  well  as  products.  Per¬ 
haps  those  same  techniques 
could  be  used  on  this  problem. 

Consequently,  it  was  finally 
decided  to  authorize  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  a  joint  commit¬ 
tee  from  the  two  organizations. 
This  committee  was  instructed 
to  “study  the  possibilities  of 
improving  public  understanding 
of  American  business  through 
advertising.” 

This  Joint  Committee  then 
appointed  a  Research  Commit¬ 
tee  and  a  Creative  Committee 
from  agency  personnel  to  assist 
in  the  study. 

Research,  Creative 
Men  Report 

SCMDN  after  their  appointment, 

these  committees  went  to 
work.  The  following  is  a  re¬ 
port  of  the  steps  through  which 
their  investigation  led  them  and 
the  conclusions  that  they 
reached.  It  represents  about  one 
year’s  study  of  the  subject, 
literally  hundreds  of  hours  of 
meetings  and  some  truly  ex¬ 
haustive  research.  We  give  it 
to  you  from  here  on  out  in  the 
words  of  the  three  committees’ 
final  joint  report. 

During  the  months  of  Sep¬ 
tember  and  October  (1946)  the 
Research  Committee  was  given 
the  task  of  collecting  all  the 
material  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on  that  dealt  with  our 
subject. 

Consequently,  when  the  rest 
of  us  held  our  first  working 
meeting  at  headquarters  in  No¬ 
vember,  we  found  a  good-sized 
library  table  covered  three  feet 
deep  with  the  results  of  their 
efforts. 

If  this  wasn’t  enough  to  give 
us  pause,  the  results  of  the  first 
day’s  meeting  were. 

At  the  end  of  that  first  day, 
we  found  our.«elves  further 
away  from  a  solution  than  when 
we’d  started. 

Most  of  us  had  come  to  the 
meeting  with  a  vague  idea  that 
we  were  going  to  build  some 
kind  of  a  presentation  that 
would  show  advertisers  how  to 
devote  a  portion  of  their  bud¬ 
gets  to  an  explanation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business. 

However,  we  hadn’t  been  in 
session  more  than  an  hour  be¬ 
fore  we  gave  up  this  idea  as 
impractical.  We  decided  unani¬ 


mously  that  if  a  program  of 
this  kind  were  to  be  really  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  would  have  to  be 
built,  not  in  the  interests  of 
business  or  management  or  any 
other  group,  but  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  the  American  people. 

First  we  went  over  most  of 
the  plans,  programs,  public 
opinion  surveys,  campaigns  and 
so  on  that  our  own  Research 
Committee  had  collected. 

Then  we  interviewed  all  the 
country’s  top  public  opinion  re¬ 
search  men  individually.  These 
meetings  lasted  anywhere  from 
an  hour  and  a  half  to  three 
hours. 

We  held  them  with  Dr.  Henry 
Link  of  the  Psychological  Cor¬ 
poration,  Everett  Smith  of  Mac- 
Fadden  Publications,  Dr.  George 
Gallup  of  the  American  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Public  Opinion,  Elmo 
Roper  of  the  Fortune  Survey 
of  Public  Opinion  and  Dr. 
Claude  Robinson  of  the  Opinion 
Research  Corporation.  ’These 
meetings  were  far  and  away 
the  most  valuable  thing  we  did. 

In  between  these  interviews 
the  committees  met. 

We  didn’t  arrive  at  any  solu¬ 
tions  overnight  but  we  did  be¬ 
gin  to  make  some  progress.  By 
the  end  of  the  third  week  it 
became  apparent  that  two  things 
were  necessary: 

First,  we  ought  to  have  a 
description  of  the  product. 

’The  second  thing  that  seemed 
imperative  was  an  overall  analy¬ 
sis  of  the  problem.  Most  of  the 
suggestions  we  had  considered 
were  good.  But  as  a  rule  each 
one  tackled  only  one  phase  of 
the  problem. 

What  Is  the 
'American  System'? 

TO  BEGIN  with,  we  wrote  this 

definition  of  our  economic 
system : 

As  we  saw  it,  no  economic 
system,  American  or  otherwise, 
is  a  natural  law.  Everyone  is 
man-made  —  just  as  legal  sys¬ 
tems  or  political  systems  are 


man-made.  Consequently,  the 
system  we  live  under  today  is 
neither  inevitable  nor  neces¬ 
sarily  permanent. 

The  only  thing  inevitable 
about  any  economic  system  is 
that  neither  we,  nor  any  other 
country,  can  conduct  a  civilized 
society  without  one. 

In  order  to  exist  at  all,  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  have  such  things 
as  potatoes,  shoes,  houses,  tea 
kettles  and  ten-penny  nails. 

If  they  live  apart,  each  fam¬ 
ily  has  to  provide  these  things 
for  itself.  But  if  they  live  to¬ 
gether,  in  an  organize  society, 
one  man  can  specialize  in  build¬ 
ing  houses  for  the  community, 
another  in  making  nails,  a  third 
in  growing  potatoes,  etc. 

The  moment  this  takes  place, 
however,  people  face  another 
very  knotty  problem:  Who 
grows  potatoes  and  who  makes 
nails?  And  what  does  each  get 
in  return  for  making  this  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  group? 

Consequently,  as  soon  as 
people  start  living  in  groups, 
they  have  to  adopt  some  kind 
of  economic  system. 

The  Social  Contract 

THEY  have  to  set  up  some  kind 

of  a  social  contract  which 
will: 

— Force  or  persuade  people 
to  work  so  that  the  group  can 
have  the  goods  and  services  it 
needs  to  maintain  its  existence. 

— Determine  what  goods  and 
services  will  be  produced  and 
in  what  quantities. 

— Decide  who  shall  produce 
what  goods  and  what  services. 

— Determine  how  the  goods 
and  services  produced  by  the 
group  will  be  distributed  among 
its  members. 

As  we  saw  it,  in  words  of  one 
syllable,  our  American  ap¬ 
proach  to  this  problem  had 
evolved  gradually  and  is  con¬ 
tinuing  to  evolve.  But  in  the 
years  between  the  passage  of 
the  Sherman  Anti-’Trust  Act 
and  1929  it  was  based  on  five 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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The  machinery  of  the  system  and  its  first  principle. 
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Committee  Rei>ort 

continued  from  page  67 


fundamental  principles: 

1.  Private  Property. 

2.  A  Free  Market. 

3.  Profit  and  Wage  Incentives. 

4.  Competition. 

5.  Government  Regulation  — 
but  not  Government  Control. 

The  first  problem  of  forcing 
or  persuading  people  to  work 
so  that  the  group  can  have  the 
goods  and  services  it  needs  to 
exist,  was  taken  care  of  by  our 
agreement  to  let  people  own 

and  control  their  goods  and  _ u  _  i  .u  .  j  . 

labor.  Under  this  concept  of  machinery  of  the  system  and  its  first  p; 

private  property  no  man  was  by  forcing  people  constantly  to  labor  than  any  men  had  ever 
forced  to  work  or  told  what  improve  the  products  and  ser-  been  able  to  earn  in  all  history, 

work  he  must  perform.  vices  they  offered  on  the  free  With  all  this,  however,  our 

In  other  words,  we  used  per-  market.  system  developed  one  partic- 

suasion  large.y,  rather  than  The  American  system  recog-  ularly  serious  shortcoming.  As 

force.  We  did  employ  some  nized  in  the  early  1900’s  that  we  approached  a  higher  and 
compulsion,  however,  in  return  a  Free  Market  had  to  be  policed  higher  degree  of  technological 
for  the  privilege  of  keeping  the  if  it  were  to  be  kept  free.  To  development  we  became  more 
wealth  he  created,  and  in  pick-  do  this  required  a  power  outside  and  more  specialized — not  only 
ing  his  own  occupation,  every  the  economic  community  great-  in  business,  farming,  manufac- 
nian  had  tq  take  his  own  chance  er  than  any  single  unit  taking  turing  and  mining  biit  in  occu- 
of  succeeding  or  failing.  active  part  in  the  economic  life,  potion.  This  enabled  us  to  be- 

The  question  of  what  goods  We  realized  that  we  needed  come  more  and  more  efficient, 
and  services  would  be  pro-  g  referee  to  enforce  the  ru  es  But  at  the  same  time,  we  be- 
duced  by  the  group,  hoto  much  who  had  enough  authority  to  came  more  and  more  interde- 
of  each  would  be  produc^,  and  handle  the  biggest  player,  pendent.  No  industry  or  occu- 

Otherwise  that  big  player  might  pation  cou  d  hit  the  bottom  of 
duced  them  would  be  rewarded  start  making  the  rules  over.  the  cycle  without  all  industries 
was  determined  by  our  free  On  the  other  hand,  we  recog-  and  all  occunations  feeling  it  to 

u  ui  .u  t  referee  gets  some  degree?  Consequently,  the 

This  was  probably  the  most  into  the  game  he  immediately  over  all  business  cycle — which 
democratic  institution  ever  de-  becomes  the  biggest  player,  and  we  haven't  yet  been  able  to  di- 
veloped  by  man  For  we  were  there  is  no  one  left  to  call  his  vorce  from  our  “Free  Market’’ 
continually  polling  the  corn-  fouls.  Therefore,  we  believed  — became  far  more  severe. 
pinM  opinion  of  all  the  people  that  our  government  should 
in  America  on  these  questions  take  as  little  part  in  our  eco-  Depressions 
every  hour  of  every  day.  nomic  life  as  nossible — referee  n_ j 

In  a  planned  economy  some  the  game  but 'not  p  ay  in  it.  ^  n 

mah  or  some  group  of  men  have  We  believed  that  it  .should  ^  tinsmith  in  Daven- 

to  decide  what  each  person  will  govern  these  activities  by  law  port,  Iowa,  got  laid  off  at  the 

get  for  the  things  he  provides  and  not  by  men  stove  factory  for  a  while,  he 

for  the  group.  ^ ^ — 

.hfs“LrS,e3“W'K  Nature  <  Wg  Priniinl 

all  the  people.  Each  day  they  Of  U.  S.  System  WW  W  Vi^V*i***Wi 

cast  their  combined  opinion  of  NOW  this  system  we  had  «  c  p  CctIp 

what  shoes  and  butter  and  evolved  was  unique  to  Amer-  "Y 

houses  and  shirts  were  worth  ica.  Many  of  its  principles  were  Vicepresident  in  Charge  of  J 

to  society,  at  that  moment,  by  similar  to  others,  but  no  other  General  Mills,  Inc. 

the  price  they  were  willing  to  system  had  preserved  the  free 

pay  for  them.  market  to  the  extent  that  we  TELLING  the  company  story  to 

The  question  of  what  goods  had.  Most  other  capitalistic  the  public  is  one  of  the  big- 

and  services  America  would  countries  favored  rather  than  gest  jobs  facing  industry  today, 
produce  was  settled  in  the  same  prohibited  monopolies  and  car-  No  longer  can  vve  sit  idly  by, 

democratic  fashion.  Profit  and  tels.  content  to  tell  only  our  product 

wage  incentives  influenced  peo-  It  was  a  voluntary  system.  It  story,  if  we  are  to  contribute 
pie  to  produce  the  foods  and  used  the  carrot  instead  of  the  to  the  public’s  understanding  of 
services  society  needed  and  stick.  our  basic  economic  system — how 

wanted.  It  was  the  most  democratic  industry  operates  in  a  free 

system  —  political  or  economic  market. 

Competition  —  that  existed  in  the  world.  All  Through  our  institutional  ad- 

AnA  tVia  PvoA  the  people  in  the  country  voted  vertising  campaign  conducted 

rvna  ine  rree  x  larKei  continually  on  the  course  it  as  part  of  our  national  public 

THE  principle  of  competition  in  should  take.  It  preserved  the  relations  program  during  the 
our  economy  was  really  a  liberty  of  the  individual  to  a  past  five  years,  we  have  been 
point  in  our  concept  of  a  Free  degree  no  other  economic  sys-  telling  the  company  story  in 
Market.  But  we  listed  it  sepa-  tern  ever  has.  full-page,  four-color  advertise- 

rateiy  because  of  the  import-  Finally,  it  succeeded  in  ments  in  national  magazines 
ance  the  American  people  at-  achieving  production  —  the  pri-  and  newspaper  Sunday  supple- 
tached  to  it.  We  used  competi-  mary  purpose  of  an  economic  ments.  We  realize,  however, 
tion  to  prevent  people  from  system  —  to  a  point  never  ap-  that  this  cannot  do  the  job 
creating  an  artificial  demand  proached  by  any  other  system  alone. 

for  their  products  and  services,  men  have  lived  under.  To  implement  this  program 

and  consequently  an  unfair  re-  First,  it  enabled  the  American  in  the  local  communities  where 
ward,  by  controlling  the  supply,  people  to  create  more  wealth.  General  Mills  operates  plants 
It  also  preserved  people’s  Second,  it  brought  all  these  and  mills,  we  have  recently  in- 
right  to  choose  their  occupation  goods  and  services  within  the  stituted  a  newspaper  advertis- 
by  keeping  the  market  open  to  reach  of  more  people  than  any  ing  campaign  in  two  of  our 
anyone  who  wanted  to  try  his  system  the  world  has  known.  plant-cities  —  Spokane,  Wash, 
luck  at  producing  a  commodity  And  finally,  it  made  it  pos-  and  Ogden.  Utah, 
or  a  service  for  society.  sible  for  the  average  American  ’These  advertisements,  each 

And,  it  guaranteed  progress  to  earn  more  with  an  hour’s  tailor-made  for  its  own  com- 


1.  Private  Property 


labor  than  any  men  had  ever 
been  able  to  earn  in  all  history. 

With  all  this,  however,  our 
system  developed  one  partic¬ 
ularly  serious  shortcoming.  As 
we  approached  a  higher  and 
higher  degree  of  technological 
development  we  became  more 
and  more  specialized — not  only 
in  business,  farming,  manufac¬ 
turing  and  mining  but  in  occu¬ 
pation.  This  enabled  us  to  be¬ 
come  more  and  more  efficient. 
But  at  the  same  time,  we  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  interde¬ 
pendent.  No  industry  or  occu¬ 
pation  cou  d  hit  the  bottom  of 
the  cycle  without  all  industries 
and  all  occupations  feeling  it  to 
some  degree.  Consequently,  the 
over  all  business  cycle — which 
we  haven't  yet  been  able  to  di¬ 
vorce  from  our  “Free  Market’’ 
— became  far  more  severe. 

Depressions 
And  Unemployment 
IN  1907,  if  a  tinsmith  in  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  got  laid  off  at  the 
stove  factory  for  a  while,  he 


could  pack  up  his  tools  and 
switch  employment  in  Daven¬ 
port  or  take  temporary  work  in 
another  town. 

But  by  1929,  a  general  lay 
off  in  Detroit  put  an  hydraulic 
press  operator  out  on  the  street 
with  thousarids  of  other  cr^ts- 
men  who  had  no  place  to  mar¬ 
ket  their  highly  -  specialized 
skills. 

'Free  Market'  Cycles 

So  in  1933 — with  the  inagu- 
ration  of  the  RFC — we  em¬ 
barked  on  a  program  of  trying 
to  find  a  way  to  cushion  the 
violent  effects  of  our  “Free 
Market’’  business  cycles.  Since 
then  we  have  violated  from 
time  to  time — in  one  measure  or 
another — every  one  of  the  five 
fundamental  principles  on 
which  our  economic  system 
was  based.  And  the  argu¬ 
ments  that  have  raged  over 
these  violations  have  centered 
largely  around  how  much  se¬ 
curity  you  can  achieve  without 
(Continued  on  page  70) 


‘We  Cannot  Sit  Idly  By’ 

By  S.  C.  Gale 

Vicepresident  in  Charge  of  Advertising  and  Pubiic  Services, 
Generai  Milis,  Inc. 


TELLING  the  company  story  to 

the  public  is  one  of  the  big¬ 
gest  jobs  facing  industry  today. 
No  longer  can  we  sit  idly  by, 
content  to  tell  only  our  prc^uct 
story,  if  we  are  to  contribute 
to  the  public’s  understanding  of 
our  baisic  economic  system — how 
industry  operates  in  a  free 
market. 

Through  our  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  conduct^ 
as  part  of  our  national  public 
relations  program  during  the 
past  five  years,  we  have  been 
telling  the  company  story  in 
full-page,  four-color  advertise¬ 
ments  in  national  magazines 
and  newspaper  Sunday  supple¬ 
ments.  We  realize,  however, 
that  this  cannot  do  the  job 
alone. 

To  implement  this  program 
in  the  local  communities  where 
General  Mills  operates  plants 
and  mills,  we  have  recently  in¬ 
stituted  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign  in  two  of  our 
plant-cities  —  Spokane,  Wash, 
and  Ogden.  Utah. 

’These  advertisements,  each 
tailor-made  for  its  own  com¬ 


munity  and  featuring  local  Gen¬ 
eral  Mills  employes  both  in  il¬ 
lustration  and  in  copy,  empha¬ 
size  the  importance  of  each 
employe  and  his  job  as  a  vital 
part  of  the  mill’s  successful 
operation.  The  campaign  in  each 
city  consists  of  nine  1,000-line 
advertisements  in  the  local 
newspapers. 

Before  launching  this  pro¬ 
gram,  public  attitude  studies 
were  conducted  to  determine 
the  extent  of  favorable  or  un¬ 
favorable  knowledge  of  our 
company  in  both  cities. 

The  overall  purpose  of  our 
plant-city  program  Is  to  bring 
our  national  public  relations 
concepts  to  the  individual  com¬ 
munity,  primarily  through  the 
medium  of  newspapers.  Through 
these  campaigns  in  Spokane  and 
Ogden,  we  hope  to  ( 1 )  strength¬ 
en  identification  of  General 
Mills  in  the  community,  (2)  in¬ 
crease  public  knowl^ge  and 
acceptance  of  General  Mills  as 
a  good  place  to  work,  and 
increase  public  knowledge  and 
acceptance  of  General  Mills  as 
a  good  corporate  citizen.  .  .  . 
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Good  Works  Won’t  Speak 
For  Themselves,  Esso  Finds 


Ad  Test  Proves  Value  of  Publicizing 
Record  in  Employe  Relations 


BSO  STANDARD  OIL  CO.  is 
rather  proud  of  its  record  in 
anploye  relations. 

Company  offi- 
citls  will  point 
jut.  for  in¬ 
stance,  that  in 
aore  than  30 
years  it  has 
not  experienced 
j  major  labor 
(ii5turbance;  its 
29,000  employes 
average  more 
than  14  years’ 
service;  8,000 
liave  been  with 
the  firm  at  least 
20  years,  2,000 


m 


Gray 


for  30  years  or  more;  wages  are 
high;  opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  are  good;  most  of  the 
better-known  employe  benefits 
are  offered,  such  as  life  pen¬ 
sions,  sick  leave  and  vacations 
with  pay,  accident  and  death 
benefits,  savings  plan,  etc. 

'Good  Citizen' 


The  company  is  proud  also  of 
its  good  citizenship  in  the  com¬ 
munities  where  it  makes  and 
sells  its  products;  its  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  growth  of  the  town; 
its  participation  in  civic  better¬ 
ment  and  charity  projects;  its 
ventures  into  education  of  the 
public  on  the  history  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  oil  production,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  et 
ceteras.  the  firm  took  a  boot  to 
the  middle  of  its  pride  last  year. 
A  public  opinion  survey  made 
it  plain  that  the  people  at  large 
had  little  respect  for  Standard 
Oil’s  employe  policies.  The 
simple  reason  was  that  they 
didn’t  know  about  them.  When 
the  people  were  asked  what 
companies  came  to  mind  as  out¬ 
standing  in  employe  relations, 
the  name  of  Standard  Oil  of 
New  Jersey  was  painfully  mis¬ 
sing  from  most  of  the  answers. 
(Note;  the  formal  company 
name  was  changed  last  week  to 
Esso  Standard  Oil  Co.  in 
recognition  of  the  familiarity 
achieved  by  the  “Esso”  trade¬ 
mark,  in  use  since  1925.) 

Obviously,  here  was  some¬ 
thing  to  think  about — and  to  do 
something  about. 

With  some  misgivings,  the 
company  decided  to  try  adver¬ 
tising — of  a  kind  it  had  never 
attempted  before.  In  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  during  September,  1947,  a 
test  campaign  was  run  —  four 
1,000-line  new^aper  ads.  No 
self-congratulation.  No  refer¬ 
ence  to  Esso’s  wartime  produc¬ 
tion  achievements  or  of  its  re¬ 
search  and  progress  in  oil  re¬ 
fining. 

The  ads  simply  told  about 
Charlie  Mason.  Bill  Kohl,  Sally 
Cherry,  Andrew  Gonos  and 


other  Esso  workers — with  pic¬ 
tures;  told  what  they  do,  how 
long  they’ve  been  around,  what 
the  jobs  mean  to  them,  what  it 
offers  in  associations,  activities 
and  benefits  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  pay  check. 

Initial  Success 

In  non-test  cities,  ads  were  in¬ 
serted  a  week  apart,  but  in  the 
four  test  cities  of  Paterson,  Eliz¬ 
abeth,  Trenton  and  Bridgeton, 
each  ad  was  repeated  within  the 
week. 

An  “after”  survey  showed  the 
ads  to  be  eminently  successful 
in  their  primary  aim:  to 
identify  the  company  name 
with  good  employe  relations  in 
the  public  mind.  Of  those  read¬ 
ing  the  issues  in  which  the  ads 
appeared,  55%  saw  the  ads. 
And  of  these,  51.5%  correctly 
identified  the  company. 

One  of  the  most  interesting 
aspects  of  the  study  was  that 
apparently  the  ads  had  accom¬ 
plished  what  they  set  out  to  do. 
Asked  what  interested  them 
most  in  the  ads,  the  readers 
said:  description  of  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  29.6%;  description  of  the 
people  and  their  work,  17.4%; 
teamwork,  good  relations, 
11.6%;  length  of  service,  9.9%; 
description  of  company,  8.4%; 
slogans  or  headlines,  7.8%; 
“Happy  Motoring,”  6.1%. 

While  this  survey  was  going 
on,  another  study  of  a  different 
sort  was  conducted  by  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Link  of  Psychological 
Corporation.  Two  samples  were 
studied.  Each  group  was  asked 
the  same  questions,  one  without 
being  shown  any  ads,  the  other 
after  having  had  an  opportunity 
to  read  three  ads  closely. 

Other  Firms'  Ads  Shown 

The  ads,  all  “institutionals” 
with  a  common  theme,  were  one 
from  the  Esso  campaign,  one  by 
a  chemical  manufacturer  (Com¬ 
pany  “C”)  the  third  by  an  elec¬ 
trical  manufacturer  ( Company 
“D”).  A  fourth  name,  that  of 
an  automobile  manufacturer 
(Company  “A”),  was  introduced 
in  the  question,  but  no  ad  by 
this  company  was  shown  to 
either  group.  The  purpose  here 
was  to  control  the  confusion 
factor. 

Questions  were  asked  about 
the  relative  merits  of  the  four 
companies  in  their  strike  rec¬ 
ords,  wage  scales,  advancement 
opportunities,  cooperation  with 
unions.  In  every  case,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  those  mentioning 
Esso  in  the  most  favorable  terms 
was  much  greater  in  the  sample 
that  saw  the  ads  than  in  the  one 
that  did  not. 

For  example,  on  strikes  Esso’s 
stock  rose  from  23%  among  the 


no-ad  group  to  41%  for  the  ad- 
shown  group;  on  advancement, 
from  15%  to  40%;  on  wages, 
from  19  to  27%;  on  union  policy, 
from  20  to  32%.  In  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  other  companies 
gained  only  slightly  or  not  at 
all  in  percentage. 

To  the  Esso  people,  the  im¬ 
plication  was  clear.  While  the 
other  companies  already  en¬ 
joyed  substantial  favorable  opin¬ 
ion  in  these  matters,  Esso's  repu¬ 
tation  for  good  relations  was 
not  nearly  as  widespread  and 
was  materially  enhanced  by  the 
advertising. 

In  addition  to  these  two  tests, 
a  third  survey  is  being  conduct¬ 
ed  to  inquire  into  the  attitude 
of  consumers.  Based  as  it  is  on 
a  four-ad  series,  its  findings  are 
necessarily  inconclusive.  How¬ 
ever,  trends  noted  in  prelimi¬ 
nary  results,  together  with  the 
findings  of  the  other  surveys, 
have  been  impressive  enough  to 
prompt  a  new  Esso  ad  venture. 

New  Campaign  Results 

Last  week  the  company  start¬ 
ed  a  new  campaign,  to  run  at 
least  a  year,  stressing  employe 
relations  (E&P,  Jan.  31,  p.  59). 
It  will  appear  in  newspapers  in 
the  18  eastern  states  from  Maine 
to  Louisiana  in  which  Esso  prod¬ 
ucts  are  made  and  sold. 

Layouts,  prepared  by  McCann- 
Erickson  agency,  have  been  es- 
pecia.ly  designed  to  permit  the 
inclusion  of  the  names  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  local  personnel,  while 
retaining  uniform  appeal  and 
message  (see  cut). 

Esso's  reasons  for  undertak¬ 
ing  the  campaign  are  reduced  to 
these  four  points  by  Robert  M. 
Gray,  manager  of  advertising 
and  sales  promotion: 

1.  The  realization  that  greater 
public  appreciation  of  the  mu¬ 
tuality  of  benefit  of  American 
free  enterprise  is  vitally  impor¬ 
tant  today  to  all  American  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  American  people. 

2.  The  wish  to  tell  the  pub.ic 
of  the  company’s  policies  which 
have  given  its  employes  out¬ 
standing  working  conditions  and 
benefits,  and  have  contributed 
to  a  record  of  more  than  30 
years  without  serious  labor 
trouble. 

3.  The  desire  to  inform  the 
public,  inconvenienced  by  a 
shortage  of  petroleum  products, 
that  Esso  and  its  people  are  do¬ 
ing  an  exceptionally  good  job. 
largely  because  of  the  abilities 
and  loyalties  of  its  employes. 

4.  The  recognition  that,  even 
in  normal  times,  straight  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  in  the  petroleum 
field  tends  to  fall  into  the  “low 
product  interests”  category  and 
that,  consequently,  a  topic  of 
broader  interest  is  desirable  to 
communicate  with  the  public 
more  efficiently. 

An  unusual,  perhaps  unique, 
aspect  of  Esso’s  employe  rela¬ 
tions  ad  style  is  the  manner  in 
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Esso  brings  its  light  out  from 
under  the  bushel. 

which  the  company  gives  the 
worker  an  a  priori  feeling  of 
partnership  in  the  venture. 

Before  the  initial  ads  were 
run,  both  in  the  test  campaign 
and  in  the  current  one,  each  em¬ 
ploye  received  a  letter  from  his 
division  manager  that  ran  some¬ 
thing  like  this; 

“Dear  Fellow  Employe:  You 
will  be  interested,  I  believe,  in 
the  attached  proofs  of  advertise¬ 
ments  we  are  planning  to  run  in 
the  newspapers. 

“These  are  quite  different 
from  the  ones  we  usually  run 
about  our  products.  These  ads 
are  mainly  about  the  people 
of  Esso. 

“We  hope  that  by  telling  the 
public  something  about  our  com¬ 
pany  and  the  people  who  work 
here,  we  will  make  the  public 
feel  more  friendly  toward  us, 
and  make  them  want  to  buy  our 
products,  thus  helping  the  com¬ 
pany  and  everybody  who  works 
here. 

“I  thought  you  would  like  to 
know  about  this  series  and  to 
see  the  proofs  before  the  adver¬ 
tisements  appear  in  the  papers. 
Any  comments  you  might  care 
to  make  wili  be  most  welcome.” 
■ 

Annual  Report  Ads 
Indorsed  by  Writer 

Annual  report  advertising  of 
corporations  has  come  to  the 
fore  as  the  means  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  readership  of  modern¬ 
ized  financial  reports,  according 
to  Weston  Smith,  director  of  the 
Financial  World  Annual  Report 
Survey,  in  a  new  booklet,  “A 
Follow  -  Through  for  Better 
Stockholder  Relations.” 

“The  annual  report  advertise¬ 
ment.”  says  Mr.  Smith,  “serves 
the  dual  purpose  of  ( 1 )  mold¬ 
ing  favorable  opinion  toward 
the  sponsor,  its  industry  and 
the  American  economic  system 
as  a  whole,  and  ( 2 )  eliciting  di. 
rect  requests  for  copies  of  the 
annual  report  from  individuals 
who  may  be  potential  custom¬ 
ers  or  prospective  investors.” 

Featured  in  the  32  page  bro¬ 
chure  are  20  pages  of  the  annual 
report  advertisements  of  1946 
which  won  citations  from  the 
magazine  Financial  World. 
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wrecking  the  powerful  produc¬ 
tive  capacities  of  our  "Free  Mar¬ 
ket” — to  say  nothing  of  the  po¬ 
litical  liberties  that  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  economic  system 
a  people  live  under. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  our  com¬ 
mittee  that  very  little  of  posi¬ 
tive  value  has  been  proved  on 
this  subject  during  the  last  17 
years.  The  American  people 
are  still  In  the  process  of  mak¬ 
ing  up  their  minds  whether  they 
want  to  modify  the  American 
economic  system  or  not,  and 
what  steps,  if  any,  they  will 
take. 

So  it  seemed  to  us  that  the 
next  step  in  the  analysis  was 
to  find  the  answer  to  question 
number  1 : 

Do  the  American  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  basic  principles  of 
our  economic  system — general¬ 
ly?  If  they  didn’t,  any  further 
pensual  of  the  problem  might 
be  strictly  academic. 

On  this  score,  it  was  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
research  men  consulted  by  the 
conrunittee  that  the  American 
people  do  believe  in  their  Sys¬ 
tem. 

The  People 
Lack  Knowledge 
SO,  WITH  this  first  question 
answered  in  the  affirmative, 
we  proceeded  to  question  num¬ 
ber  2: 

If  people  believe  in  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  American  economic 
system,  do  they  understand 
enough  about  how  it  functions? 

This  has  almost  as  much  bear¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  as  Question 
No.  1.  For,  unfortunately,  the 
American  people  have  never 
been  asked,  or  never  will  be 
asked,  to  cast  their  vote  directly 
for  or  against  the  “American 
Way.”  Instead  they  are  asked 
from  time  to  time  to  cast  their 
vote,  or  the  weight  of  their 
opinion,  for  or  against  specific 
issues.  In  the  economic  field, 
these  issues  consist,  or  have 
consisted,  of  such  questions  as 
these: 

(1)  NRA. 

(2)  The  peacetime  continu 
ance  of  OPA. 

(3)  Subsidies  of  certain  ag 
ricultural  products  and 
for  certain  industries. 

(4)  Confiscatory  taxation. 

(5)  “Feather-Bedding.” 

(6)  Protective  tariffs.  .  ..  etc. 
Every  proposal  of  this  kind 

can  have  a  very  real  effect  on 
the  health  of  the  economic  sys¬ 
tem  in  which  Americans  be¬ 
lieve.  For  each  one  violates, 
or  modifies  to  some  extent,  one 
of  the  five  basic  principles  on 
which  our  economic  system  has 
been  functioning. 

For  the  sake  of  this  analysis 
it  isn’t  necessary  to  argue 
whether  the  American  people 
decided  these  issues  wisely  or 
not.  What  Is  important  is  the 
basis  on  which  they  were  de¬ 
cided.  And  it  seemed  apparent 
to  us  that  all  too  often  they 
have  been  decided  on  the  basis 
of  labels  rather  than  logic. 


We  believe  that  the  only  rea¬ 
son  the  American  i^ople  have 
exhibited  such  obvious  confu¬ 
sion  on  issues  of  this  kind  is  be¬ 
cause  they  lack  the  necessary 
knowledge  to  appraise  those  is¬ 
sues  accurately.  Otherwise, 
they  wouldn’t  vote  so  often 
against  the  very  principles  in 
which  they  believe. 

Therefore,  we  felt  it  was  rea¬ 
sonable  to  conclude  that  the 
actions  of  broad  masses  of  the 
American  people  prove  they 
do  not  understand  the  economic 
system  under  which  they  live. 

This  led  us  to  our  question 
number  3: 

What  are  the  underlying 
causes  for  this  lack  of  knowl¬ 
edge? 

If  we  were  going  to  lay  out 
a  program  to  correct  this  situa¬ 
tion,  it  was  essential  that  we 
try  to  isolate  the  principal 
causes. 

From  the  evidence  we  had 
collected,  there  seemed  to  be 
five.  The  first  two  have  been 
psy^ological  in  their  effects  on 
people  and  the  other  three  have 
been  more  or  less  logical  in 
their  effects. 

Causes  of 
Misunderstanding 
FIRST,  the  Depression.  The  ex¬ 
periences  that  so  many  people 
went  through  during  the  de¬ 
pression  have  had  a  profound 
and  apparently  permanent  effect 
on  this  generation  of  Americans. 
A  person  can  bear  up  under  a 
calamity  that  comes  as  a  result 
of  his  own  actions.  But  the 
depression  threw  millions  of 
people  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Under  the 
circumstances,  it’s  not  surpris¬ 
ing  that  today,  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  later,  many  people  are  still 
uneasy  about  their  economic  fu¬ 
ture  under  the  American  sys¬ 
tem. 

Second,  the  psychological  ef¬ 
fects  of  an  industrial  society  on 
people.  Specialization  has  in¬ 
creased  our  capacity  to  produce. 
But  it  has  robbed  many  Amer¬ 
icans  of  their  pride  in  workman¬ 
ship.  their  feeling  of  economic 
significance  and  their  sense  of 
belonging  to  an  economic  group. 
This  has  had  a  very  bad  effect, 
psychologically,  on  many  people 
— particularly  the  industrial 
worker. 

Specialization  in  our  indus¬ 
trial  society  has  also  robbed 
more  and  more  people  of  their 
feeling  of  importance  or  eco¬ 
nomic  significance.  To  be  hap¬ 
py  a  man  has  to  feel  that  his 


work  means  something.  With 
many  industrial  workers — and 
some  white  collar  workers  as 
well — this  feeling  has  prac¬ 
tically  ceased  to  exist.  The  op¬ 
eration  they  are  engaged  in  is 
too  complex  —  the  number  of 
people  involved  too  large.  Con¬ 
sequently  it  is  hard  for  them 
to  see  any  significance  in  the 
small  part  they  play. 

Finally,  this  concentration  of 
large  numbers  of  people  in  a 
single  plant  or  a  single  office 
has  made  it  very  difficult  for 
the  individual  to  feel  that  he 
belongs  to  the  group — a  very 
real  need  in  human  nature. 

The  over-all  effect  of  these 
psychological  factors  has  been 
to  give  many  American  work¬ 
ers  a  psychological  frustration. 
This  frustration  is  something 
the  individual  is  seldom  aware 
of  himself.  It  is  usually  evi¬ 
denced,  however,  in  a  vague 
unhappiness  and  dissatisfaction 
with  life  in  general.  People  in 
that  frame  of  mind  are  much 
more  apt  to  listen  to  the  prom¬ 
ises  of  a  demagogue  than  to  the 
logic  of  a  thinker. 

The  third  reason  why  so 
many  Americans  lack  the  sim¬ 
plest  understanding  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  system  is  that  this  same 
specialization  which  came  about 
as  a  result  of  our  technological 
progress  has  taken  many  of 
them  out  of  personal  day-to-day 
contact  with  the  workings  of 
our  system. 

You  very  seldom  find  a  farm¬ 
er  or  an  independent  merchant 
who  doesn’t  have  a  pretty  good 
appreciation  of  American  eco¬ 
nomics — the  way  our  free  mar¬ 
ket  functions,  the  benefits  of 
competition,  and  so  on.  They 
see  them  at  work  every  day. 

But  the  industrial  workers — 
and  large  segments  of  the  white 
collar  class  —  have  become  so 
immersed  in  their  own  special¬ 
ized  bit  of  a  large  operation 
that  they  no  longer  have  this 
daily  contact.  'They  can  no 
longer  see  the  way  our  economic 
system  affects  the  business  in 
which  they  are  employed. 
Furthermore,  they  don’t  have 
the  opportunity  they  once  had 
to  get  this  experience  as  con¬ 
sumers.  The  housewife,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  who  used  to  buy  much 
of  her  food  directly  from  the 
farmer,  is  now  three  or  four  dis¬ 
tribution  levels  removed  from 
the  source  of  supply.  And  the 
whole  operation  is  too  complex 
to  be  visible 

The  fourth  underlying  cause 
is  the  fact  that  our  system  has 
no  inherent  machinery  within 


itself  for  communicating  win, 
the  general  public.  The  Anm 
lean  economic  system— in  c«. 
trast  with  most  of  its  comptt 
tors — has  neither  a  public  rela 
tions  department  por  a  prot 
aganda  bureau 

Propaganda 

And  Its  Eiiects 

THE  FIFTH  and  final  cause  ji 

the  situation  we  find  ourselves 
in  today  is  subversive  prop 
aganda.  For  the  last  25  yem 
the  American  people  have  beet 
diligently  bombarded  with  Com 
munist  propaganda 

This  propaganda  might  so: 
have  had  so  much  effect  wen 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  natun 
abhors  a  vacuum.  But  whet 
you  have  large  segments  ol 
people  ( 1 )  who  are  worried 
about  their  future  under  the 
American  economic  system  and 
aware  of  the  effects  of  the  last 
depression,  (2)  v/ho  are  work 
ing  under  conditions  that  teod 
to  make  them  psychologically 
frustrated,  and  ( 3 )  who  by  the 
nature  of  their  work  have  lost 
all  day-to-day  personal  contact 
with  the  workings  of  our  eco 
nomic  system — you  have  a  pub¬ 
lic  state  of  mind  that  demands 
some  explanations  and  some 
answers. 

With  that  analysis  of  the  basic 
problem  completed,  we  asked 
ourselves  the  fourth  question: 

Is  there  any  danger  to  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people 
in  this  situation? 

We  believe  the  America! 
people  leant  what  the  American 
economic  system  gives  them. 

We  believe  an  enlightened 
American  electorate  is  perfectly 
capable  of  making  its  own  de 
cisions. 

But  witii  the  lack  of  kuowl 
edge  that  they  exhioit  today, 
the  American  i>eople  run  a  very- 
real  danger  of  unwittingly  modi 
fying  their  economic  .system  bit 
by  bit  until  it  is  no  longer  the 
social  contract  they  thought 
they  had. 

’There  is  a  very  real  war  be 
ing  waged  throughout  the  world 
today  between  the  forces  of  col¬ 
lectivism  and  those  who  believe 
in  the  freedom  of  the  indi 
vidual.  It  is  not  a  passive  war 
—on  the  part  of  the  Communists 
at  least — but  an  active,  aggres 
sive  one. 

Since  America  is  the  world's 
last  great  stronghold  of  free 
economy  and  free  men,  the  final 
issue  of  this  worldwide  stnig 
gle  will  probably  be  settled 
(Continued  on  page  72) 
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Business  Men  Challenged 
To  Overcome  Timidity 


Parkes  Tells  NAM  P.R.  Conierence 
To  Build  'Faith  in  the  Power  of  Truth' 


well  and  there  is  no  need  for 


some  of  our  cherished  individu¬ 
alism." 

In  a  speech  prepared  for  de¬ 
livery  at  the  Friday  luncheon, 
Mr.  Gunning,  director  of  Read¬ 
able  News  Reports,  told  the  p.r. 
men  to  "take  the  fog  out’’  of 
their  advertising,  letters,  and 
other  communications  devices. 

"The  logical  procedure  in  ac- 


public  relations —  which  is  al-  complishing  this,  he  said,  is: 
.  ■  •  ••fi— *  out  what  ' 


ways  described  by  such  people 


as  nothing  more  than  press  about  your  audience  and  its 


agentry  anyway.” 


reading  habits.  Suppose  you  are 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  men  face  own  bosses.  The  lawyers,  the  Such  attitudes  in  a  majority  addressing  stockholders,  em- 
today  an  “endless  challenge”  accountants,  the  personnel  boys  of  cases,  are  largely  the  prod-  ployes,  or  the  general  publi^  it 


a  help  business  overcome  its  frequently  view  with  alarm  and 


lave  b«e 
with  Cob 

night  no; 
feet  wen 
at  natun 
hit  whet 
mentj  of 
worried 
nder  the 
stem  and 
f  the  Ins; 
ire  work- 
that  tend 
olOijically 
10  by  the 
have  lost 
1  contact 
our  eco 
/e  a  pub- 
demands 
nd  some 


tendency  to 
■jell  itself  short 
_UKi  thereby 
to  sell  the  En¬ 
terprise  System 
short.”  Hol- 
jombe  Parkes, 
director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  of 
t  h  e  National 

Association  o  f 
Manufacturers, 
declared  this 
week. 

Speaking  be¬ 
fore  the  NAM- 


veto  with  what  sometimes  seems  Parkes. 


to  be  fiendish  glee.” 


Business  leaders,  he  went  on,  challenge.” 


cause,  we  must  accept  it  as  a 


ice,  said  Mr.  is  simple  gocxl  sense  to  deter- 
whatever  the  mine  first  what  they  already 
accept  it  as  a  i^c^d  with  ease  and  understand¬ 
ing.  You  can  usually  do  this 


zines  your  audience  reads.” 
Every  magazine  with  a  wide 


display  timidity  and  lack  of  faith  Presenting  a  four-part  “an-  without  spending  money  for  an 
in  the  power  of  truth.  "Yet,”  he  swer”  to  meet  the  challenge,  expensive  survey.  You  have 

added,  “almost  every  objective  he  urged  the  public  relations  simply  to  deteiunine  what  rnaga- 

survey  that  has  been  made  in  profession  to:  zii^s  your  audience  reads, 

recent  years  proves  conclusively  "1.  Resolve,  personally  and  as  .  Every  magazine  with  a  wide 
that  no  good  presentation  of  the  a  group,  to  broaden  our  vision  circulation  is  written  on  an  easy- 
truth — whatever  form  the  pres-  and  increase  the  competence  of  reading  level,  said  Mr.  Gunning, 
entation  may  take —  ever  hurt  our  work  by  intensive  study,  easier  than  much  of  theh  indus- 

an  industry,  a  company  or  a  not  only  of  public  relations  tech-  trial  material.  Best-selling  booM 

spokesman.  niques,  but  of  economic,  politi-  very  readable,  he 

“Then  there's  the  sore  thumb  cal  and  sociological  trends  as  added.  .  , 


sponsored  fifth  national  confer-  ness  community,  almost  to  a 


As  an  outstanding  example  of 
readability,  he  pointed  to  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  he 


Speaking  be-  Parkes  problem.  Let  one  writer  unleash  well.  ™  an  ouistanaing  ^ampie  or 

fore  the  NAM-  »  blistering  attack  and  the  busi-  strong  Trade  Group  Urged  Street  JouS  ^hkh  ^hl 

ioonsored  fifth  national  confer-  ness  community,  almost  to  a  t  journal,  wnicn  ne 

of  business  public  relations  man,  reads  the  screed  without  nmre  difficult  ma- 

a«utives.  Mr.  Parkes  urged  missing  a  comma.  Yet  the  same  than  most  other  newspa- 

business  to  “overcome  fear  and  issue  that  circulated  the  attack  public  relatmns  itself,  not  pep  yet  keeps  tts  most  import- 

timidity  concerning  its  ability  probably  carried  a  dozen  out-  bosses  ant  stories  on  the  easy  level, 

to  talk  to  its  several  publics;  right  or  implied  commendations  Place  of  'Big  Business* 

its  natural  and  understandable  of  businep— which  nobody  gets  “•  f  Mr.  Pendray,  in  a  discussion 

itluctance  to  point  proudly  to  excited  about.’  ^  of  facts  and  public  attitudes 

;ts_achieyements  and  i  f  contri-  Cry  ’Bunk'  sttonB  ’enough  ”o  se?  u^anS  about  “Big  Business”,  said  that 


'3.  Form  the  strongest  possible 
organization  of  public  relations 


Place  of  'Big  Business* 

Mr.  Pendray,  in  a  discussion 


..  !ipfii<.vpmenb!  and  its  contri-  t  .  i  .  omcers;  a  nauonai  organizauor 

iffe’  ^hat  Ignorant  Cry  Bunk  strong  enough  to  set  up— anc 

Slnav  is  the  envv  of  the  world-  Another  school  of  thought  is  to  enforce — a  real  code  of  ethics;  - - — ’ 

SiVyuMtnTomeSaceTthat  ‘^at  which  labels  publk  r^a-  to  help  in  placement  of  men;  ^  gain^  headway  chj^efly 
Uas  a  responsibility  to  pro-  JiO"®  as  ’a  lot  of  bunk,  ’  Mr.  stimulate  the  teaching  of  public 
its  chanter  of  the  great  Parkes  went  on.  “The  sole  func-  relations  in  colleges, 
torv  of  American  nrogress”  '  business  they  say,  is  to  “4.  Acquire  a  far  greater  de 

^  ®  nrrw^iir*o  anH  HIctriKiifA  of  oroA  r\f  nmfckccinnal 


officers;  a  national  organization  public  attitudes 

strong  enough  to  set  up — and  about  ‘Big  Business  ,  said  that 
to  enforce — a  real  code  of  ethics;  propaganda  against  busiiiess  has 


stimulate  the  teaching  of  public  ^be  public  s  lack  of  knowl- 
relations  in  colleges.  .?,S;  .  j  ..  i.  -j  j 

“4  Acouire  a  far  greater  de-  This  propaganda,  he  added. 


450  in  Attendance 
The  conference,  which  took 
place  Feb.  5  and  6  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York, 
was  attended  by  more  than  450 
public  relations  executives  of 
corporations  and  private  prac¬ 
titioners  and  consultants. 

Among  the  speakers  listed  for 
the  twoday  meeting,  most  of 
whose  remarks  were  not  avail- 


produce  and  distribute  goods  at  gree  of  professional  consciusness  bas  had  the  advantage  of  help- 


a  profit.  Perform  that  function  — at  the  expense,  perhaps,  of 


(Continued  on  page  74) 


NAM  Launches  Community  Drive 

A  PACKAGE  of  ad  mats  for  use  NAM  points  out,  disclosed  that  .  1  a  'i 

in  plant  -  communities  has  most  individual  employes  think  \  I J  ’ 

been  prepared  by  the  National  the  average  manufacturer  makes  V  J 

Association  of  Manufacturers.  25%  and  that  their  own  compa- 


whose  remarks  were  not  avail-  Association  of  Manufacturers.  25%  and  that  their  own  compa- 
able  at  E&P’s  press  time,  were  The  project  is  designed  to  give  nies  are  making  “big  money.” 
Franklyn  Waltman,  Sun  Oil  Co.;  wider  scope  to  NAlVTs  national  To  correct  this  impression,  the 
Henry  J.  Taylor,  writer  and  ra-  campaign  on  industry  profits,  ads  show  that  over  the  last  18 
dio  commentator;  Dr.  Claude  started  last  September.  years  industry  has  averaged  4% 


Robinson,  Opinion  Research 
Corp.;  J.  Hampton  Baumgartner, 
DLtW  Railroad;  Robert  S. 
Peare,  General  Electric  Co.;  G. 
Edward  Pendray,  consultant; 
Eepr.  Walter  H.  Judd,  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  J.  Carlisle  MacDonald,  U. 


started  last  September.  years  industry  has  averaged  4% 

A  brochure  titled  “Telling  the  profit  on  the  sales  dollar.  At 
Profit  Story — In  Your  Commu-  the  same  time,  it  is  noted,  most 
nity,”  now  being  sent  to  NAM  Americans  have  indicated  a  be- 
members,  contains  proofs  of  27  lief  that  10-15%  would  be  a 
newspaper  ads  ranging  in  size  “fair  profit.” 
from  one  column  by  four  inches  “Clearly,”  says  NAM,  “it’s 
to  850  lines.  Most  of  the  ads  vital  to  every  manufacturer  to 
are  adaptable  to  individual  re-  tell  the  profit  facts  about  his 


S.  Steel;  V.  R.  West,  Pillsbury  are  adaptable  to  individual  re- 
Mills;  George  Freyermuth,  quirements. 


Standard  Oil  of  N.  J.;  Dale  Cox, 
International  Harvester;  John  P. 
Syme,  Johns-Manville;  Robert 
Gunning,  Robert  Gunning  As¬ 
sociates;  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
Inland  Steel. 

W.  Howard  Chase  of  General 
Foods  Corp.  was  chairman  of 
the  sponsoring  committee  and 
the  conference  chairman  was 


Profit  Facts  Stressed 
The  philosophy  behind  the 
project,  the  brochure  says,  is 
that  much  of  the  current  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  American  economic 
system  grows  out  of  public  mis¬ 


conception  and  ignorance  about  ceded 


company  to  his  employes  and  to 
every  other  member  of  his  com¬ 
munity.” 

18  Months'  Research 
The  newspaper  ads  are  based 
on  a  year  and  a  half  of  re¬ 
search  and  testing  which  pre- 


ihc  SiiU-  prinlui'l 


jhk'  pritlii.  I'or  huHin 

HltediU  i•lcrl-JHllt^  priKiui'lion 


prawlmtH  l4>wt.r  pruA-x  . 


industry  profits. 


campaign  now  appearing  in  15 


"What  the  people  in  your  general  magazines  and  trade 


Sample  of  NAM  Ads 


Hirold  Brayman  of  E  I  DuPont  company  and  community  think  publications.  Although  the  ma-  for  telling  the  profit  story),  not 
de  Nemours  &  Co  about  your  profit  picture,”  it  is  jor  theme  is  profits,  some  of  the  only  because  of  the  wider  cir- 

.  stated,  “is  mighty  important  to  ads  also  tell  dramatic  stories  culation  this  medium  gives 

Business  Timid  the  future  of  your  company —  about  other  phases  of  the  eco-  them,  but  also  because  paid  ad- 

primary  challenge  to  the  and  to  the  free  enterprise  sys-  nomic  system — the  living  stand-  vertising  lends  authority  to 

tern  of  which  it  is  a  part. 


de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Business  'Timid' 

The  primary  challenge  to  the 
public  relations  craft,  Mr. 
hrkes  said,  is  to  renew  the  con- 
Uence  and  courage  of  business. 
“We,  as  craftsmen,”  he  de- 


them,  but  also  because  paid  ad¬ 
vertising  lends  authority  to 


ards  it  provides,  incentives  to  their  messages  and  this  method 


“When  people  think  you’re  invention  and  enterprise,  etc.  permits  the  local  mam^acturer 

making  too  much,  they  think  Emphasizing  the  importance  to  present  the  facts  without  dis- 

they’re  getting  too  little — they  of  the  local  advertising  ap-  tortion.” 

are  easily  persuaded  that  there  proach,  NAM  points  out  that  Early  responses  indicate  this 

is  something  seriously  wrong  many  manufacturers  “have  NAM  program  will  be  “well 
with  our  business  system.”  found  plant-town  advertising  to  received,”  according  to  Gerard 


dured,  “have  failed  in  too  many  are  easily  persuaded  that  there  proach,  NAM  points  out  that 
txes  to  reach  and  influence  the  is  something  seriously  wrong  many  manufacturers  “have 
fm  of  all  our  publics — those  with  our  business  system.”  found  plant-town  advertising  to 


®  positions  of  authority,  our  A  recent  nationwide  survey,  be  the  most  effective  ( of  devices  L.  Brant,  advertising  director. 


editor 
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here.  In  our  opinion  the  final 
outcome  of  this  struggle  may 
depend  as  much  on  economic 
events  as  on  political  ones.  In 
fact,  it  may  depend,  primarily, 
on  whether  or  not  the  American 
people  are  able  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  business  cycle 
and  still  retain  a  free  economy. 
We  say  this  because  anyone  who 
analyzes  the  situation  carefully 
comes  face  to  face  with  this  in¬ 
escapable  logic. 

In  order  to  preserve  a  reason¬ 
ably  free  economy  in  our  highly 
industrialized  society,  we  have 
to  work  out  some  method  of 
cushioning  the  effects  of  the 
business  cycle. 

If  the  American  people  can’t 
work  out  some  method  of  cush¬ 
ioning  the  effects  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  cycle  under  a  free  econ¬ 
omy,  they  may  be  strongly 
impelled  to  adopt  a  controlled 
economy. 

In  order  to  control  an  econ¬ 
omy,  you  have  to  direct  the 
economic  activitie.5  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

Once  you  begin  to  direct  the 
economic  activties  of  the  n- 
dividual,  you  inevitably  cc  me 
to  direct  most  of  his  o'her  ac¬ 
tivities  as  well.  (History  knows 
no  exceptions.) 

When  most  of  the  individual's 
activities  are  directed,  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  and  liberty  no 
longer  exist. 

Therefore,  as  long  as  human 
nature  remains  is  it  is,  there 
can  be  no  freedom  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  without  a  reasonably 
free  economy. 

If  this  is  true,  we  are  in  an 
extremely  serious  position. 

For  what  chance  doe^  this 
country  stand  of  solving  the 
business  cycle — and  preserving 
our  freedom — when  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people  are  as  ill-informed 
on  economics  as  they  are  today? 

Unless  the  American  people 
can  be  prepared  for  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  lie  ahead — unless  they 
can  be  given  adequate  informa¬ 
tion,  and  understanding,  and 
knowledge,  on  which  to  base 
their  economic  decisions  —  the 
future  for  our  free  economy — 
and  our  freedom — looks  very 
grim  indeed. 

This  led  us  to  the  fifth  and 
final  question: 

What  Is  the  Job 
For  Advertising? 

IF  THIS  situation  is  dangerous 

to  the  welfare  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people,  what  can  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  do  about  it? 

To  begin  with,  three  of  the 
five  underlying  causes — revealed 
by  our  analysis — were  directly 
concerned  with  communications. 
Even  the  two  that  fell  under 
the  psychological  heading  would 
be  considerably  helped  by  com¬ 
munications — if  they  were  prop¬ 
erly  employed. 

■rherefore,  we  concluded  that 
the  advertising  business  was 
equipped  to  tackle  the  problem. 
But  what  we  badly  ne^ed  was 
an  over  all  program — a  program 
that  recognized  all  these  five 
underlying  causes  and  ap- 
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preached  them  in  an  orderly 
fashion  —  instead  of  attacking 
them  piecemeal  from  a  hundred 
different  angles. 

With  this  in  mind,  we  set  out 
to  analyze  all  the  other  pro¬ 
grams  and  suggestions  that  had 
come  out  of  the  country  as  well 
as  those  that  had  been  proposed 
by  the  research  men  we  inter¬ 
viewed  and  by  our  own  commit¬ 
tees. 

3-Point  Program 
Evolves 

AFTER  a  while,  it  became  ap¬ 
parent  that  everyone  recog¬ 
nized — consciously  or  unconsci¬ 
ously — that  the  problem  broke 
down  into  three  parts.  For  each 
plan  or  suggestion  was  directed 
wholly,  or  in  part,  at: 

( 1 )  Tackling  the  problem  in 
the  individual  plant. 

( 2 )  Driving  home  to  broad 
masses  of  the  general  public — 
both  in  and  out  of  plants — the 
“merits  of  the  product” — what 
the  American  economic  system 
has  done  for  them  and  what 
it  can  do  for  them  if  they 
keep  it. 

(3)  Educating  the  general 
public  on  why  our  economic 
system  has  been  able  to  do  what 
it  has  for  them — and  educating 
them  on  how  and  why  it  works 
so  that  they  would  have  suffy 
dent  knowledge  of  its  basic 
prindples  to  be  able  to  judge 
future  issues. 

Therefore,  we  decided  that 
the  over  all  job  could  be  ac¬ 
complished — and  all  the  under¬ 
lying  causes  dealt  with  prop¬ 
erty — if  We  recommended  the 
following  three  point  program: 

That  the  ANA  and  the  4-A’s 
prepare  a  presentation  —  that 
cou.d  be  taken  into  the  field 
and  presented  to  top  manage¬ 
ment  personally — on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  instituting  a  complete, 
well-planned  and  permanent 
program  in  each  plant  and  plant 
city  (the  “Plan  for  Action” 
kits). 

This  plant  program  would 
have  as  its  objectives: 

( 1 )  To  correct  the  economic 
misinformation  and  lack  of  in¬ 
formation  that  exists  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  worker’s  mind  about 
profits,  production,  dividends, 
etc. 

(2)  To  restore  his  pride  in  his 
job,  his  feeling  of  importance 
or  economic  significance  and  his 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  group. 

(3)  To  give  him  a  better  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  benefits  our 
American  economic  system 
brings  him. 


(4)  To  give  him  a  better 
understanding  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  principles  on  which  our 
economic  system  operates. 

Product-Type 
Appeals  to  Public 
OUR  SECOND  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  that  once  program 
number  1  was  under  way,  we 
deve.op  a  broad,  general,  prod¬ 
uct-type  campaign  on  what  the 
American  economic  system  has 
done  for  us  and  what  it  can  do 
— if  we  keep  it. 

This  campaign,  addressed  to 
the  general  public,  would  use 
all  the  different  techniques  of 
advertising,  publicity  and  sales 
promotion. 

It  would  follow  the  product 
strategy  of  constantly  reiterat¬ 
ing  a  few  basic  points  on  the 


“merits  of  the  product”  and 
what  it  can  promise  you. 

This  method  of  approach 
would,  we  felt,  give  us  a  dy¬ 
namic  campaign  —  one  that 
promised  something  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  not  just  defended  the  past. 

It  would  re  awaken  the  public 
to  the  benefits  of  our  system  so 
thoroughly  from  an  emotional 
standpoint  that  they  would  be 
pretty  quick  to  defend  it  from 
attack. 

It  would  counteract  subver¬ 
sive  propaganda. 

And  it  would  answer  the  col¬ 
lectivist  arguments  that  Cap¬ 
ital  and  Labor  must  constantly 
be  at  war. 

Our  third  recommendation  ex¬ 
pressed  the  committee’s  belief 
that  sooner  or  later  someone  is 
going  to  have  to  tackle  the 
^  Continued  on  page  74) 


P.  R.  Job  No.  1— Service 

By  L.  A.  Van  Bomel 

President,  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation 


I  BELIEVE  the  first  step  in 

selling  the  man  on  the  street 
on  how  a  corporation  serves  the 
public  is  for  the  corporation’s 
service  to  the  man  on  the  street 
to  be  above  reproach. 

Another  way  to  put  it  is  to 
have  corporations  sell  the  man 
on  the  street  the  highest  qual¬ 
ity  product  at  the  lowest  price 
consistent  with  good  wages  and 
a  fair  return  to  the  investor. 
This  is  good  public  relations  in 
practice.  Good  public  relations 
is  90%  doing  and  10%  telling 
of  it. 

We  often  underestimate  the 
widespread,  though  inarticulate, 
public  appreciation  of  good 
service,  and  over-estimate  the 
noisy  minority  that  invariably 
“views  with  alarm.”  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  the  theory  of 
profits.  The  very  use  of  the 
word  “theory”  implies  some¬ 
thing  academic  and  speculative 
and  subject  to  proof  as  to  its 
social  justification.  We  have  a 
Practice  and  Principle  of  Profit 
in  American  industry,  proven, 
established  and  esteemed  as 
basic  factors  in  an  enriched  life 
for  our  people. 

We  spend  a  substantial  sum 
to  inform  the  man  on  the  street 
how  National  Dairy  provides  the 
largest  number  of  people  with 
quality  products  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  Doing  this,  which 
is  living  right,  so  to  speak,  we 


do  not  feel  that  we  need  to  con¬ 
stantly  “justify”  our  company, 
its  socially-minded  method  of 
doing  business,  or  its  moderate, 
well-earned  profits. 

We  are,  of  course,  responsive 
to  public  opinion,  and  we  be¬ 
lieve  public  opinion,  when  fair¬ 
ly  reflected,  is  responsive  to  the 
character  of  our  service. 

Because  10%  is  only  a  moder¬ 
ate  part  of  the  program,  1  am 
not  implying  that  we  should 
operate  in  a  vacuum,  smug  in 
the  belief  that  we  are  virtuous, 
and  our  virtue  is  our  protection. 
Or  that  we  should  operate  in 
the  blind  belief  that  the  man  on 
the  street  is  on  our  side  just 
because  we  live  right. 

Let's  tell  the  public  what  we 
as  individuals,  and  what  indus¬ 
try  collectively,  do  in  a  faithful 
performance  of  our  public  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  consumers  and 
investors.  No  business — big  or 
little — that  does  less  can  sur¬ 
vive  in  our  modern  competitive 
system. 

“Cast  thy  bread  upon  th« 
waters  and  thou  shalt  find  it 
after  many  a  day.”  is  still  a 
good  basis  for  public  relations. 
We  may  have  to  churn  the 
waters  a  bit  to  bring  the  stout 
bread  of  service  back  for  the 
man  on  the  street.  But  the 
bread  must  have  substance  and 
must  be  digestible,  before  it 
can  be  returned. 
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Vi^ords  Follow  Action 
In  Good  P.R.  Program 

By  John  L  McCcdfrey 

President,  International  Harvester  Company 


IT  SEEMS  clear  to  me  that  any 

found  public  relations  pro- 
fnja  for  a  company  or  an  in- 
IJistry  has  to  be  bas^  on  action. 
It  cannot  be  merely  a  matter  of 
jrranging  words  impressively  or 
buying  a  certain  amount  of 
newspaper  space  or  radio  time. 
The  words  are  fine.  The  words 
are  important.  But  they  are  no 
good  until  something  has  actual¬ 
ly  been  done,  either  by  the 
adoption  of  a  policy  or  the 
execution  of  a  policy. 

It  seems  equally  clear  that 
both  our  acts  and  the  words  in 
which  we  describe  them  must 
be  honest  and  candid.  We  must 
actually  be  doing  what  we  say 
we  are  doing.  We  must  actual¬ 
ly  be  doing  it  for  the  reasons 
that  we  give,  and  not  for  some 
other  reasons. 

Reaching  the  Public 

To  our  company,  those  two 
things  are  basic.  There  must  be 
action.  There  must  be  candor. 

After  that,  how  can  we  reach 
the  public? 

To  begin,  I  think  we  must 
tell  our  own  people,  those  who 
have  a  constant  relationship 
with  us.  First,  of  course,  are 
our  own  employes,  who  work 
with  us  every  day.  They  must 
know  what  we  are  doing  and 
why  we  are  doing  it.  Our  stock¬ 
holders,  who  own  the  business, 
must  be  kept  informed.  Our 
dealers  should  be  kept  constant¬ 
ly  posted.  Our  customers  should 
be  told  not  only  about  our  pro¬ 
ducts  and  service  but  also  about 
our  policies  and  activities. 

Since  our  employes,  our 
stockholders  and  our  dealers 
are  all  “insiders”  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  and  so  regarded  by  the 
general  public,  it  is  vital  that 
they  understand  our  acts  and 
policies.  In  a  large  company 
such  as  International  Harvester, 
if  we  do  a  good  job  of  inform¬ 
ing  these  groups,  we  have  al¬ 
ready  made  a  long  stride  to¬ 
ward  informing  the  general 
public.  Yet  we  cannot  expect 
them  to  do  the  whole  job  of 
arrying  our  thoughts  and  ac¬ 
tions  to  the  general  public.  So 
we  use  other  techniques  as  well. 

Concrete  Information 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  talk  much  about  the 
twhniques  of  giving  informa¬ 
tion,  since  ever.vone  knows 
what  they  are.  In  our  busi¬ 
ness,  when  we  seek  to  reach 
the  general  public — or  widely 
scattered  groups  of  our  special 
public,  such  as  customers — we 
place  great  reliance  on  adver¬ 
tising.  That  is  because  adver¬ 
tising  enables  us  to  reach  large 
groups,  to  reach  them  when  we 
want  to,  and  to  tell  our  story 
m  our  own  words,  exactly  as 
we  want  it  stated. 

Realizing  that  many  other 


companies  may  not  agree,  we 
nevertheless  hold  these  views 
about  giving  information  to  the 
general  public: 

1.  Information  should  be  con¬ 
crete  and  specific  rather  than 
philosophical  and  general.  For 
example,  we  would  rather  talk 
about  our  own  price  policies 
than  lecture  on  inflation;  we 
would  rather  talk  about  our 
own  labor  policies  than  gen¬ 
eralize  about  the  proper  place 
of  unions  in  industry. 

2.  Information  can  best  be 
given  when  that  particular  in¬ 
formation  is  wanted.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  we  stated  our  views  on 
the  “black  marketing”  of  farm 
equipment  when  that  became 
an  issue;  we  stated  our  views 
on  union  responsibility  under 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  when  that 
became  an  issue. 

It  is  our  observation  that  the 
public  is  always  interested  in 
what  industry  is  doing  but  is 
not  always  interested  in  the 
same  topics  in  the  same  degree. 
Labor  relations,  production,  pro¬ 
fits,  expansion  of  facilities,  em¬ 
ployment,  prices  and  many 
other  topics  interest  the  public. 
But  they  are  sometimes  much 
more  interested  in  labor  rela¬ 
tions  than  in  profits  and  so  on. 

We  try  to  give  a  balanced 
picture  of  what  we  are  doing 
and  thinking  but  we  also  try 
to  answer  the  questions  that 
are  currently  of  greatest  public 
interest. 

As  to  the  public’s  general  at¬ 
titude  toward  industry,  we  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  formed  by  many  in¬ 
dividual  observations.  It  is  the 
net  balance  of  good  and  bad 
that  the  public  arrives  at  from 
its  knowledge  of  particular 
businesses. 

It  i.s  therefore  our  view  that 
the  greatest  contribution  a  com¬ 
pany  can  make  toward  a  higher 
opinion  of  industry  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  i.s  to  conduct  its  own  busi¬ 
ness  in  the  ri^ht  way  and  make 
sure  that  as  many  people  as 
possible  know  it. 

In  other  words,  we  believe 
.snecific  knowledge  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  that.  .say.  20  companies  are 
enlarging  plants,  increasing 
production  and  creating  new 
jobs  is  worth  more  to  industry’s 
public  relations  than  the  most 
profound  lecture  on  free  enter¬ 
prise. 


Special  Section 

PORTXANP.  Me. — The  Portland 
Press  Herald  and  Evening  Ex. 
vress  published  their  annual 
Industrial  and  Financial  edition 
Jan.  17.  The  22-page  section 
contained  the  largest  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  from  Maine  concerns 
of  any  similar  edition  ever  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Guy  Gannett 
Newspapers. 


Canadians 
Favoi  P.R.  Ads 

Canada’s  advertisers,  by  a 
vote  of  more  than  two  to  one, 
are  in  favor  of  a  cooperative 
campaign  to  “sell  Free  Enter¬ 
prise”  to  the  public. 

Answers  to  a  direct  question 
submitted  by  Marketing,  Cana¬ 
dian  advertising  trade  publi¬ 
cation,  to  leading  advertisers, 
showed  the  following  count: 
Yes,  51.30%:  No.  21.70%;  No 
Answer,  27%. 

Most  of  those  questioned  an¬ 
swered  with  a  simple  “Yes”  or 
“No,”  but  some  had  comments 
or  suggestions.  Among  those  in 
favor,  the  feeling  was  that  such 
a  campaign  requires  “careful 
preparation,”  “honest,  straight 
talk,”  “courage  and  no  apolo¬ 
gies.”  One  respondent  said  a 
“product-selling  type  of  cam¬ 
paign  would  probably  do  more 
harm  than  good.” 

Opponents  of  such  a  move 
commented:  “Useless  except  as 
an  individual  selling  job”;  “No 
good — results  must  speak  for 
themselves”;  “Examples,  not 
precepts  are  wanted.” 

Ralph  Champlin 
Heads  Oil  P.R. 

The  oil  industry’s  public  re¬ 
lations  program,  initiated  a 
year  ago,  was  organized  this 
week  for  the  coming  year  with 
the  election  of  Ralph  Champlin 
of  Ethyl  Corp.  as  chairman  of 
the  committee  supervising  the 
program.  The  name  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  has  been  changed  to  the 
Oil  Industry  Information  Com¬ 
mittee.  During  1947  it  was 
known  as  the  Public  Relations 
Operating  Committee. 

Mr.  Champlin  succeeds  Frank- 
lyn  Waltman,  director  of  public 
relnt^on.q  for  Pun  Oil  Co. 

Replacing  the  two  vice-chair¬ 
men  selected  from  different 
parts  of  the  country  during  the 
initial  year,  four  vice  chairmen 
were  named,  each  in  charge  of 
a  special  phase  of  the  nrogram. 
They  are:  H.  L.  Curtis.  Shell 
Oil  Co.,  in  charge  of  advertis¬ 
ing:  W.  R.  Huber.  Gulf  Oil 
Corp.,  in  charge  of  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  supply-demand  conserva¬ 
tion  program:  George  Freyer- 
muth.  Standard  Oil  Co.  fN.  J.), 
in  charge  of  general  publicitv: 
Conger  Reynolds.  Standard  Oil 
Co.  (Ind  1.  in  charge  of  indus¬ 
try  relations. 

■ 

C.  E.  Hr^rri-sion 
Joins  P.R.  Firm 

Clifford  E.  Harrison,  formerly 
assistant  to  the  executive  vice- 
president.  National  Association 
of  Manufactorers.  has  become  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Selvage 
&  Lee  industrial  public  rela¬ 
tions,  it  was  announced  this 
week  by  James  P.  Selvage, 
senior  partner.  The  firm  has  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  Chicago  and 
Washington. 

Mr.  Harrison  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  staff  of  the 
NAM  for  13  years  and  for  two 
years  was  director  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation’s  public  information  pro¬ 
gram. 


Harriman  Sees 
Peace  as  Job  of 
Public  Relations 

A  “major  task”  of  public  rela¬ 
tions — increasing  understanding 
of  American  life,  ideals  and  ob¬ 
jectives  among  other  peoples — 
faces  the  United  States  today. 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Averell 
Harriman  declared  this  week. 

Speaking  before  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Public  Relations 
Counsel  in  New  York,  Feb.  3, 
Mr.  Harriman  said: 

“Our  major  national  objective 
of  developing  a  peaceful  world 
can  only  be  achieved  through 
a  high  degree  of  success  in 
building  confidence  and  under¬ 
standing  between  ourselves  and 
other  people.” 

'Propaganda  War'  Seen 

Soviet  Russia’s  “propaganda 
war”  against  the  U.S.  has  been 
pursued  carefully  and  thor¬ 
oughly,  the  speaker  said.  He 
advocated  strong  support  of  the 
Voice  of  America  programs  as 
a  corrective  of  the  “hostility 
and  confusion”  promoted  by 
Russia  in  other  countries.  He 
urged  also  that  the  European 
Recovery  Program  be  backed 
“with  determination.” 

A  highlight  of  the  convention 
was  the  conferring  of  awards  on 
Conger  Reynolds  of  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  Indiana,  Paul  W. 
Litchfield.  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co.,  and  Glenn  and 
(Mrs.)  Denny  Griswold,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Public  Relations 
News. 

Mr.  Reynolds  was  cited  “for 
doing  the  most  to  improve  the 
techniques  and  application  of 
public  relations  through  top¬ 
flight  proficiency”  in  1947.  In 
accepting  the  award,  he  stressed 
two  principles  which  public  re¬ 
lations  people  should  keep  con¬ 
stantly  in  mind:  follow  the  gol¬ 
den  rule  and  “go  into  the  whole 
wor  d  and  proclaim  the  good 
news.” 

Telling  Spurs  Doing 

“It  is  not  enough.”  Mr.  Rey¬ 
nolds  declared,  “to  let  good  be¬ 
havior  sneak  for  itself.  It  must 
be  publicized  if  it  is  to  bring 
its  reward  and  have  its  full  ef¬ 
fect.  We  have  seen  much  prog¬ 
ress  in  our  time  in  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  this  second  principle. 
In  deed  a  kind  of  competition  is 
telling  good  works  has  devel¬ 
oped  to  the  point  that  good 
works  are  being  engaged  in  for 
the  purpose  of  having  some¬ 
thing  to  tell.  The  telling  has 
proved  a  spur  to  the  doing.” 

The  award  to  Mr.  Litchfield 
was  based  on  his  company’s 
snonsorshio  of  the  radio  series 
“The  Greatest  Story  Ever  To'd,” 
a  dramatization  of  Bible  stories. 

The  Griswolds  were  honored 
“for  outstanding  work  in  in¬ 
terpreting  to  management,  the 
public  and  the  press,  the  ob¬ 
jectives  and  functions  of  sound 
public  relations  practice.” 

■ 

CarberrY  with  Mihic 

Vincent  A.  Carberry  has  been 
named  viceoresident  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  public  relations  for  H.  L. 
Mihic  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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1  bad  and  initiate  corrective  measures  p_  Men  Aid  Planning 

well  at  once.  ■r''  J  wt _  t\  ’ 

They  “On  the  positive  side,  he  For  Drand  hiCnXies  Doy 
:s  as  ought  to  arm  himself  with  in-  Five  executives  in  the  fields 
idies.  formation.  He  should  know  his  of  public  reiations  and  merchan- 
the  company’s  history,  its  business,  dising  will  serve  on  the  program 
ence  its  relative  position.  It  is  often  committee  for  the  second  annual 
way.  useful  to  prepare  information  Brand  Names  Day,  scheduled  for 
goals  of  this  kind  in  the  form  of  a  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  New  York, 
y  to  source-book  or  ‘bible’  for  exec-  March  30. 
littee  utives,  employes  and  as  back-  Committee  members,  an- 
they  ground  for  feature  articles  and  nounced  by  Edward  S.  Rogers  oi 
similar  publicity.”  Sterling  Drug,  Inc.,  chairman  of 

The  most  important  audiences  the  sponsoring  organization, 
to  reach  with  such  material.  Brand  Names  Foundation,  are: 
Mr.  Pendray  went  on,  are  em-  H-  Ford  Ferine,  Life  merchan- 
ployes,  the  communities  in  dising  director,  chairman; 
which  the  company  has  plants,  George  W.  Fotis,  Remington 
stockholders,  and  the  general  Rand,  Inc.;  Maurice  Mermey, 
public.  Baldwin  &  Mermey,  public  rela- 

"It  is  especially  important  for  ‘Counsel;  K. 

a  big  company  to  work  at  the  Ziegler,  Cluett, 

community  level  in  its  public  ^eaD<wy  L-o. 
relations  activities,”  said  the 

speaker.  “Big  companies  are  of  the  New  York  Times  was  aji 
particularly  vulnerable  to  the  Poipt^  chairman  of  the  nomi- 
absentee-ownership  charge.  Lo-  mating  committee  for  BNF  direc 
cal  managers  and  organizations 
should  be  alert  to  show  the 
community  that  the  company  is  TexanS  Protest 
interested  in  its  welfare. 

“In  our  country  the  develop-  tmploye  Uliange 
ment  of  the  corporation  has  Dallas,  Tex. — Concerted  pro 
reached  its  highest  level,  both  test  against  the  proposed  plan 
as  to  efficiency  and  productive-  of  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
ness.  Surely  this  is  no  time  to  to  redefine  “employe”  to  in- 


Committee  Report 

continued  from  page  72 


NAM  Conference 

continued  from  page  71 


ful  publicity  through  many 
newspapers,  whose  editors  have 
identified  anti-business  attacks 
as  the  popular  side  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

“People  generally  know  very 
little  about  specific  big  corpo¬ 
rations,  who  owns  or  controls 
them,  or  how  they  are  man¬ 
aged.  Their  attitudes  are  there¬ 
fore  influenced  by  newspaper 
stories,  propaganda,  and  the 
outworn  slogans  of  an  earlier 
time,  many  of  which  are  hoary 
holdovers  from  battles  when  the 

century  was  young.  _  „  .  „ 

“Bigness  is  relative.  The  pub-  it. 
lie  is  just  as  likely  to  be  alarm-  “It's  our  job  to  let  the  people 
ed  by  symptoms  of  improper  know.” 
bigness  in  smaller  concerns  as  ■ 

in  the  very  large  ones.  J  Formula  DovUpH 

•  The  public  relations  aspect  rormuia  l-»evisea 
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ynxiAM  McLaughlin,  si, 

founder  and  first  publisher  of 
th*  Atlantic  City  (N.  J.)  Sun- 
JM  Gazette,  Jan.  31,  at  his  home 
^Northfield,  N.  J.  Mr.  Mc- 
t,,.«hlin  established  the  Ga- 
i«^n  1891,  and  sold  it  in  1908 
to  Capt.  Harry  E.  Smith.  The 
oaper  was  merged  with  Smith’s 
Review,  and  later  sold 
to  the  Press-Union  Newspapers. 

ffniiAM  M.  Park,  72,  who  re- 
Jan.  1  as  Sunday  and  fea¬ 
ture  editor  of  the  Detroit 
(jlich.)  News,  Jan.  31,  in  Lake- 
liod,  Fla.,  of  a  heart  attack.  He 
jad  been  a  member  of  the  News 
stiff  since  1920. 

AsHMUN  N.  Brown,  75,  re- 
tiitd  newspaper  correspondent, 
Jin.  30,  at  a  hospital  in  Deland, 
Hi.,  after  a  brief  Illness.  For- 
ner  head  of  the  Washington. 
D.  C.,  bureau  of  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Journal,  Mr.  Brown  re¬ 
tired  from  active  newspaper 
work  five  years  ago. 

A.  E.  (Bert)  Greenwood,  78, 
It  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  recently. 
Bom  in  Toronto,  he  joined  the 
Ytncouver  (B.  C.)  Daily  Pro- 
cince  in  1906  and  was  night 
{ditor  for  20  years.  He  also 
served  as  court  reporter  and 
parliamentary  correspondent 
and  was  the  first  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  sent  by  any  Cana¬ 
dian  newspaper  to  Great  Britain 
and  the  Continent.  Mr.  Green- 
»ood  retired  in  1934. 

D.  Austin  Latchaw,  87,  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Kansas 


City  (Mo.)  Star  whose  career 
as  a  drama  critic  and  an  editor 
linked  two  centuries  in  Kansas 
City,  Jan.  24.  The  newsman 
join^  the  staff  of  the  Star  in 
1902  as  its  drama  and  music 
critic,  after  fourteen  years  with 
other  Kansas  City  newspapers. 
He  was  night  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1911  to  1922  and  subse¬ 
quently  was  associate  editor. 

Vivian  Shirley,  former  direc¬ 
tor  of  publications  and  public 
relations.  New  York  State  Com¬ 
mission  Against  Discrimination 
and  before  that  a  syndicated 
columnist  for  the  Philadelphia 
(Pa.)  Public  Ledger,  and  John 
F.  Hinternhoff,  formerly  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson 
Dispatch,  recently  in  Suffern, 
N.  Y. 

Francis  L.  H.  Noble,  81,  a 
former  editor  of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  (Calif.)  Examiner,  Feb.  2, 
in  a  Portland,  Me.  hospital.  Mr. 
Noble  became  editor  of  the  Ex¬ 
aminer  in  1889. 

Chester  B.  Grandey,  64,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Star  and  then  the 
Glens  Falls  Times,  Feb.  1,  after 
a  long  illness.  He  was  man¬ 
ager  and  part-owner  of  the 
Glencraft  Printing  Company  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  sev¬ 
eral  years  ago. 


ARF  Names  Warren 

Election  of  H.  M.  Warren,  a 
vicepresident  of  National  Car¬ 
bon  Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Advertising  Re¬ 
search  Foundation  is  announced 
by  Chairman  Otis  A.  Kenyon. 


Emil  M.  Scholz  Dies; 
Ex-Publisher  in  N.  Y. 

Emil  M.  Scholz,  66,  former 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  and  the  Nation  and  a 
founder  and  president  of  the 
World  Wide  Advertising  Corp., 
New  York  City,  died  Jan.  31  of 
a  cerebral  hemorrhage  in  his 
New  York  City  home. 

Mr.  Scholz  was  publisher  of 
the  Post  and  the  Nation  during 
the  first  World  War,  1913-1918. 
His  journalistic  period  began  in 
1896  and  he  served  on  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald,  Chicago  Daily 
News,  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago  Record  Herald,  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Post  and  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun.  He  served  as 
publisher  and  general  manager 
of  the  last  two  papers  in  1911 
and  1912. 


Thomas  Lomont  Dies; 
Once  Owned  N.  Y.  Post 

Thomas  W.  Lamont,  famed  fi¬ 
nancial  doctor  to  many  indus¬ 
tries,  who  died  this  week,  owned 
the  New  York  Post  from  1918 
to  1922  but  gave  it  up  as  an  un¬ 
profitable  enterprise. 

Lamont  started  his  career  as 
a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Tribune,  after  being  graduated 
from  Harvard.  He  also  worked 
on  the  copy  desk  a  short  time. 
After  his  four-year  experiment 
with  the  Post,  which  cost  him 
a  great  deal  of  money,  he  sold 
the  paper  to  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 
of  Philadelphia. 


Omaha  W-H  Uses 
2  Questionnaires 

Omaha,  Neb . —  The  Omaha 
World-Herald  is  contemplating 
its  fourth  annual  market  analy¬ 
sis. 

T.  W.  Summers,  promotion 
manager,  said  that  tabulation  of 
results  from  two  questionnaires 
will  be  under  way  soon.  The 
questionnaires  are  sent  to  get  a 
3%  or  better  coverage  in  the 
Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs,  la., 
postal  zones. 

The  sampling  of  two  ques¬ 
tionnaires  is  an  innovation  this 
year.  Each  with  different  ques¬ 
tions,  the  two  blanks  enlarge 
the  survey  coverage  20%. 


Riesz  Appointed 
To  Research  Post 

Cincinnati,  O. — ^Harold  Riesz 
has  been  named  director  of  busi¬ 
ness  promotion  and  research  in 
the  general  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  New  York  City,  succeed¬ 
ing  Arthur  J.  McAnally,  who 
resigned.  Riesz,  business  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  manager  of 
the  Cincinnati  Post  since  1937, 
formerly  was  in  the  advertising 
and  dealer  business  department 
of  the  Gruen  Watch  Co. 

William  C.  Savage,  advertis¬ 
ing  director  of  the  Post,  an¬ 
nounced  that  Wesley  Tschan, 
automotive  editor  since  1941, 
would  succeed  Riesz.  Tschan’s 
successor  will  be  Anthony  Wil¬ 
helm,  now  a  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  salesman. 


Ale  Conners . A  Vanished  Profession 


•  One  of  the  oldest  of  English 
public  offices,  antedating  even  the 
Lord  Mayors,  is  that  of  the  ale 
Conner  or  taster.  Created  by 
William  the  Conqueror  as  a  meas¬ 
ure  to  keep  the  quality  of  ale  and 
beer  up  to  prescribed  standards, 
the  office  today  is  me)ely  a  ges¬ 
ture  to  preserve  an  ancient  tradi¬ 
tion,  without  its  previous  respon¬ 
sibility  or  authority. 

Important  part  of  diet 

Ale  and  beer  for  centuries  have 
been  an  important  part  of  the 
English  diet,  and  the  matter  of 
quality  of  the  product  was  a  gov¬ 


ernment  concern  in  those  early 
days.  Since  brewing  was  more  or 
less  a  hit-and-miss  affair  then,  ale 
conners  visited  breweries  and  ale 
houses  to  make  sure  that  the  bever¬ 
age  pleased  their  palates  and  meas¬ 
ured  up  to  their  own  standards. 
Like  the  professional  tea  and  coffee 
tasters  of  today,  these  connoisseurs 
had  a  higlily  developed  sense  that 
told  them  when  the  malt  beverage 
made  the  grade  and  when  it  did  not. 

Quality  standardized  today 

The  professional  ale  Conner  passed 
from  the  scene  because  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  for  his  services. 


for  brewing  today  is  on  a  strictly 
scientific  basis,  and  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  quality  is  an  accepted  fact. 
The  master  brewer,  thoroughly 
trained  in  fermentology  and  other 
technical  phases  of  brewing,  supier- 
vises  and  controls  every  step  of 
production. 

The  public  be  pleased! 

Various  beers  and  ales  may  differ 
as  to  taste  because  of  formula  or 
sectional  preferences,  but  the 
brew’ers  no  longer  rely  on  profes¬ 
sional  tasters.  The  taster  who  in¬ 
fluences  standards  now  is  John  Q. 
Public  himself. 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 

21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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Big  Job  Seen 
In  i^rocessing 
Ol  big  JMews 

Clevela^u  —  i'ifty  Scripps- 
Howaia  news  execuuves  taiAcKl 
shop  lor  imee  days  here  last 
weeK  and  concluded  that  "mak¬ 
ing  the  iniporiant  interesting  ' 
is  the  biggest  job  facing  news 
processors  today. 

it  s  not  enough  to  print  the 
news  as  it  comes  in,  the  news 
executives  decided.  It  must  be 
rewritten,  interpreted,  b  a  c  k  - 
grounded,  pointed  up,  given  sig- 
nincance — auove  an,  oe  made 
readable  and  interesting. 

How  to  do  this  occupied  hours 
of  discussion  which  noted  that 
the  process  begins  with  the  re¬ 
porter,  runs  tnrough  the  press 
services  to  the  news  editors  and 
copyreaders  to  hnally  reach  the 
reader. 

Ihe  meeting  was  attended  by 
Charles  k.  Scripps,  bcripps 
Howard  trustee,  and  Jack  R. 
Howard,  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent,  and  followed  one  of  simi¬ 
lar  nature  last  year  at  Memphis. 

Scripps  Howard  managing  edi¬ 
tors  reported  on  various  aspects 
of  newspaper  production  in¬ 
cluding  leadership  surveys,  ty¬ 
pography,  color,  hnancial  pages, 
paid  radio  logs,  pictures,  teen 
pages,  circulation,  business  office 
cooperation  promotion,  labor 
coverage,  loreign  news,  and  pro¬ 
duction  without  composing 
rooms. 

Speakers  included  Carl  Mat- 
son,  associate  editor,  and  James 
Foltz,  business  manager,  of  the 
Cleveland  Press;  Mark  Ferree, 
Scripps-Howard  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  business  manager,  and 
Maurice  Levy,  of  the  New  York 
office;  Max  B.  Cook,  Scripps 
Howard  promotion  director,  and 
Charles  Schneider,  promotion 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press; 
Fred  Woltman,  1947  Puiitzer 
Prize  winner  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram. 

Representatives  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Alliance,  United  Press, 
Science  Service,  and  NEA- 
Acme  also  joined  in  the  discus¬ 
sions. 

Editor  Louis  Seltzer  and  the 
Cleveland  Press,  Scripps-How¬ 
ard  Television  Station  WEWS, 
NEA-Acme,  and  Bill  Veeck  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians  were 
hosts  at  various  functions  for 
the  news  executives.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  meeting  were 
made  by  John  H.  Sorrells,  exec¬ 
utive  editor. 

■ 

Dean  White  Urges 
Un''mbo!lished  Truth 
CLEVELAND  —  More  truthful 

presentation  of  the  news 
wou.d  gain  the  readerships 
newspapers  deserve.  Dean  Wil¬ 
bur  W.  White  of  the  Western 
Reserve  University  said  this 
week  in  an  address  at  the  con¬ 
vocation  exercises  for  gradu¬ 
ates. 

Dean  White,  who  will  become 
president  of  Toledo  University 
March  1,  said: 

"A  first  responsibility  in  dis¬ 
charging  one's  duty  as  a  citizen 
of  a  democcracy  is  to  distin¬ 
guish  fact  from  fancy.  This  is 
not  easy.  The  daily  news  is 
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presented  to  us  as  a  mixture  of 
fact,  supposition  and  prediction. 

"Last  week  there  was  a  con¬ 
ference  in  Cleveland  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Scripps- 
Howard  newspapers,  after  which 
the  executive  editor  of  the 
chain  declared  that  one  of 
the  most  important  problems 
of  today's  newspapers  is  pre¬ 
senting  complex  international 
news  so  clearly  and  interest¬ 
ingly  that  it  will  gain  the  read¬ 
ership  it  deserves.  I  should  like 
to  suggest  that  it  is  more  im¬ 
portant  that  the  newspapers 
present  the  news  so  truthfully 
that  it  will  gain  the  readership 
it  deserves. 

"On  the  same  day  that  this 
conference  was  held  the  New 
York  Times  had  six  foreign 
news  stories  on  its  front  page. 
Of  the  six,  only  one  started  out 
with  an  honest  -  to  -  goodness 
statement  of  fact,  unembel- 
ILshed  by  interpretation  or  pre¬ 
diction." 


Stiles  Case  Stalls 

continued  from  page  8 

tion"  ...  “I  deny  the  mo¬ 
tion . ’ 

As  a  final  maneuver,  the 
union  lawyers  demanded  a  bill 
of  particulars. 

Although  contracts  have  ex¬ 
pired  in  each  of  the  half-dozen 
cities  involved  in  the  complaint, 
there  are  no  current  strikes  af¬ 
fecting  job  shops.  PIA  spokes¬ 
men  said  strikes  have  occurred 
only  in  Seattle  and  Kansas  City 
as  a  result  of  the  ITU  bargain¬ 
ing  policy  adopted  last  August, 
but  settlements  have  been  made 
in  both  cities,  without  contracts. 

Just  before  the  Stiles  case 
was  recessed,  the  ITU  lawyer 
cross-examined  Karl  F.  Thies- 
ing,  executive  secretary  of  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  and  raised  a  new 
point  as  to  whether  Randolph 
ever  personally  signed  any  con¬ 
tracts  with  the  newspaper. 
There  was  much  argument  over 
whether  a  document  in  evidence 
bore  Randolph's  own  handwrit¬ 
ing  or  merely  a  rubber  stamp 
signature. 

Sti  es  has  been  scheduled  to 
appear  as  one  of  the  principal 
witnesses  for  the  government 
Feb.  9  when  its  application  for 
an  injunction  against  the  union 
will  be  argued  in  Federal  Court 
at  Indianapolis.  NLRB  ha.s  pe¬ 
titioned  for  an  order  restraining 
the  ITU  and  its  subordinate 
unions  from  engaging  in  unfair 
labor  practices  pending  the  out¬ 
come  of  cases  now  being  heard. 

If  the  court  grants  the  com¬ 
plete  order  asked  by  NLRB, 
current  strikes  of  printers  in 
half  a  dozen  cities,  including 
Chicago,  w’ould  have  to  be 
called  off.  under  penalty  of  con¬ 
tempt  of  court,  lawyers  say. 
Jamestotvn  (N.  Y. )  Post-Journal 
has  filed  an  affidavit  that  the 
strike  of  30  composing  room 
workers  is  causing  it  to  suffer 
a  loss  of  $.500  a  day. 

The  ITU.  in  a  reply  to  the 
NLRB  petition,  argu^  that  the 
court  should  first  pass  upon  the 
legality  of  the  injunction  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Taft-Hartley  law  be¬ 
fore  subjecting  the  union  to  a 
“lengthy,  burdensome  and  ex¬ 


pensive"  hearing  on  tne  merits. 

Hearing  on  the  charges 
brought  by  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association  and 
allied  groups  is  in  recess  until 
after  the  injunction  matter  is 
decided. 

A  ruling  is  expected  any  day 
by  the  examiner  who  heard  the 
original  complaint  by  commer¬ 
cial  printers  against  the  Balti¬ 
more  Typographical  Union  a 
few  months  ago. 

Many  Scales  Increased 

Meanwhile,  the  union  has 
reported  newspaper  scale  in¬ 
creases  in  scores  of  jurisdic¬ 
tions.  In  at  least  one  southern 
city,  publishers  have  signed  a 
contract  with  60-day  cancella¬ 
tion  clause. 

Baltimore  newspapers  this 
week  agreed  to  an  increase  of 
22  cents  an  hour,  establishing 
a  day  rate  of  2.27  an  hour  and 
night  rate  of  $2.40,  without 
commitment  as  to  duration  of 
the  scale  or  any  other  matter. 

Wage  increases  of  $10.50  a 
week  were  put  into  effect  for 
printers  in  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland.  The  new  scale  is  $92 
for  day  shift,  37Vi  hours. 

Myers  Publishing  Co.,  publish¬ 
ers  of  a  group  of  community 
weekly  newspapers,  has  granted 
pay  increases  demanded  by  Chi¬ 
cago  Typographical  Union  No. 
16  and  Chicago  Mailers  Union 
No.  2  without  a  contract. 

At  the  request  of  Portland 
Labor  Management  Committee, 
Multnomah  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  No.  58  and  publishers  of  the 
Oregonian  and  Journal  agreed 
that  conditions  in  the  existing 
contract  will  remain  in  effect  to 
Jan.  1.  1949,  to  the  extent  per¬ 
mitted  by  state  and  federal 
laws.  Basic  scale  was  adjusted 
to  $90  day,  $95  night,  for  3614 
hours,  an  increase  of  $14.50 
weekly,  retroactive  to  Jan.  1. 

UN  Blueprint 

_ continued  from  page  11 

tent  of  the  subcommission  in 
drafting  the  covenant  was  that 
freedom  of  information  meant 
freedom  from  governmental  in¬ 
terference. 

The  original  draft  of  the  first 
article  read.  "No  person  shall 
be  deprived  by  governmental 
action  of  the  right  to  freedom  of 
thoiitrht  and  expression,  etc. . . ." 

( Italics  mine.) 

But  the  general  feeling  was 
that  the  article  should  be  ex¬ 
pressed  positivelv.  Thus,  while 
the  intent  remained  the  «ame, 
the  final  article  read,  "Every 
person  shall  have  the  right  to 
freedom  of  thought  and  expres¬ 
sion  without  interference  by 
governmental  action,  etc. . .  ." 
(Italics  mine.) 

This  language  is  open  to  inter¬ 
pretation  as  to  wether  this  free¬ 
dom  is  protected  from  individual 
or  private  action  as  well. 

Vaque  Phraseology 

The  phraseology  of  several  of 
the  permissible  governmental 
restrictions  is  equally  vague. 
The  covenant  states  that  govern¬ 
ments  may  impose  penalties,  lia¬ 
bilities  and  restrictions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  "Expressions  about 
other  persons  which  defame 
their  reputations  or  are  other¬ 
wise  injurious  to  them  without 
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benefiting  the  public"  (Italics 
mine ) . 

The  intent  of  this  article  is  to 
permit  restrictions  on  slander 
and  libel,  but  it  can  be  widely 
interpreted  tor  other  purposes. 

Before  the  covenant  becomes 
effective,  however,  it  must  be 
approved  by  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights,  the  Economic 
and  Social  Council,  the  General 
Assembly,  and  finally  by  the 
member  governments,  individu 
ally.  There  will  be  many  oppor 
tunities  to  clarify  the  language 

A  basic  issue  underlying  the 
debates  at  this  session  was  thai 
of  monopoly.  Most  of  the  sub¬ 
commission  members  expressed 
concern  over  the  influence  oi 
such  organizations,  and  the  stud¬ 
ies  for  remedies  were  approved 
by  great  majorities. 

Test  oi  Availability 

Archibald  MacKenzie  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  however, 
pointed  to  an  important  factor 
in  the  situation. 

"The  test,"  MacKenzie 
said,  "is  not  simply  the  type  of 
ownership  but  the  availability  of 
the  organs  of  opinion  to  differ 
ent  points  of  view. 

"If  a  privately  owned  news 
paper  or  radio  station  opens  its 
columns  or  its  programs  fairly 
to  both  sides  of  every  important 
question,  then  freedom  of  ex 
pression  exists,  whatever  the 
ownership. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  went 
on,  "if  a  state-owned  newspaper 
or  radio  station  allows  only  one 
side  of  an  important  question  to 
be  heard,  then  freedom  of  ex 
pression  perishes  —  despite  the 
ownership. 

"The  test,"  he  re-emphasized, 
"is  availability.  If  we  can  do 
something  to  ensure  that  in  all 
countries  that  test  shall  be  ap 
plied,  then  we  shall  have  inded 
advanced  the  cause  of  freedom 
of  information  —  whatever  we 
are  able  to  do  about  the  forms 
of  ownership." 

■ 

A  Correction 

In  the  list  of  awards  presented 
at  the  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  conven 
tion  (E&P,  Jan.  24.  page  56)  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  given 
the  trophy  for  the  best  front 
page.  "This  was  an  error.  The 
Alhambra  Post  -  Advocate  re 
ceived  the  trophy,  the  Journal 
being  the  donor. 


Press  Installation,  repair¬ 
ing,  dismantling,  servicing, 
the  solving  of  desperately 
urgent  mechanical  -  engin¬ 
eering  problems  is  a  “Just- 
can’t-Walt"  urgency  In  the 
newspaper  business.  We 
can  promise  100%  service 
because  of  55-year  trained 
experts,  fleets  of  acroes- 
the-map  trucks,  and  a  24- 
hour  emergency  “call."  Just 
ask  the  great — and  little- 
papers  we  have  served. 


CENTRE -AMMON  CO.^c 

OIVISIOH  OF  CFMTIII  TKUCKIIIO  CO. 
■7S.Ba3  WASHINOTON  STIIUT  -  NIW  VOW 
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attention  classified 
ADVERTISERS 

Oue  to  the  holiday  next  week, 
forms  will  close  Tuesday  noon, 
for  the  February  14th  issue. 

Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line 
4  times — .40  per  line 
HELP  WANTED  AND 

all  other  classifications 

1  time — $1.00  per  line 

2  times — .90  per  line 
4  times — .80  per  line 

3  lines  minimum 
Count  approximately  five,  6  letter 
words,  one  line. 

Forms  close  Wednesday  noon. 

Hurt  it  an  additional  charge  of 
IS  conts  for  the  use  of  a  box  num- 
bor  on  each  order.  Postage  charges 
incurred  for  forwarding  PACKAGES 

will  be  billed. 

Wo  forward  all  mail  received  in  an* 
iwor  to  box  numbers  but  will  not  be 
rttponsible  for  replies  that  are  sent 
to  us  addressed  incorrectly.  Mail  to 
bo  called  for  at  this  office  will  be 
bold  30  days  only. 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  ADS, 
pitase  address  them  as  follows:  Box 
Number,  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1475 
(roadway,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

LEGAL  NOTICES 

PURSUANT  to  the  Charter  and  By- 
Uvt,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Stockholders  of  The  Editor  and  Pub- 
liiher  Company  will  be  held  in  the 
dices  of  the  company,  Suite  1700, 
limw  Tower,  Times  Square,  New 
fork  18,  N.  Y.,  at  11:00  a.  m.  on 
Wednesday.  February  18,  1948,  for 

Ike  traneaction  of  such  business  as 
HIT  legally  come  before  the  meeting. 

JAMES  W.  BROWN 
Juniry  20,  1948. _ Secretary 

NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 

Publishing  Ac  Printing  Plant 

APPRAISALS 

Standard  Appraisal  Company 
6  Church  .Street 
New  York  6,  New  York 


NEWSPAPER— BROKERS _ 

Buy  or  sell,  we  have 
papers  and  prospects 
OUETT  &  ODETT 
Experienced  puhlishers-brokers 
Box  527  .''an  Kcrnniido,  Calif. 

CAUt'ORMA  DAILIES.  WEEKLIES. 
J.  A.  SNYDER.  9980  Hraddock  Dr. 

_ Culver  City,  California. _ 

CAPABLE  HANDLING,  hu;ing,  sell- 
nf,  merger.^  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  lea.ses  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Box  52,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  .Miehigan. 

CONFl  1)  E  N  T 1 A  L  I N  El)  R  .M  AT  1 0  N 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W,  H.  Plover  Co..  Ventura.  Calif. 
May  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  New 
fork.  Established  1914.  Newspapers 
toarht  and  sold  without  publicity. 
Newspapers  bought,  sold,  valued. 
Confidential  private  negotiations. 

L.  PARKER  LIKELY 
Tinea  Bldg.,  Times  Square,  New  York 
Times  Bldg.,  St,  Petershurg,  Florida 
SELECTED  NEWSPAPERS 
MARCUS  GRIFFIN 
437  West  5th.  Los  Angeles  13.  Calif. 
^UTH’S  NEW.SPAPER  AGENCY 
ftpera  honght,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W  Huckle.  Mgr..  Rock  Hill.  S.  C. 
We  are  not  ns  much  interested  in 
as  in  satisfaction.  Arthur  W. 
■TPea,  625  Market  Street,  San  Fran- 

4**ro  5,  California. _ 

YESTERN  weeklies  and  dailies.  By 
■nmer  publisher  of  experience. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange  St. 

Riverside.  California 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

CALlrUK.MA  D.AILY — dsl.oiio.ouo 
Raymond  Campbell  Co.,  Brokers 
3710  West  Blvd.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

ESTABLISHED  magazine  of  9,000 
paid.  Consider  sale,  partner  or  finance. 
517  Capital  Theater  Bldg.,  Detroit  ‘26. 

ESTABLISHED  WEEKLY  in  finest 
section  of  New  England.  No  plant. 
Complete  price,  $7,000.  P.  0.  Box 
865,  Springfield.  Nlassschusetts. 


FOR  SALE 

TO  HIGHE.ST  BIDDER 
CALIFORNIA  DAILY 

Write  Box  9085,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HIGHLY  profitable  Imperial  Valley 
wuekly.  Cash  down  $25,000.  J.  L.  Stoll 
2326  Cloverdale,  Los  Angeles  16,  Cal. 

IDAHO  FLASH 

Weekly  newspaper  esfalilishcd  1896. 
12  to  20  pages,  average  of  1,000 
inches  display  each  issue,  rate  in¬ 
creased  J.antiary  1.  County  seat  town 
of  4,000.  Grossing  $39,000;  net  $13,- 
000.  Two  Linotypes  and  modern  plant. 
Price  $40,000.  MAY'  BROS.,  Bing¬ 
hamton.  New  York. 


NEWSWEEKLY-Shopper.  Net  profit 
1947  $15,000;  easily  increased.  Rich 
\'W  New  Jersey  area.  $75,000,  terms. 
Box  9172.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEW  WINTER  SUPPLEMENT  to 
May's  Fall  List  of  Newspapers  for 
Sale  now  available  upon  reonest. 
MAY  BROS,,  Binghamton.  New  York. 

WELL-EQUIPPED  WEEKLY  and  go- 
ing  job  shop  plant  in  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  rural  area.  Building  in¬ 
cluded.  Pine  opportunity.  Moderate 
down  payment.  Box  9111,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


SMALL  but  well-established  weekly 
paper  wanted.  Nice  community  more 
important  than  condition  of  paper  at 
oresent.  .but  paper  must  have  future. 
Interested  in  Southeast  or  New  Eng¬ 
land.  No  middlemen.  Write  full  par- 
t’cnlars  in  first  letter  to  Box  9060. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHER  with  twenty-five  years 
''xperienee  desires  to  acquire  owner¬ 
ship  or  majority  interest  of  newspaper 
property  in  growing  city  of  approxi- 
mafelv  10.000.  Write  W.  W.  Oftaway, 
"fn  The  Times  Herald.  Port  Huron, 
Michigan. 

WANT  TO  BUY  substantial  weekly 
or  small  daily  in  sonthern  Florida. 
Information  treated  in  strict  confi¬ 
dence.  A.  L.  Corson.  417  Guardian 
BM.*.  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. _ 

WEEKLY  WITH  .TOB  PLANT  WANT¬ 
ED — Prefer  Florida.  New  Mexico,  Vir¬ 
ginia.  Advertiser  in  Florid.a  and  can 
inspect  nearby  offering  quickly.  Write 
full  information  at  once.  Box  9134, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

FDR  S.ALE — Goss,  Hoe  and  Scott 
pres.ses :  two  equipped  with  Pancoast 
color  cylinders;  others  with  comi>i‘n- 
sators  for  color  printing;  both  unit 
and  decker  type.  Complete  line  stereo 
and  composing  room  equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Co.,  400  West  Madi- 
<on  Street,  Chicago  6.  Illinois. _ 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  NEWSPAPER 
presses  write  George  O.  Heflfelman ; 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15.  Calif. 

FOR  SALE — Model  8  Linotype  with 
three  magazines,  in  excellent  condi¬ 
tion.  Wooster  Daily  Record,  Wooster, 
Ohio. 


HOE  CURVED  CASTING  BOX,  dual 
cooled,  electrically  controlled;  Hoe 
finiihing  and  cooling  machine;  2244' 
cut-off,  7/16'  plate,  45  or  60  bevel. 
All  perfect  operating.  Immediate  de¬ 
livery.  Mattia  Press,  Newark  4,  New 
Jersey.  Tel.  HUmbolt  5-1362. 

FOR  SALE;  One  X  Pattern  Hoe  Sex¬ 
tuple  Press;  23  9/16  cut  off;  angle 
bars  and  double  folder;  OE  Press  Con¬ 
trol;  50  H.P.;  AC  drive;  40  years  old 
and  in  good  condition;  24.000  per 
honr  maximum  speed;  suitable  for 
small  daily  or  export.  Box  9043,  Edi¬ 
tor  It  Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

32-PAGE  HOE,  4-DECK,  223/4" 
32-PAGE  HOE.  2-DECK.  2 1 1/2" 
ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

Box  433, _ Inverness,  Florida 

HOE  32-Page  Press,  2  Units  with  AC 
drive,  casting  equipment,  can  be  used 
as  16-page  press.  Write,  Box  903, 
Boise,  Idaho. 

MODEL  14  LINOTYPE,  Serial  No! 
20835  equipped  with  Mohr  Saw  and 
gas  pot.  In  operation  daily.  March 
delivery  ‘as  is  where  is’.  Also, 
R  Hoe  full  page  mat  roller  with  elec¬ 
tric  motor.  News-Piedmont  Co.,  Green- 
ville.  South  Carolina. 


ROUSE  band  saw  with  one-quarter  H. 
P.  Motor.  A.  C.  220  V.  60  Cycle,  Sin¬ 
gle  Phase,  automatic  feed,  material 
gauge.  Good  Condition.  Bargain  for 
quick  sale.  Herald-Leader,  Lexington, 
Kentucky. 


GOSS  36.000-SPEED,  double  delivery, 
double  former  folder  built  in  1925, 
now  in  plant  of  Long  Beach,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Press-Teleipam.  In  good  con¬ 
dition.  In  operation  with  Goss  units 
purchased  for  our  newspaper.  Write 
Conway  Craig,  Caller-Times,  Corpus 
Christi,  Texas. 


MODEL  22  LINOTYPE  —  Serial 
S39830.  72-channeI  machine  with  34 
channel  auxiliary,  gas  pot,  feeder, 
motor,  mold,  five  extra  split  magazines, 
five  fonts  of  mats.  Now  in  good  oper¬ 
ating  condition.  Reasonably  priced  for 
quick  sale.  Box  9099,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


FOR  SALE 


GOSS  HI-SPEED 

12  Units,  3  double  folders,  Cline 
reels,  tensions  and  pasters,  23-9/16" 
cut-off.  Available  90  days  as  4  or 
6  Unit  Presses. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

High  Speed.  40  page  press,  23-9/16" 
cut-off,  AC  drive.  Compensators  for 
color. 


GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

Four  Deck  single  width  23-9/16  cut¬ 
off  for  colored  comics:  all  black  or 
circulars:  DC  drive  with  AC  con¬ 
verter,  complete  stereo. 


GOSS  QUAD 

16 — Page  Straight,  32  collect  22%  in. 
cut-off.  AC  Drive,  Double  width. 
Double  Folder,  Electric  Hoist,  Jones 
tensions,  stereo. 


DUPLEX  MULTI-UNIT  PRESS 

2  Units  with  color  cylinder,  complete 
stereo,  AC  motors. 


4  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  UNITS 

4-Page;  2-to-l  ratio 


MODEL  14  LINOTYPE 

Electric  Pot  &  Feeder,  Mohr  saw, 
Automatic  Quadder,  3  main  3  aux¬ 
iliary  ma-gazines  and  mats,  AC  motor. 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
Suite  l'I24,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1133 
Cable  Address  “Shulpress  New  York” 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPRINT 

-Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian 
or  European.  For  immediate  and  fu¬ 
ture  deliveries.  .Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street.  New  York  City.  Telephone: 

H.Anover  2-0165.  _ 

:  NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
North  American  321b.  Standard  size 
rolls  or  sheets.  Box  9084,  Editor  4 
Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT 
AVAILABLE  FEBRUARY 

17-  33-  34-  35-  66-ineh  roll*.  Tele¬ 
phone:  New  York  City — ORchard 

4-6460,  Mr.  Stanley. 


NEWSPRINT 

Standard  quality  rolls  or  sheets.  Other 
papers.  The  Paper  Merchants’  Com¬ 
pany,  147  West  42nd  St.,  New  York 
City.  CHelsea  2-4603.  _ 

SWEDISH  NEWSPRINT 

For  Sale — 250  tons  monthly,  12 
month  contract.  Price  to  be  negotiated. 

Charles  Bishop  &  Co.,  Inc. 

90  Broad  Street,  New  Y'ork  4,  N.  Y. 

Tel:  Bowling  Green  9-8684 
NEW  EQUIP.MENT — for  Press  a^d 
Composing  Room:  Hall  Form  Tables, 
Dump  Trucks  and  6-  and  8-ft.  Steel 
Make-up  Tables;  Composing  Room 
Saws;  Galley  Cabinets;  Bailing  Press¬ 
es,  both  hand  and  power;  New  Na¬ 
tional  36”  Hydraulic  Power  Cutters 
— best  new  cutter  on  market  and 
cheaper.  Prompt  deliveries.  Send  for 
illustrated  bulletin.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Co,.  120  West  42nd  St..  New  York  18. 


NEWSPAPER  &  MAGAZINE 

Rotary  Printing  Presses 

STEREOTYPING  MACHINERY 

Flat  &  Curved 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO..  INC. 

11  West  42nd  Street 
New  Y’ork  18.  New  York 


NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINEERS 

MACHINISTS  — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants  re¬ 
pairs,  maintenance,  service  nation 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street.  New  Y'ork  7,  N.  Y. 
NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip- 
ment,  dismantled,  moved.  erected, 
local  and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St..  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
_ Tel:  M.Ain  2  2231 _ 

CENTRE-AMMON  CO..  Inc. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Co..  Inc. 

See  our  ad  on  page  76 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


NEWSPRINT  WANTED 

Standard  Canadian  Any  Quantity 
Box  9083.  Editor  &  Pul>lisher. 


WANTED 

Highest  cash  prices  paid  for  Lino¬ 
types,  Interfypes.  Monotypes,  Printing 
and  Newspaper  presses 
PAYNE  &  CRAIG  CORPORATION 
82  Beekman  Street 
New  Y’ork  7.  New  Y’ork _ 


WANTED 

HOE  SIMPLEX.  16-page  single 
widths,  22M"  cutoff  with  or  without 
color.  DUPLEX  FLATBED.  S-page 
press,  E-Model.  State  age.  price  and 
delivery.  Box  9127,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Northern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  4  Jefferson  Sts.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 
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MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  WANTED 


AiiiVS  ai'Ai'hU  PKEbsi^a,  rotary,  dat 
bed,  luaicaiiue  or  gravure;  stereotype 
and  composing  room  macbinery, 
Walter  W.  Meso  Co.,  400  West  Madi- 
son  IStreet,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


WANTED 

O08S  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  ISfi  inch  printing  diameter. 
21H  inch  cut  off  or  deck  (or  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 
Editor  4c  Publisher. 


WANTED 

(M)S8  OR  HOE  HEAVY  DUTY  DRY 
MAT  ROLLER.  AC  Motor  Drive.  Must 
be  in  good  condition.  Uive  age,  price 
and  delivery.  Box  9128,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


WANTED:  ROTARY  PRESS  TO  32 
PAGES.  Pull  details.  Box  9175,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


WANTED  —  USED  CUTLER-HAM¬ 
MER  newspaper  conveyors  in  good 
condition.  Shopping  News,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 

Magazine  and  Gravure 
Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone:  BRyant  9-1133 


■USINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


JOB  PRINTING 
ENGRAVING 

COMPOSITION,  stereotyping.  Engrav¬ 
ing  for  newspaper  use  only.  Compo¬ 
sition  and  stereotyping  on  boons, 
magaaines,  newspapers  and  generai. 
Paper  and  printing  facilities  for  tab¬ 
loids.  Paper  troubles  I  Perhaps  wo  can 
print  your  Sunday  tabloid  supplement 
— no  color.  Box  9059,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TTTTTTTnrnrrTI 


NEW  YORK  FEATURE  ASSIGN¬ 
MENTS  handled  at  your  prevailing 
space  rstes.  News  about  bometowners 
working,  studying,  visiting  Gotham 
written  with  personal  touch,  to  All  your 
nseds.  Box  9032,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS 
FOR  YOU I 

Why  Parish  k  Pickett  Service  it  to 
pront-pscked:  1,  It’s  comj^ete.  Realis¬ 
tic  staff-training  material.  Ready-to-tell 
campaigns.  Sound  management  tips. 
Opportunity-alerting  bulletins.  Promo¬ 
tional  aids.  Personalised  counsel  on 
your  problems.  2,  Created  by  folks  in 
daily  supervision  of  a  big  fast-growing 
Want  Ad  department,  3,  PAP  ideas  are 
use-tested.  Write  today  for  details  of 
the  Want  Ad  Service  that  makes  you 
more  money. 

PARISH  k  PICKETT 
Daily  News  Tower,  Miami  36,  Florida 


NOTICES 


CARTOONISTS — The  beat  informed 
artists  read  Pen  and  Brush  Newslet¬ 
ter  for  reliable  market  information  on 
magasines,  syndicates,  books.  Three 
months,  gl.OO.  P.  O.  Box  189  EP, 
Jackson  Heights,  New  York. 


HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 


ADVEimslNO  SALESMAN  with 
push  and  gumption.  Tops  in  layout 
and  original  on  copy,  with  real  ability 
to  close  sales.  Here  is  Opportunity 
Unlimited  for  a  man  who  can  “go  to 
town."  Ohio  veterans’  publication 
with  record  of  successful  operation; 
city  of  3U0,000.  Your  own  car  a 
must!  Box  9154,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MAN — who  knows 
layout,  copywriting  and  can  handle 
diversified  accounts.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  fine  newspaper  in  upstate  New 
Y’ork  city  of  25,U0U.  Write  Box  9155, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGBUl  to  head 
local  display  staff  on  fast  growing 
South  Florida  Daily.  Experience  in 
highly  competitive  field  essential. 
Salary  open.  Submit  photo,  refer¬ 
ences,  and  full  details  first  letter. 
Miami  Beach  Sun-Star,  Miami  Beach, 
Florida. 


AN  EXCELLENT  situation  is  open  for 
an  advertising  salesman  experienced 
in  bnsiness  page  type  of  selling.  Per¬ 
manent  fob  located  in  New  York 
State.  Box  8995,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COMBINATION  advertising  solicitor- 
reporter  to  build  up  (arm  page  on  pro¬ 
gressive  Eastern  seaboard  daily.  Per¬ 
manency  and  advancement  assured  for 
a  producer,  along  with  top-notch  co¬ 
operation  from  our  advertising  and 
editorial  departments.  Box  9048,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  Advertising  Sales¬ 
man.  Excellent  opportunity.  Salary 
$60  week,  plus  bonus  increased  busi¬ 
ness.  Write  or  wire  Robt.  Carlile, 
Pocatello  Tribune,  Pocatello,  Idaho. 


GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  FOR 
NATIONAL 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Somewhere  in  the  Southeast  there 
must  be  a  young  man  presently  work¬ 
ing  in  the  National  Department  of  a 
newspaper  who  is  seeking  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  (or  advancement.  To  such  a 
man  there  is  an  opening,  on  one  of 
the  largest  newspapers  in  the  Sonth- 
east,  to  start  as  assistant  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising  Manager.  For  the 
right  man,  this  position  offers  a  fine 
opportunity.  In  answering  state  your 
age,  number  of  years  experience  and 
all  other  facts  which  will  enable  ns 
to  pass  on  your  qualifications.  Apply 
Box  9148.  Editor  4  Publisher. 


NORTHERN  OHIO  daily  newspaper 
has  good  opportunity  for  young  man 
with  knowledge  of  advertising  copy, 
layout  and  selling;  must  have  car; 
state  age,  experience  and  salary  ex¬ 
pected.  Box  9138,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


RADIO  TIME  SALESMAN  —  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  stable  but  ag¬ 
gressive  salesman.  Good  money  mak¬ 
ing  opportunity  in  beautiful  small 
New  England  City.  Write,  giving  age, 
experience,  references.  Box  9177, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED:  ADVERTISING  MAN,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  lay-out  and  copy  writing, 
by  growing  daily  with  department  of 
3  in  Mississippi  city.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails,  experience,  references,  age,  salary 
desired.  Box  9038,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WANTED — Girl  to  work  in  advertis¬ 
ing  department  of  paper  in  city  of 
15,000.  Must  be  able  to  make  layouts 
and  service  accounts.  Write — in  care 
Western  Newspaper  Union,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 


EMPLOYMENT  AGENCIES 


Editors,  reporters,  copyreaders,  etc. 
Get  a  job  through  LLOYDS  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York.  Send  record  and 
pix  now. 


MR.  EDITOR:  When  staff  vacancies  oc¬ 
cur  for  editors,  reporters,  copyreaders, 
etc,  wire  or  write  LLOYDS  NEWSPA¬ 
PER  PLACEMENT,  562  Broadway, 
Albany,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVER’nSING  MANAGER  for  lead¬ 
ing  weekly  chain  in  large  Eastern 
city.  Self-starting  executive,  ability 
to  sell  large  linage.  Salary  open. 
Box  9171,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED-CIRCULATION 


EXPERIENCED  man  to  organise  de¬ 
partment  and  promote  increased  circu¬ 
lation.  Excellent  opportunity.  News 
Herald,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 


WANTED — ambitious  person,  news¬ 
paper  contest  manager;  start  as  as¬ 
sistant.  Write  fully.  Hudson  De 
Priest,  246  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
1,  New  York. 

HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 

AFTERNOON  DAILY  on  gulf  coast 
wants  reporter  (leg-man)  nndsr  thirty, 
tingle,  same  territory.  Writs  or  wire 
1  Alice  Daily  Echo,  Aliee,  Texas. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


CAPABLE,  aggressive  city  editor.  Pre¬ 
fer  one  with  experience  on  small  or 
medium  New  York  state  paper.  Must 
be  able  to  take  complete  charge. 
Splendid  working  conditions,  perma¬ 
nent,  good  salary,  and  possibilities  for 
advancement.  Uive  full  details,  enclose 
photo  and  references  in  first  letter. 
Box  9U14,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


CITY  EDITOR  for  leading  semi- 
weekly.  Don't  answer  unless  you  have 
had  considerable  experience  in  all 
types  of  news  handling  and  editorial 
writing.  Publisher  is  progressive;  you 
must  be  aggressive,  energetic.  F'ine 
working  conditions  and  salary.  Give 
fuli  particulars,  enclose  photo,  refer¬ 
ences  first  letter.  Gordon  G.  Mac- 
Lean,  South  Coast  News,  Laguna 
Beach,  California. 


CITY  EDITOR,  who  is  eligible  for  GI 
benefits,  wanted  fur  thriving  5-day 
daily  in  Central  Georgia;  town  of 
10,500;  prefer  Southerner.  Send  full 
data  to  Cordele  Dispatch,  Cordele,  Ga. 


COMBINATION  farm  reporter-adver¬ 
tising  solicitor  can  make  permanent 
connection  on  live-wire  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  daily.  Leads  furnished  for  news 
and  ads — you’ll  get  cooperation  here. 
Box  9047,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  on  small  daily  near 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  Requires 
judgment,  fast  head  writing,  ability 
handle  wire  reports,  makeup.  Staff 
being  organised  for  new  paper.  Ad¬ 
vancement  opportunity  excellent.  Send 
references,  background,  where  em¬ 
ployed,  salary  desired.  Monessen  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Monessen,  Pennsylvania. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Man  with  thorough  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence  including  copy  desk  and  makeup, 
for  all-round  editing  and  writing  job 
on  well  established  weekly  business 
paper  in  New  York  City.  Give  full 
details,  salary  expected,  in  first  letter. 
Box  9174,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


(X)RRESPONDENTS  —  Trade  maga- 
xine  seeking  experienced  correspon¬ 
dents.  Need  picture-caption  pieces; 
brief,  factual  news  items,  and  short 
features,  about  CUSTOM  TAIIX)RS. 
Experienced  only.  Write  Box  9118, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  one  of  the  mid-west’s 
finest  and  most  prosperous  weekly 
newspapers.  Require  man  with  well 
rounded  news  background  looking  for 
long  time  connection  and  with  genuine 
liking  for  small  city  sasoeiations.  No 
advertising  or  other  business  duties. 
Straight  editing  and  reporting  with 
ample  assistance.  WeekW  editions  aver¬ 
age  a  tight  26  pages.  Please  air  mail 
full  details  of  experience.  State  age, 
salary  requirements  and  enclose  re¬ 
cent  photo.  A  permanent  high  class 
opening  for  a  better  than  average 
man.  Wire  or  write  Box  9079,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  PUBUSHER’S  assistant 
sought  by  this  long-established,  grow¬ 
ing  morning  daily.  Write  for  inter¬ 
view,  giving  qualifications  and  refer¬ 
ences.  Herald,  Titusville,  Penns. 


EDITOR  for  midwestern  semi-weekly 
with  ideas  of  expansion.  Must  be 
capable  of  handling  complete  editorial 
duties.  Radio  experience  helpful. 
Write  Box  9137,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  copy  editor  and  gen¬ 
eral  reporter  wanted  for  medium  sized 
Ohio  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  and 
good  salary  for  the  right  man.  Give 
age,  experience,  personal  background. 
Box  9144,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  DE8KMAN  to  head 
two  man  desk,  direct  local  staff  of 
8  on  expanding  5%  day  evening 
paper.  Want  man  who  really  desires 
to  settle  in  thriving  Great  Lakes  city 
of  25,000.  Rush  background,  photo  if 
possible.  Box  9161.  E  &  P. 


REPORTER  with  several  years’  ex¬ 
perience  general  assignments,  small 
town  dally.  Must  be  able  to  write 
good  copy  and  know  news.  Sports  or 
photography  experience  preferred. 
This  is  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
right  man.  Expansion  offers  chance 
for  advancement.  Write  full  details, 
enclose  photo  and  references  in  first 
letter.  Box  9015,  Editor  k  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR  for  ^ 
weekly  newspaper.  Permanent.  bSb! 
ences  required.  Chapman  Pay? 
tions,  Whitestone,  New  York. 

REPORTER  -  REWRITE 

Well  established  weekly  bniineii 
paper  has  opening  for  a  youst 
reporter,  feature  writer,  rewhu 
man  at  its  home  office  in  Stf 
Y’ork  City.  Must  have  good  bict 
ground  in  newspaper  writing. 

Send  complete  record  of  edaev 
tion,  business  experience,  ig( 
marital  status,  salary  expected 
and  date  available  (or  empW 
ment.  Box  9173,  Editor  k  ^ 
Usher. 


WANTED:  Reporter-news-editor  le 
local  news  department  of  progrNihi 
radio  station  in  New  York  State,  go; 
picture,  data  and  salary  reqnireuu, 
to  Box  9140,  Editor  &  Publiiher. 


YOUNG  MAN  for  general  assignnnu 
features,  possibly  sports.  Joumsliia 
graduate  preferred.  Modest  itiniu 
pay  with  real  opportunities  on  iin 
standing  North  Carolina  semi-viekh 
Write  Box  9143,  Editor  k  PubliUo 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


WANTED — Linotype  operators,  g 
men,  newspaper  composing  room  ns 
chinists  for  various  New  York  gttu 
newspapers.  Write  New  York  Suti 
Publishers  Association,  The  Csith, 
Syracuse  10.  New  York. 


WANTED — working  foreman  for  em- 
bination  pressroom  and  stereotype  ft- 
partment,  6-day  afternoon  and  Su- 
day  daily.  New  plant,  ideal  living  c» 
ditions,  southwest,  college  town.  6ou 
single  width  and  Pony  Autoplate.  Ba 
9145,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WORKING  MECHANICAL  SCFU- 
INTENDENT  with  lino  backgreesi, 
for  5-machine  plant,  producing  men- 
ing  daily  and  several  weeklies.  Hw 
thrive  under  pressure,  have  (nil  knovl- 
edge  of  composing  room  operation,  it 
able  to  keep  down  costs,  and  Uki 
complete  charge  including  backgroui. 
No  drinkers,  no  floaters.  Eastern  n- 
sort  town  of  lOOM.  State  referenm 
and  experience  fully  in  first  lettir. 
Must  be  I.T.U.  Box  9158,  Editor* 
Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED^PUBLIC  REUTIOR 


PUBUC  RELATIONS 

Assistant  to  chief  officer 
For  top  Eastern  educational  insti¬ 
tution;  emphasis  long  term  de¬ 
velopment,  planning,  committee 
organization,  gift  procurement. 
Related  experience  necessary.  Sal¬ 
ary  commensurate. 

Box  9166,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


UTERART  AGBia  SERYIQ 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY,  Arti 
cles.  Books,  Fiction,  Plays  marketed 
Bertha  Klausner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  T. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


General  Manager  or  Publishers  H- 
sistant.  Presently  employed  as  gene^ 
manager  afternoon  daily  and  rtdio 
station.  Good  record  as  prodneet 
Proven  leadership.  Knowledge  of  M 
phases  of  newspaper  operation.  Sevenl 
years  experience  as  advertising  auj- 
ager.  Interested  in  change  early  h 
1948.  Correspondence  or  intsr««» 
invited.  Box  8998.  Editor  k  Pnbliihw. 


CONTROLLER,  36,  veteran,  msnisi 
Ten  years  experience  in  newspaper  so 
counting,  including  costs,  taxes,  ofiN- 
management.  Capable  as  treasnm# 
assistant  bnsiness  manager.  DMb* 
connection  with  newspaper  or  rsl*tH 
industry  where  executive  adTsstr 
ment  is  reasonably  certain  eoism«- 
snrate  with  effort  and  ability. 
9150,  Editor  k  Publisher. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  February  7.  IW 


general  manager 

Or  business  manager  or  assistant 
to  publisher.  Good  knowledge  en¬ 
tire  operation,  especially  strong 
on  advertising  and  circulation. 
L'nusual  record  of  accomplish- 
nents  in  difticult  situation.  Par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  for  paper  need¬ 
ing  rebuilding,  or  hot  competi¬ 
tive  town.  18  years  experience, 
{nest  references.  $12,000  mini- 
■nm.  Box  9141,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  _ _ 


- - FICtUKE  EXECUTIVE 

ffith  present  employer,  a  major  wire 
uivice,  7  years.  Reasons  prompting 
-ksuge  will  bear  the  most  searching 
icrutiny.  Box  9159,  E  A  P, 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
ADVERTISING 


iDVERTISINQ  director,  16  years 

in  advertising.  Handle  men  and  ac- 
eoints  smoothly;  also  department 
(tore  experience.  Salary;  $7500.  Box 
)142,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


JpVEKTTSING:  Sales,  copy,  layout 
(newspaper  and  agency)  experience. 
Cnn  plan  and  execute  complete  cam- 
poigns,  including  public  relations: 
i^inatiTe ;  industrial ;  association ; 
bsscial  as  well  as  retail.  Age  38; 
asrried;  seeking  suitable  opportunity 
ind  conditions  for  active  future.  Lo- 
(tUon  not  important,  suitable  bousing 
in.  Box  9153.  Editor  t  Publisher. 


advertising  solicitor— Able, 
personable  young  woman.  2  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  copy  and  lay- 
ent.  B.  S.  journalism.  Ad  major. 
Boi  9104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OUSSIFIED  MANAGER  or  Assist- 
int— Female,  age  87.  Thorough  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  all  phases  of  classified 
including  personnel  and  management, 
Itrgf  and  small  newspapers.  Present 
position  has  no  farther  opportunity 
(nr  sdTsneement.  What  can  yon  offsrt 
Box  9068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


DISPLAT  SALESMAN  and  Olassifled 
Vnnsger — 14  years*  experience;  age 
15;  married;  capable;  ambitions;  $60- 
HO.  Box  9020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SOT  AN  ARMCHAIR  EXECUTIVE 

.  .  .  but  a  Classified  Manager  who 
cnn  tell,  who  can  organise  a  top  notch 
selling  staff,  who  has  the  enthusiasm, 
Irive  and  ideas  to  develop  your  Want 
Ad  section  on  a  sound,  economical 
tnd  productive  basis.  Seek  connec¬ 
tion  with  progressive  daily  where  ad- 
Tsncement  commensurate  with  ability 
will  bo  assured.  Top  References.  Re- 
inme.  Box  9165,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CARTOONISTS 


3P0RT  CARTOONIST.  Exceilent 
btckground.  Former  professional 
lootball  player.  Box  9129,  E  A  P. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED- 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  (31)  Car¬ 
rier  to  Manager  trained  on  alert  15,- 
OOO,  ABO  paper.  Record  of  achieve- 
■ent,  especially  with  boys.  Now  em- 
floy^,  looking  for  an  opportunity 
with  a  progressive  publisher.  Ex¬ 
cellent  references,  sober,  ambitions. 
Write  Box  9105,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OIROULATION  MANAGER  of  many 
reeri  experience  on  both  large  and 
null  papers.  Morning,  Evening  and 
Anday.  Twenty-fonr  years  in  highly 
eompetitive  field.  Desirous  of  making 
ntisfaetory  connection.  59  years  of 
W.  Go  anywhere.  Will  consider  as- 
iutsat  or  country  manager  on  metro- 

RUtsn  paper.  Box  9033,  Editor  A 
Uisher. 


(3BOULATION  MANAGER  with  abil- 
to  produce,  experienced  little  mer- 
(ssat,  ABO,  promotion,  etc.,  desires 
Htmanent  position.  References,  age 
married.  Available  immediately. 
W^  or  write.  M.  Inger,  7004  Rnds- 
Us,  Oakland,  Oalifomla. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
CIRCULATION 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Now  em¬ 
ployed  on  Metropolitan  daily  is  con¬ 
sidering  a  change.  Married,  age  43, 
neat  appearance,  20  years  experience. 
Know  circulation  thoroughly.  Spe¬ 
cialized  in  Little  Merchant  plan.  Ex¬ 
cellent  past  records  for  increased  cir¬ 
culation  and  revenue.  No  finer  circu¬ 
lator  in  country.  Go  anywhere.  Re¬ 
plies  confidential.  References.  Write 
Box  9135,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TWELVE  years  experience.  Know 
all  phases.  Excellent  record  as  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager,  small-medium  dailies, 
and  as  City-Country  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager,  Supervisor,  and  Road  man  on 
over  250,000  circulation  dailies.  Top 
references,  honest,  sober,  able,  effici¬ 
ent.  Age  41,  married.  Protestant.  De¬ 
sire  change  offering  opportunities.  Box 
9130,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WORKING  circulation  manager,  now 
employed,  50%  increase  in  circulation, 
100%  increase  in  circulation  revenue 
on  present  job.  Would  like  to  make 
connection  on  southern  daily  with 
salary  and  commission  or  straight 
commission  basis.  Excellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Replies  confidential.  Box  9063, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AMBITIOUS  young  veteran,  college 
graduate,  experience  in  sports,  gen¬ 
eral  news.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 
9002.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  on  national 
magazine,  copy  and  production  chief, 
seeks  similar  work  in  book  or  maga¬ 
zine  publishing.  Managing  book  edi¬ 
tor,  manuscript  to  bound  book:  ne- 
write,  copy-editing,  copy  pr^aration, 
production,  typography,  design,  unit 
cost  control,  scheduling;  magazine  and 
pamphlet  editing,  rewrite,  layout,  de¬ 
sign,  production,  scheduling;  some 
feature  writing;  general  editorial 
writing;  limited  public-relations  work; 
publisher’s  reader.  Box  8997.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


attention  editors 

City  room  executive  on  leading 
daily  wants  opportunity  as: 
Managing  Editor 
News  Editor 
Cit^  Editor 

Now  in  key  position,  but  a  dead  end 
street.  Offers  conservative,  alert  news 
direction.  20  years  experience.  Re¬ 
ferences.  Available  on  due  notice.  Box 
9151,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CAREER  IN  JORUNALISM  sought  by 
competent  January  graduate.  Alert 
girl  with  college  experience  in  news, 
features,  sports,  wants  reporter  job 
on  daily.  Prefers  East  Coast  area  but 
will  consider  anything.  Box  9156, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CHANCE  to  work  hard,  advance, 
sought  on  medium  midwest  daily  or 
radio  by  young  woman,  over  year 
varied  experience  small  daily,  college 
degree.  Box  9178.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CRACK  FEATURE  WRITER  leaving 
for  Hollywood  in  March.  Will  accept 
limited  number  of  assignments.  Cover 
Academy  Awards,  star  interviews,  spe¬ 
cial  assignments.  Box  9021,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CUB  REPORTER,  ambitious,  experi¬ 
ence  writing  sports  for  army  publica¬ 
tions,  good  education.  References. 
A.  D!  Marco,  2985  Botanical  Square, 
New  York  58.  New  York. 


DESK  MAN,  experienced  telegraph, 
make-np,  slot,  wants  spot  on  daily 
anywhere  in  East.  Have  worked  New 
York  City,  upstate.  Now  employed 
publicity,  prefer  news  field.  Box  9011, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR — Metropolitan,  smaller  cit¬ 
ies’  background.  Fast,  accurate  man¬ 
aging,  news  editor,  makeup,  copy- 
reader;  Writes  headlines  with  punch. 
Sober,  54.  Now  news  editor  in  city 
of  150.000.  Box  9170.  E  A  P. 


EDITOR-Reporter:  society,  club,  as¬ 
sociation  and  feature  experience  of 
several  years  on  metropolitan  daily 
wants  better  job  in  new  locality.  Write 
Box  9152,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT— 3%  years 
news  agency  and  picture  magazine  ex¬ 
perience.  Research  and  writing.  Em¬ 
ployed.  Seeks  opportunity  with 
young,  growing  newspaper  or  maga- 
sine.  Box  9182,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


AVAILABLE  FOR  WEST  (XIAST 
REPRESENTATION  of  eastern  publi¬ 
cations  or  for  responsible  job  in  San 
Francisco  area.  Am  38,  with  16  years’ 
experience  as  writer-research  man, 
first-rate  academic  commercial  back¬ 
ground.  Presently  employed  in  New 
York,  want  to  raturn  to  San  Francisco 
before  Summer.  Box  9076,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  POSITION  ON  WEEK¬ 
LY  or  small  daily  sought  by  young 
journalism  graduate  with  sixth  sense 
for  spotting  news.  Box  9163,  Editor 
A  Publisher.  _ 


EX-DESKMAN,  with  nine  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  private  business  wishes  to 
re-enter  newspaper  field  and  join  staff 
of  Mid- Western,  Sooth  or  Southwest¬ 
ern  daily.  Missouri  University 
trained  and  Ex-Naval  Officer.  Prefer 
straight  reportorial  assignment  to 
prove  ability,  but  can  handle  any  desk 
after  brief  reindoctrination.  Box  9176, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXCELLENT  REPORTER;  resource¬ 
ful,  reliable,  read  my  references  from 
a  top-flight  Eastern  editor.  Now  in 
West,  looking  for  berth  on  western 
or  Iteuthwest  daily,  large  or  small. 
Box  9149,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  reporter-editor  de¬ 
sires  editorial  spot  or  would  he  in¬ 
terested  free  lance,  publicity,  maga¬ 
zine  article  writing.  Box  9012,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


FABHIUN  reporter.  Experience  re¬ 
porting,  merchandising,  editing,  proof¬ 
reading,  rewrite,  publicity,  styling. 
General  market  knowledge.  Seeks  po¬ 
sition  with  trade  or  consumer  publi¬ 
cation.  New  York  City.  Box  9095, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEARLESS  AGGRESSIVE  ex-army 
dying  officer,  early  30’ s;  university; 
reporting  and  advertising;  seeks  op¬ 
portunity  in  Paris,  France,  office,  Am¬ 
erican  newspaper  or  news  agency. 
Adaptable.  If  you  have  interest  or 
need  coverage  there,  let’s  talk  it 
over.  Box  9147,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FINANCIAL  EDI'FOR 
Proved  linage  builder.  One  of  best 
known  in  East.  Large  city  only.  Box 
9053,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


FIRST  RANK  editor  who  has  nice 
spot  but  is  tired  of  easy  going  wants 
tough  editorial  assignment  with  vigor¬ 
ous  outfit.  Interested  only  in  real  job 
that  demands  real  ability.  Box  9109, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


GAL  REPORTER — Experienced  gov¬ 
ernment,  police  reporting,  feature  and 
general  assignment  on  midwest  daily, 
anxious  to  get  back  to  work.  Box  9120, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITORr— Aggressive  «ir- 
culatioa  builder  wants  greater  oppor¬ 
tunity  under  progressive  publisher. 
Successful  recerd  includes  experience 
in  every  editorial  phase  on  smallest 
to  largest  papers.  Available  on 
month’s  notice.  Box  9017,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PART-TIME  editorial  job.  New  Y’ork, 
by  experienced  woman  writer  and  edi¬ 
tor.  Oramercy  3-2127  or  Box  9169, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


POLITICS  PRIMARY  INTEREST,  25, 
alert,  dependable  man,  now  on  New 
York  City  Daily.  Desires  to  learn 
from  bottom  up  at  Washington  Bureau 
or  similar  best.  Speed  Steno,  college. 
Box  9160,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PROOFREADER,  capable  young  lady 
experienced  printing,  offset  and  book 
work,  desires  position  New  York  City 
area.  Box  9006,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced  all  phases 
news  work.  Former  sports  writer  for 
top  wire  service.  Location  not  import¬ 
ant.  Box  9133,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  experienced,  col¬ 
lege  graduate,  comfortably  employed 
on  daily  but  wants  better  job  with 
bigger  paper.  Box  9136,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


REPORTER-desk  man,  three  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  phases  of  newspaper 
work,  would  like  new  position  in 
Spring.  University  graduate.  Box 
9146,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER  and  desk.  M.  A.  in  jour¬ 
nalism,  Missouri,  January,  desires  all¬ 
round  position  on  small  Eastern  daily. 
Single,  26,  excellent  record.  Box 
9001,  Editor  A  ^blishsr. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


SPORTS  EDITOR— age  35.  Ten  yeara 
sports  editor  Wisconsin  daily.  Last 
five  years  spent  on  sports  staffs  of 
four  Chicago  dailies.  Now  employed 
but  would  like  to  leave  Chicago. 
Please  write  Box  9157,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR — Presently  employ¬ 
ed  sports  editor  wants  change,  either 
in  charge  of  department,  or  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  staff.  Experienced  and  reliable, 
with  excellent  references.  Sober  and 
steady,  seeking  permanent  position 
offering  chance  for  advancement.  Box 
9027.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


THOROUGHLY  competent  eollsgo 
graduate  just  back  from  Europe  wants 
cub  reporter  job  on  small  to  medium 
daily.  Prefers  San  Francisco  Bay  aren 
but  will  consider  anything.  Veteran, 
24  years,  single  and  serious.  K.  la 
Pittman,  555  Hill  Terrace,  Winnetka, 
Illinois. 


TOO  MUCH  COLD  WEATHER! 
Top  deskman  and  rewrite,  20  years 
New  York  and  Chicago  experience, 
wants  job  in  warm  climate.  Small 
town  preferred  with  good  swimming 
and  boating.  Box  9124,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  MAN  wants  daily  reporting  spot. 
Plenty  ability,  some  experience.  BJ 
Wisconsin.  24.  Married.  Anywhere. 
Box  9103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EDITOR — News,  features, 
rewrite;  magazine,  book  experience, 
winner  Literary  Award;  seeks  chal¬ 
lenging  job  New  York  area  only.  Box 
9131,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  WOMAN  EDI’TOR-WBITEB, 
Wellesley  graduate;  6  yeara  magasins 
experience;  articles,  features,  blurbs, 
captions,  layout,  make-np,  typography. 
Imagination,  initiative,  executive  abil¬ 
ity,  New  York  City.  Box  9116,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Publisher. 


OUNG  WOMAN  with  genuine  lors 
for  newspaper  work,  abetted  by  • 
years’  experience  and  Master’s  degree, 
welcomes  opportunity  to  work  for  in¬ 
telligent  editor.  Box  9061,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


■Bms 


COMPOSING  ROOM  foremanship  in 
California.  Experienced  in  all  depart¬ 
ments.  23  years  on  large  daily.  5  years 
on  desk.  38  years  old,  aggressive,  well 
versed  on  union  law.  Best  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  9167,  E  A  P. 


COMPETENT  EXECUTIVE 
Seeks  connection  as  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  superintendent  or  compos¬ 
ing  room  foreman.  Many  years  ex¬ 
perience — able  organiser.  Employed. 
Married — union.  Box  9139,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


ENGRAVER,  Newspaper  and  Commer¬ 
cial  experience,  desires  change  as  fore¬ 
man  or  superintendent.  Able  to  work 
any  branch  if  necessary.  Have  equip¬ 
ment  to  install  plant.  Will  leave 
United  States  if  attractive.  Box  9058, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ENGRAVER  with  ten  years  all  around 
newspaper  experience,  plus  commer¬ 
cial  shop  experience,  desires  position 
as  foreman  or  engraver.  Box  9114, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


UNE  OF  country s  best  nuwsphotogra- 
phers  with  15  years’  experience  wants 
job  supervising  staff,  developing  as¬ 
signments  and  helping  with  over-all 
outpnt.  Box  9098,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


ENTHUSIASTIC  PROMOTION  MAN, 
clear  and  lively  writer,  now  employed 
by  national  public  relations  organfia- 
tion  at  $5,400  wants  to  change  to 
challenging  job  offering  around  $6000 
and  opportunity  for  profitable  ad¬ 
vancement;  28,  single,  college  gradu¬ 
ate,  ex-InfantiT  officer,  willing  to 
travel;  newspaper  and  advertising 
background.  Box  9168,  E  A  P. 
PUBLIC  RELA’TIONS:  Ten  years  ex¬ 
perience  organising  directing  programs 
with  sales  and  good  will  objectives. 
Editorial,  radio  backgronnd.  Seek 
position  with  corporation,  trgde  asso¬ 
ciation  or  agency.  Box  9162,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thi 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


AMONG  the  200-odd  Senators 

and  Congressmen  who  visited 
Europe  last  summer,  to  see  for 
themselves  what  is  going  on 
there,  were  12  which  became 
known  as  the  Smith-Mundt 
group.  Their  job  was  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Service  and 
conditions  affecting  it. 

The  12,000-word  report  of  this 
group  has  just  been  made  to 
the  House  Committee  on  For¬ 
eign  Affairs  by  Rep.  Karl  E. 
Mundt,  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
niittee.  Speaking  of  the  multi¬ 
billion  dollar  information  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Soviets,  which 
could  more  properly  be  termed 
“misinformation  campaign,”  the 
committee  lamented  the  inade¬ 
quacy  of  our  own  program.  It 
called  for  expansion  of  our 
present  information  service, 
more  and  better  paid  person¬ 
nel,  and  urged  consideration  be 
given  “to  the  desirability  of 
making  certain  charges  (for 
USIS  services  abroad)  thus  per¬ 
haps  rendering  such  services 
more  desirable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  recipients  and  affecting  eco¬ 
nomies  for  the  U.S.” 

The  committee’s  report  is  es¬ 
pecially  significant  at  this  time 
when  the  Mundt  Bill,  author¬ 
izing  State  Department  broad¬ 
casts,  has  just  been  signed  by 
the  President,  and  Congress  is 
considering  the  federal  budget 
which  will  determine  just  how 
much  money  the  USIS  will 
have  to  operate  with  next  year. 
•  *  * 

MANY  recommendations  were 

made  by  the  group  to  Con¬ 
gress,  but  newspapermen  will 
be  interested  especially  in  those 
pertaining  to  “press  and  peri¬ 
odicals”  in  22  European  coun¬ 
tries.  Here  they  are: 

“1.  The  Wireless  Bulletin,  pre- 
P^red  in  the  State  Department, 
should  be  as  comprehensive  as 
possible  and  should  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  radio  directly  to 
every  mission.  It  should  be 
translated  into  the  local  lan¬ 
guage  with  the  minimum  delay 
and  distributed  widely  to  as 
many  newspapers  and  individu¬ 
als  as  it  is  possible  to  reach.  Sup¬ 
plementary  items  should  be  ra¬ 
dioed  to  each  mission  to  combat 
specific  charges  and  to  suit  the 
interests  and  issues  in  partic¬ 
ular  countries  or  areas.  Per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  field  should  keep 
the  State  Department  advised 
of  the  type  of  information  which 
would  be  most  effective  in  re¬ 
futing  charges  launched  against 
the  U.  S.  and  in  satisfying  or 
fulfilling  the  best  interests  of 
our  country  in  that  area. 

“2.  Background  features  should 
be  supplied  in  adequate  vol¬ 
ume  to  editors,  radio  stations, 
specialized  groups,  leaders  and 
to  as  many  other  individuals  as 
can  be  reached.  This  material, 
adapted  and  specialized  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  country  con¬ 
cerned,  should  cover  every 
phase  of  American  life,  culture 
and  doncepts,  together  with  de¬ 
velopments  and  techniques  in 


all  fields,  particularly  in  those 
in  which  we  excel. 

“3.  Feature  material  on  hand 
in  the  missions  which  would 
amplify  important  items  in  the 
daily  Wireless  Bulletin  should 
be  added  in  trans.ated  form  for 
simultaneous  distribution. 

“4.  The  supply  of  news  and 
feature  photographs  on  hand 
should  be  increased  in  every 
mission  and  should  cover  a 
wide  field.  An  attempt  should 
be  made  by  the  home  office  in 
Washington  to  send,  in  advance, 
as  many  press  photographs  as 
possible  in  anticipation  of  news 
developments.  Since  many  lo¬ 
cal  European  publications  are 
unable  or  cannot  afford  to  re¬ 
produce  glossy  prints,  mats  and 
plates  should  be  substituted 
whenever  possible. 

“5.  Once  the  missions  are  sup¬ 
plied  with  greater  quantities  of 
feature  and  background  articles 
and  photographs,  the  USIS 
should  in  many  cases  make  al¬ 
location  of  this  material  to  the 
press  on  an  exclusive  basis, 
since  this  would  obviate  the 
fear  of  duplication  and  go  far 
to  insure  wider  utilization. 

"6.  The  offices  of  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange 
should  be  enabled  to  supply  all 
missions  with  ample  quantities 
of  current  American  newspapers 
and  periodicals  for  distribution 
to  influential  individuals.  Care 
should  be  taken  that  such  pub¬ 
lications  be  not  confined  to  the 
eastern  seaboard,  but  be  a  true 
cross  section  of  U.S.  expression 
of  opinion. 

“7.  A  supply  of  used  maga¬ 
zines  should  be  maintained  for 
free  distribution  in  the  various 
USIS  centers  abroad.  To  this 
end  arrangements  should  be 
made  for  the  collection  of  such 
magazines  by  the  various  civic 
groups  throughout  the  U.S.  and 
for  their  transport  abroad. 
This  is  one  way  in  which  in¬ 
dividual  citizens  in  this  country 
can  contribute  to  the  success 
and  effectiveness  of  the  USIS 
program. 

"8.  It  should  be  emphasized 
that,  since  at  present  various 
current  publications  are  being 
received  weeks  late  by  our  mis¬ 
sions,  wherever  possible  ship¬ 
ments  should  be  made  by  air. 

“9.  Since  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  periodicals  are,  with 
some  exceptions,  practically  un¬ 
obtainable  commercially  on  the 
Continent,  and  since  British  and 
French  publications  arc  easily 
purchas^  nearly  everywhere, 
means  should  be  sought  to  in¬ 
crease  the  commercial  distribu¬ 
tion  of  our  current  news  ma¬ 
terial. 

“10.  Consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  encouragement  of 
the  exchange  on  a  reciprocal 
basis  of  selected  press  represen¬ 
tatives  between  the  U.S.  and 
certain  foreign  countries.  Re¬ 
quirements  could  be  met  by 
visa  procedures  and  by  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  corresponding 
press  associations. 

“11.  Foreign  publications 
friendly  to  us  should,  if  neces¬ 


sary  and  possible,  be  supplied 
with  newsprint  from  me  U.S. 
at  commercial  prices,  or  even 
gratis. 

“12.  There  should  be  an  in¬ 
tensified  and  rapid  servicing  to 
missions  in  countries  where 
newsprint  is  scarce,  or  censor¬ 
ship  prevails,  of  adequate  sup¬ 
plies  of  reprints  of  selected  ar¬ 
ticles  from  American  publica¬ 
tions. 

“13.  An  adaptation  of  the 
magazine  Amerika  (now  dis¬ 
tributed  principally  in  the 
USSR)  should  be  made  for  wide 
distribution  overseas  and  in  as 
many  languages  as  possible,  for 
example,  French,  German,  and 
Italian. 

“14.  Funds  should  be  made 
available  where  necessary  to 
enable  the  offices  of  Information 
and  Educational  Exchange  to 
encourage  the  publication  of 
American  material  by  the  for¬ 
eign  press. 

“15.  Arrangements  should  be 
made  to  publish  weekly  editions 
of  the  Paris  Herald  Tribune  in 
French  and  to  encourage  the 
publication  abroad  by  other 
Americans  of  similar  publica¬ 
tions  in  the  language  of  the 
country  where  published. 

“16.  Advertisements  should  be 
placed  regularly  in  local  news¬ 
papers  and  in  material  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  missions  covering 
USIS  activities  and  facilities, 
for  example,  film  programs,  new 
books,  exhibits,  and  so  forth. 

“17.  Compensation  should  be 
given  selected  free-lance  writ¬ 
ers,  especially  those  with  a  pop¬ 
ular  following,  to  write  par¬ 
ticular  articles  for  foreign  dis¬ 
tribution  primarily  to  commer¬ 
cial  publications,  but  which 
could  also  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  scripts  for  local  broad¬ 
casting  and  for  other  USIS  pur¬ 
poses.” 

*  *  * 

MIANY  other  recommendations 

are  made  concerning  radio, 
films,  libraries,  exchange  of  per¬ 
sons,  etc.,  but  the  above  17 
points  are  enough  for  one  sit¬ 
ting. 

Most  of  this  program  is  al¬ 
ready  authorized  by  the  Mundt 
Biil.  It  amounts  to  a  gratis 
news  service  to  foreign  publica¬ 
tions  which  will  be  opposed 
strongly  by  American  and  for¬ 
eign  news  services  now  trying 
to  make  a  living  supplying  that 
field. 

Another  suggestion  open  to 
criticism  is  that  of  supplying 
newsprint  free  to  friendly  for¬ 
eign  publications.  On  the  face 
of  it  the  idea  sounds  good,  but 
no  one  ever  built  a  strong  news¬ 
paper  property  when  they  re¬ 
ceived  their  two  basic  raw  com¬ 
modities,  news  and  paper,  gratis. 

A  third  unpalatable  sugges¬ 


tion  is  for  funds  “to  encour^l 
the  publication  of  American 
terial  by  the  foreign  press.”  | 
sounds  faintly  like  bribery,  ^ 
subsidy.  Either  way  it’s  ball 

As  we  have  said  before,  % 
entire  State  Department  ’pr>: 
gram  depends  on  how  miM^i 
money  it  gets  from  Congre%i 

We  believe  Congress  can  af. 
ford  to  be  generous  for  an  in. 
formation  job  that  must  be  doot 
abroad.  But  Congress  and  tin 
American  press  must  watcl 
closely  application  of  these  funda 

$30^000  Raised 
For  Orphans 
In  2-Week  Plea 

Danville,  Ill.  —  Cooperation 
between  a  daily  newspaper  and 
its  own  radio  station  on  a  relid 
benefit  project  has  culminated 
in  a  cash  trust  fund  of  more 
than  $30,000  for  four  chil^ 
whose  parents  and  three  sisten 
suffered  fatal  burns  in  a  recent 
fire.  A  two-week  official  drive 
for  funds  was  sponsored  join^ 
by  the  Danville  Commercial- 
Netos  and  WDAN. 

Publisher  Edwin  C.  Hewei 
said  a  fund  will  be  set  up  in  the 
interest  of  the  children,  admin¬ 
istered  by  a  committee  of  citi¬ 
zens.  Lists  of  all  contribution! 
were  published  daily  during  the 
drive.  In  addition  to  the  money, 
donations  of  a  cemetery  lot, 
monument  and  markets  and  a 
special  contribution  for  imme 
diate  care  were  received. 

Prior  to  this  tragedy,  the 
Commercial-News  sponsored  a 
“Home  by  Christmas”  drive  for 
a  family  of  five,  burned  out  of 
a  shack  early  in  December. 
Free  labor  and  contribution! 
totaling  over  $1,100  made  pos¬ 
sible  a  new  four-room  cottage 
and  furnishings. 

■ 

Paper  Co.  Dividend 

Montreal — Great  Lakes  Paper 
Co.  directors  have  declared  a 
dividend  of  40  cents  a  share, 
payable  March  1.  This  puts 
the  stock  on  a  $1.60  annual 
basis,  said  Hon.  Ear.e  Rowe, 
president,  and  compares  with 
the  initial  25  cents  paid  along 
with  an  extra  of  15  cents,  on 
November  1.  Net  earnings  for 
1947  are  estimated  at  between 
$3.50  and  $4  a  share. 

■ 

No  More  Polish 

Scranton,  Pa.  —  The  Polish 
National  Journal,  formerly 
known  as  the  Republika-Gornjk, 
is  being  printed  in  the  English 
language  after  35  years  of  pub¬ 
lication  in  Polish. 


The  BI6  DOME  ^  «  SYMBOL 


Yes,  Washington  is  the  News-Core  of  the  nation.  It  is 
tikewise  the  center  of  information.  For  there  are  rare 
archives  and  precious  sources  of  world-wide  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  various  reference  departments. 

The  Haskin  information  Service,  situated  here,  has  had 
long  and  intimate  relationship  with  these  data-sources. 

The  Fort  Dodge  Messenger  ( E-IS,406)  has  renewed  its 
contract  for  The  Haskin  Service. 
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fp'hj  fahrics  get  better  all  the  time 


31  CHEMICALS  helped  make  that  shirt! 

And  those  chemicals  —  plus  many  others  —  hrin<£  \ou 
hrand-new  fahrics  of  finest  quality.  They  create  new  color 
eflects  and  radiant  ‘‘comhination  "  tones  and  patterns  in 
modern  clothing  .  .  .  rugs  .  .  .  draperies  .  .  .  blankets.  These 
better  fabrics  are  made  possible  by  better  materials. 

Chemically  made  fibers,  for  example,  that  challenge 
nature’s  best  in  wear  and  appearance.  Better  chemicals,  too. 
in  wetting  agents ...  shrink-pr»>ofing  treatments...  solvents 
for  dyes  .  .  .  and  other  “musts”  that  are  a  part  of  modern 
textile  manufacturing. 

.Also  in  the  picture  are  stainless  steels  for  dyeing  vats 
that  are  easy  to  clean  and  resistant  to  corrosive  acids  and 
alkalies.  Plastics  for  bobbins,  pins,  levers,  control  handles 


and  for  many  another  tool  part.  .A ml  even  such  new  ami 
better  materials  as  synthetic  sapphire  for  the  thousands  of 
thread  guides  on  huge  textile  machines. 

Produrinfi  these  better  materials  and  many  others— jor 
the  use  oj  science  and  industry  and  the  benefit  of  mankind 
—is  the  work  of  the  people  of  L  NION  Carbide. 

FREE;  You  are  invited  to  send  for  the  illustrated  booklet,  "Products 
and  Processes.''  which  describes  the  ways  in  which  industry  uses 
I  (id's  Alloys,  Carbons.  Chemicals,  Gases  and  Plastics. 

Union  Carbide 

CAH^OJV  COJRI^OJiATIOir 

30  EAST  42ND  STREET  |H44  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


—  Products  of  Divisions  and  Units  include  -  — - 

Linde  Oxygen  •  Prest-O-I.ite  .Acetylene  •  Pyrofax  Gas  •  Bakelite,  Krene,  V'inyon,  and  Vinylite  Plastics 
National  Carbons  •  Evfready  Flashli(;hts  and  Batteries  .  .Acheson  Electrodes 
Prestone  and  Trek  Anti-Freezes  •  Electromet  Alloys  and  Metals  •  Haynes  Stellite  Alloys  •  Syntheitc  Organic  Chemicals 


*^The  outward  forms  the  inward  man  rerear*— Oliver  wendell  holmes 


Factual  studies  by 

THE  CLEVELAND  PRI 

ask  all,  learn  all, 
tell  all  about: 


Buying  habits  and  brand  preferences 
of  Cleveland  families 


Groceries  Toiletries  Apparel  Appliances  Furniture  Automotive 


Ask  for  the  CLEVELAND  HOME  INVENTORY  of  Greater  Cleveland’s 
families.  The  11th  of  these  continuing  studies  is  to  be  published  March  1st. 


Monthly  purchases 


Ask  for  the  CLEVELAND 
CONSUMER  PANEL  studies, 
showing  purchases  each  month 
for  26  grocery  items  and  25 
items  of  wearing  apparel.  Soon 
to  be  published  monthly. 


Ask  for  the  OHIO  LIQUOR 
SALES  ANALYSIS,  published 
annually.  Shows  sales  of  all 
brands  of  over  21%  alcoholic 
content,  wholesale  and  retail. 
Ready  about  April  1st. 


Ask  for  the  NEW  CAR  SALES 
ANALYSIS  of  342  Census 
Tracts  in  Cuyahoga  County, 
published  quarterly.  Detailed 
analyses  by  makes  and  economic 
areas  published  each  Spring. 


To  the  alert 
advertiser: 


Specialized  commodity  reports  are  a  continuing  service  of  Scripps«Howard's 
great  chain  of  test  markets.  For  your  copies  of  factual  material  on 
Cleveland,'  including  Route  Lists  on  food  outlets,  drug  stores,  appliance 
stores,  hardware  stores,  liquor  outlets,  write  to  the  General  ,  ^  v, 

Advertising  Offkes,  The  Cleveland  Press,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  '  f 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK . WorU  Uhgrom  COLUMBUS .  Cil>z*n 

CLEVELAND . Pr»ti  CINCINNATI . foil 

PinSBURCH . Pf«ii  KENTUCKY . Foil 

SAN  FRANCISCO  ......  N«ws  Covington  odilion,  Cincinnati  Rost 

INDIANAPOLIS . Jimtt  KNOXVILLE . NowsStntinol 


Control  Advtrtising  Doporttntnt 


230  Pork  Avonuo 


Now  York 


DENVER . Kocky  Mt.  Ntwi  EVANSVILLE . 

BIRMINGHAM . Post  HOUSTON . 

MEMPHIS  ....  Commtrciol  Appool  FORT  WORTH . 'n* 

MEMPHIS . FrossScimitor  ALBUQUERQUE . f'** 

WASHINGTON . Now,  EL  PASO . HortU-fV 


Chicogo  •  Sort  FronclKo*.  Oolroil  •  Cin<innoli  •  Philodolphio  •  ForlThW 


Printed  la  P.J 
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